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THE IMMORTAL GIFT. 


BY MRS. JANE L. SWIFT. 
“Thought, that wanders through eternity.” 


It requires neither a poet’s eye nor a poet’s heart 
to be convinced, that the beautiful every where sur- 
rounds us; but to feel that beauty, and to drink in 
the holy influences by which it binds us to the Au- 
thor of all good, is peculiarly the poet’s boon. He 
wanders through the green by-paths of this glorious 
earth; at evety step a breathing intelligence accom- 
panies him; and he lives and moves in the realms 
of a spirit world. The matter-of-fact man, in his 
philosophy, seldom dreams of the mysterious tie 
which links the natural to the spiritual state of be- 
ing. All is of the earth, earthy ; and amid the over- 
weening claims of utility, the pleading attractions 
of the beautiful are unnoticed. Our hearts need 
the softening influences of purer aspirations than 
can be found in the traffic and cares of life; and 
God has robed every portion of the visible universe 
in glory, that we might be tempted to look upon its 
loveliness, and trace the hand that made it all for 
man. 

Of what avail is the immortal intellect, if it ex- 
pend its energies upon the sordid pursuits of the 
sensual being, content to experience and to enjoy 
only what it shares in common with the irrational 
creation? There are endowments to be developed, 
faculties to be: strengthened, and talents to be exer- 
cised, before. man can be said to have taken his 
proper station in the universe ; and then, if these 
noble gifts lead to the perception and adoration of 
a divine intelligence, they fail in accomplishing 
their destined end. The mind, as well as the body, 
may be held in bondage. The golden links of 
mammon have weighed down many a spirit, which 
might otherwise have delighted itself in the con- 
templation and exercise of good; the pleasures of 
sense have dimmed the pure lustre of many intel- 
lects, which might have shone as guiding stars ; and 
the pursuit of unworthy objects has deadened in 
many breasts the germ of what might have been 
great. What mean the inarticulate sighs and the 
deep yearnings of the unsatisfied heart, when it is 
surrounded by all that earth covets! Why does 
thought wander to and fro, seeking the rest which 
still it finds not, and returning, like the dove into 
the ark, to feel that its safety and its happiness are 
within? Are not these mysterious impulses the 
undying elements, which, withering in the uncon- 
genial clime of this world, will hereafter be trans- 


the silent forest, which, for centuries, perhaps, has 
thickened in its gloom, and as the dead leaves of 
auturon crackle beneath your tread, and the wind 
pours its melancholy dirge into your ears, tell me, 
if you do not feel alone with God. When night 
draws her veil over the world; when the pale sil- 
very stars seem to ponder over her sweet myste- 
ries, and the stillness becomes so deep as to be 
almost insupportable, tell me, do you not feel that 
you are alone with God? At such moments, nature 
speaks in a language fraught with high intent ; and 
our better feelings, chastened by the hallowed com- 
munion, seek the source whence all these influences 
spring. But the mountain stream, as it wells from 
its crystal cavern, contracts impurities as it flows ; 
and thought’s pure current is too often tinged by 
the gross clay through which it runs. Yet this is 
the clog which humanity must drag, until it cast off 
its shackles in the tomb, and thought becomes the 
more perfect attribute of a perfect state of being. 

Yet, what a sublime gift was this to man! How 
illimitable in its extension! How eternal in its du- 
ration! No bond can fetter, no coercion influence 
it; but it roams at will among the things that are 
past or present, and even dares to hover around the 
confines of the future. It can, by the power of 
memory, retrace the path of centuries. Worlds 
rise again from chaos; and light breaks upon the 
universe. No country is its home; no spot its 
dwelling-place; yet thought, infinite thought, per- 
vades and overshadows all! 

An idea isa thing seen inthe mind. Let thought 
appropriate the idea, and amplify the varied shades, 
which, like the commingling hues of the kaleide- 
scope, are ever changing, yet assuming new shapes | 
of beauty. What a vivid picture is thus traced 
upon the tablet of the mind; and if thought gives 
vent in expression to its overpowering fullness, how 
vividly will the lights and shades of that picture be 
transferred to the written page! Here, the divine 
rays of genius, concentrated upon one glowing 
point, will impart the beauty and fervor which cha- 
racterize the creations of the poet. And does 
this heavenly gift devolve no responsibility upon 
the possessor? Is it not mighty for good or for 
evil? Turn we to the great names which have de- 
secrated their fair fame by offerings unworthy of a 
good man’s perusal, and unfit for a vestal eye. 
Turn we to the records of impiety, which, under 
the insidious garb of poetry or philosophy, seems to 
lose its startling deformity, and conceals its darker 
lineaments beneath the drapery of an “angel of 





planted to a more kindly soil ? 
Lover of nature! go forth into the solitude of 


Vor. IX—73 


light.” Turn we to the sophistry that can call 
evil, good, and good, evil; and then say, if supe- 
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rior intelleet be not responsible for the error and 
consequent corruption to which it may give rise. 
If there be one gift more than another, for which 
man will be expected to return a rigid account, it is 
for the glorious attribute of mental power. Other 
advantages are more circumscribed in extent and 
influence ; but since the art of printing has enabled 
mind to speak to mind through every part of the 
civilized world, improvement or deterioration in 
morals must follow the march of literary effort. 

It is degradation indeed, for the man of intel- 
lectual endowment to waste his high energies upon 
what is unworthy, or to debase them by pandering 
to a depraved taste; but when woman, (as in 
another country,) can prove so recreant to her na- 
ture and to herself as to prostitute the beautiful gift 
of talent to the very worst of purposes, it is enough 
“to make an angel weep.” Placed in a sphere of 
more limited observation and action than man, she 
is spared the ordeal of temptation by which he is 
tried; and when she gratuitously unsexes herself 
upon the plea of superior endowment, it is no great 
wonder, if she shouid offensively caricature the 
part she has destined herself to play. Few women 
possess talents enabling them to do more, than to 
gild and to adorn the little niches of the temple 
which mightier minds must raise ; but as the beau- 
tiful vignette may be admired by the side of the 
gorgeous painting, so may the more delicate and 
refined talents of woman be brought into pleasing 
contrast with the vigorous mental energy of man. 

A single thought! how, after the lapse of years, 
it can return with the vividness of yesterday, bring- 
ing with it a train of emotions which darken in a 
moment the golden hue of life, and spread a sable 
pall over our joys! Dim phantoms of the past 
one little thought can conjure up; and again the 
early lost are by our side. The voice that lulled our 
infant slumbers, and that imparted sweet counsel to 
maturer years, is whispering within our souls again ; 
and as the memories of childhood rush upon us, 
they re-people the desolate chambers of the heart 
with those it loved in other days. Dark shadows 
of regret, and keen remorse for former errors, will 
follow in the wake of memory, disturbed from their 
long repose, perchance, by a random thought. 
And are there not bright and blessed influences 
borne upon the wings of passing thought? influen- 
ces, that even a flower’s breath may bring into be- 
ing? How like an angel does thought hover round 
the precincts of the spiritual world, and through 
the mist of tears, which envelopes all below, pierce 
into the secret mysteries which shall one day be 
revealed. Earth, with its grovelling cares and 
heart-weariness, is all forgotten, as the light and 
loveliness of a more perfect existence beam with 
holy promise upon the soul. Man communes with 
God, by thought, in prayer; in the impulses of 
adoration ; in the spontaneous gushings of grati- 
tude ; and if there be a time when he approaches 





to the destined perfection of his being, it is when 
earthly passion has become spfritualized, and seeks 
its intense gratification in the contemplation of 
Deity. 

Yet see, by the mass, how the discipline of this 
immortal gift is neglected. There is in our nature, 
with all due deference be it asserted, an inherent 
resistance to effort; so that unless some stimulus 
be applied to quicken exertion, we are apt to be 
indolent in body, and inactive in mind. It is easier 
to dream away life in the lap of enervating repose, 
than to wrestle with its vicissitudes, and to earn 
our bread in the sweat of our brow; and by the 
majority of individuals, mental effort, or the exer- 
cise of the thinking principle, is eschewed as 
painfully wearisome and distasteful. Expediency, 
(might we not say necessity !) that great propeller to 
exertion, has been the means of contributing no 
small quota of the intellectual wealth of nations; 
albeit the far nobler incentive of ambition may have 
subsequently prompted continued effort. There is 
a pleasure in feeling the mental energies strengthen 
by the exercise of our higher powers; and thought, 
as it concentrates itself upon more elevated con- 
templations, becomes the essence that assimilates 
finite beings to superior intelligences. Wherever 
there is progressive tendency, each step facilitates 
the taking of the next; and this is peculiarly the 
case in all operations of the mind; so that what 
was, at first, effort becomes by proper discipline a 
source of unalloyed delight. The twilight, or 
dawn of the intellectual day, is enveloped in an 
obscurity which the growing light of increasing 
knowledge cannot fail to disperse ; and ideas, arising 
by means of association, or recurring by the power 
of memory, will, by the employment of the think- 
ing agent, be elaborated into the highest beauty and 
finish of which they are susceptible. 

Thought! how it becomes the sacred source of 
moral improvement. When the heart has been led 
astray by its passionate impulses, or when the prin- 
ciples have been vitiated by unhallowed contact 
with the world, how often has a single thought 
brought back the wandering light of goodness, and 
re-illumined the glow of early purity within the 
soul. Ah, there have been moments, when we all 
have felt the power of thought to call up undying 
regret for wasted time and wasted opportunities, 
which could never be ours again, and as it lingered 
round the lost treasures, we were taught to appro- 
priate and to prize the privileges which remained. 
It would be well, if, amid the harsh conflicts and 
the hardening trials of life, more time weré given 
for reflection upon the influence which these vicis- 
situdes exert over our own characters. We should 
be both wiser and better, if the daily lessons of life 
were digested, as well as learned; and where can 
that process be performed, excepting in the labora- 
tory of thought? 

The association of ideas is one of the most beau- 
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tiful phenomena of the human mind ; and as thought 
strings gem after gem upon its lengthened thread, 
it is almost bewildered which to choose amid the 
sparkling offerings of this fairy power. All have 
felt how slight a thing can call forth recollections, 
which have been long buried in forgetfulness ; and 
how a look or tone can revive the spell of sweet 
household memories, when absence has severed the 
links of the tender chain. We know not whether 
the intellectual faculties will survive us after death, 
but the spiritual will; and thought, as the active 
agent of the spiritual being, can never die. Lan- 
guage is not powerful enough to convey a just con- 
ception of this sublime attribute of men and angels ; 
and when we attempt a definition of thought in its 
expansion, we cannot but feel, that, like the defini- 
tion of eternity, it eludes the grasp of a finite mind. 
And whither would these reflections lead us, if not 
to the mighty originator of thought? The refine- 
ments of ingenious speculation may well be lost 
sight of, in the contemplation and adoration of the 
Being who created this mysterious power, and be- 
stowed it as an immortal dower upon man. 





A FOREIGN MUSE. 


We hope that the example set by our young friend will 
ve well followed. Our thanks are more cordially given 
him, from the belief that his prompt response to our ap- 
peal will awake the zeal of others.—[ Ed. 


Mr. Epitor: 

I, for one, among your former fellow-students of our State 
University, hasten to respond to the call you have made 
upon us for aid and support to your invaluable Journal. I 
will not ask you to intrude my own productions on the pub- 
lic, but send you a few gems which I know you and your 
readers will prize. They are some original verses by Mrs. 
Mary Howitt. I became acquainted with that gifted lady, 
while pursuing my studies at the University of Heidelberg, 
the romantic neighborhood of which ancient seat of learn- 
ing has been her residence for about three years past. On 
bidding her adieu, she did me the honor of adding to my 
collection of autographs, some pages from the manuscripts 
of her own works, and enriched it also with these original 
verses, to be retained as a souvenir on this side the water. 
Under these circumstances, | know not if | am committing 
a breach of confidence, or of propriety, in permitting them 
to be printed—a Southern gentleman 1s, aad should be, par- 
ticular in such matters—bLut | presume | am not. I leave 
them to your readers without further comment—the name 
of Mary Howitt is their all-sufficieat recommendation. 

Wishing you all success, | am, dear sir, very sincerely, 


Yours, 
Laurel Grove, Henrico, August, 1843. T. C. R. 


Where’er a human being hath once drawn vital breath, 

Hath hoped, feared, loved, and suffered, or bowed himself 
to death, 

There doth my spirit warmer glow ; 

There, there a quicker pulse my heart doth know ! 


PARADISE. 


How goodly is the earth ! 

Yet, if this earth be made 
So goodly, wherein all 

That is shall droop and fade ; 
Wherein the glorious light 

Hath still its fellow, shade ;— 





So goodly, where is strife 

Ever ’twixt death and life ; 

Where trouble dims the eye ; 

Where sin hath mastery ; 

How much more bright and fair 

Will be that region, where 

The saints of God shall rest 

Rejoicing with the blessed ;— 

Where pain is not, nor death,— 
The Paradise of God ! 





THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL, AT MALTA, 


Gleanings from different Histories, or a Historical Sketeh 
of the Knights Hospitallers of Jerusalem, continued. Pe- 
riod embraced, from 1119, to 1300. 


Two days only had Gerard been entombed, be- 
fore Raymond Du Puis was known as his succes- 
sor. ‘This Frenchman, born of a noble family, ge- 
nerous in his habits, and courageous in battle, pos- 
sessed all those qualities which were necessary to 
enable him to fill the office to which he had been 
elected, with credit to himself, and honor to his 
convent. Du Puis had presided over the order but 
a short time, before he made several important 
changes in its government. Not content with the 
simple appellation of rector, he called himself the 
master of the Hospitallers, an honor which was 
confirmed to him by the Roman Pontiff, and by 
Baldwin du Bourg, who had succeeded to the 
throne of Jerusalem, left vacant by his cousin’s de- 
cease. This title was of the utmost importance to 
Du Puis, as it brought with it a sovereign rule, 
and enabled him to enact his own laws, without 
asking the Patriarch’s consent, or writing to Rome 
for permission. We cannot too much admire the 
feeling, which prompted Du Puis and his followers 
to remain in Jerusalem, and dedicate themselves to 
the service of the poor, weak and wounded pil- 
grims, who might require their aid. But for these 
pious monks, what, may we ask, would have been 
the fate of the two hundred diseased patients whom 
they had, at one time, under their charge, in the 
winter of 1119? Deprived of the common neces- 
saries of life, and being without medical aid, they 
must one and all have perished. Many of these 
persons on their recovery, readily gave up their 
worldly callings, and forgetting alike their country, 
relations and friends, took the vows which were to 
bind them for life in aconvent. Others, returning 
homeward, shouted forth their gratitude to the 
monks wherever they went, thereby inducing their 
friends to visit the Holy Land, who, thus secure of 
a retreat in case of illness, thought of no other 
perils, and started on their pilgrimage. 

Although Baldwin du Bourg nominally ruled over 
a kingdom, still the limits of his sovereignty could 
have hardly been less than they were. No farther 
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was he king of the Syrian soil, than his soldiers 
could fire their arrows from the battlements which 
they guarded. And not even for this distance 
were the inhabitants of Jerusalem always safe. 
Not unfrequently the roving Saracens, under the 
cover of darkness, would advance to the gates of the 
city, and woe to those whom they met with, while 
thus in search of plunder, as they were sure to die. 
Falling, pierced with wounds given by unseen 
hands, their bodies were stript, and then left for 
their friends in the morning to bury. If such was 
the peril with which Christians moved under the 
walls of their capital, how much more dangerous 
was the journey of the few pilgrims, who, on lea- 
ving Jerusalem, were obliged to travel in an ene- 
mies’ country, for a distance of forty miles? Jaffa 
was the nearest point on the Syrian coast where 
they could find shipping to return to their homes, 
and to this wretched town they were obliged to go, 
without the least protection. So often were these 
wandering followers of Christ fallen upon by the 
infidels, robbed and murdered, that Du Puis asked 
permission of the Pope to arm his followers, that 
he might defend them on their journey. To this 
request the Roman Pontiff gave his prompt assent, 
and from this period, the monks became a military 
body, equally as ready to pray, or to fight, as their 
duties might call them. Gladly did the king of 
Jerusalem see these armed men around him, as 
many had been his companions in arms, and in 
their fidelity to his government, and their prowess 
in battle, he could place the utmost reliance. To 
the Hospitallers, therefore, Baldwin gave his cor- 
dial support, and so effectually did he win their 
friendship, that they offered to serve as his body- 
guard, and if needs be, die in defence of his per- 
son. So long as the monks were confined only to 
their religious duties, there was no difference of 
rank in their convent ; but no sooner were they al- 
lowed to wear arms, than Du Puis found it neces- 
sary to divide his followers into separate bands, and 
to allot to each its own peculiar station. Du Puis 
declared, that when in the convent, all were equal, 
and that, whatever orders were issued should only 
come from himself.* Now that the monks were 
fighting men, and liable at any moment to be called 
into action, they were made to appear under arms, 
and to go through the evolutions which were prac- 
tised at that time by the soldiers of a Christian ar- 
my. Having ataste for a military life, they quickly 
learnt the art and tactics of war, and rapidly rose 
to distinction. So much so, that within two years 
they were the best drilled troops in Palestine, and 


* The division made hy Du Puis, when the Hospitallers 
were engaged on foreign service, was as follows :—In the 
first rank he placed those of noble birth, who, by the laws 
of chivalry, were allowed to fight on horseback ; in the se- 
cond, the cowled monks, who were to engage on foot, and 


justly termed by Baldwin, the stay and prop of his 
empire. Although the cowled monks were con- 
tinually clad in their armor, still they lost none of 
that humility for which they were so famed in the 
days of Gerard. If possible, on engaging in their 
new profession of arms, which was to bring with 
it so many dangers, they were more humble in 
their bearing one to another, and more devout to 
their God. To such a length did they carry their 
self-denial, that, while they gave bread made of 
flour to the sick, they took that made of bran for 
themselves ;* and while they gave wine to renovate 
the strength of their patients, their own beverage 
was water, which they knelt on the earth to drink 
from the springs which flowed at their feet. With 
the Hospitallers of this age, there was no pride, 
no hypocrisy, no immorality ; charity, as we have 
said in a previous letter, was, under Du Puis, the 
corner stone of the Order, while chastity, religion, 
and obedience to the Pope, were its main pillars. 
Such numbers were flocking at this time, to join 
the convent from Europe, that the master elected 
a council, consisting of eight persons, to each of 
whom he gave one vote, while he retained but two 
for himself. Before this assembly, all matters of 
importance were to be discussed, and by a majority 
of their votes all such subjects were to be decided, 
without an appeal. Coming, as these monks did, 
from all parts of the Christian world, and speaking 
only the language which was that of their birth, 
Du Puis and his councillors were compelled to 
class them in seven different tongues ; from thence- 
forward to be known as those of “ Provence, Au- 
vergne, France, Italy, Arragon, Germany and 
England.”+ Baldwin du Bourg had only reigned 
six months, when his enemies marched into Syria in 
great force, to conquer the province which his cou- 
sin, Godfrey, had so valiantly won. The infidels, 
commanded by the king of Damascus, a Turco- 
man prince, and an Arab chief, opened the cam- 
paign by investing the walls of Antioch. Roger, 
a brave and choleric prince, who ruled over this 
city as regent, (Bohemund, the second, being in his 
minority,) no sooner heard that the Saracens were 
on their way to besiege him, than he sent couriers 
to the king of Jerusalem, to Josceline de Courte- 
nay, lord of Edessa, and to Ponce, count of Tri- 
poli, to ask for assistance. Each of these power- 
ful princes promised their ready aid, and Roger, 


* Mills. 

+ We have looked into many volumes, to find what may 
have been the number of the Hospitallers at this time, bat 
have been unsuccessful inour search. It is, however, with- 
out doubt, that the English were sufficiently numerous to 
have a language of themselves. “The English (says a 
learned historian) are no longer reckoned among these lan- 
guages, since heresy has infected that kingdom—and to 
that of Arragon they have since added the languages of 
Castile and Portugal.” It is worthy of note, that these 





in the last, the serving brothers, whose duties were told hy 
their title. 


were the only changes made in this classification, until 1798, 
when the Order was expelled from Malta. 
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expecting their arrival, prepared a palace for them 
to reside in. ‘The king of Damascus, fearing that 
succours might be sent to his enemy, hurried his 
operations by setting fire to the environs of Antioch, 
and by murdering all their inhabitants. This sa- 
vage act, performed under the eyes of the regent, 
so enraged him, that without waiting for assistance 


from abroad, he made a sortie on the infidels, and 
fell overpowered by numbers, as did most of those 
who followed him. Baldwin and the prince of 
Edessa were only twenty miles distant, when this 
battle was fought; and had Roger remained idle 
only for another day, he would have saved the lives 
of three thousand of his choicest troops, who per- 
The 
king of Jerusalem, hearing of this defeat from 
some fugitives who came to his camp, hastened on 
his march to engage with his enemies, whom he 
found drawn up with their banners flying, and mu- 
sic playing on the field which had been the scene 
Not long did the hostile armies 
remain idle, when once within range of the poison- 
ed arrows, by which missiles all the conflicts of 
this age were commenced. The Turcomans, flush- 
ed by their recent success, and in sight of the city 
which was to be the prize of the victors, fought 
with an obstinacy, courage, and boldness, which at 
Du 
Puis, whom the king had left in command of four 
hundred monks, and told to act as his duty might 
prompt him, or occasion require, seized the moment 
when he observed his friends to be wavering, to 


ished with him on this untoward occasion. 


of their conquest. 


the onset gave them a decided advantage. 


dash, at full gallop, into the midst of the Moslems 


and check their approach. Baldwin, pleased with 
the martial appearance of these mailed warriors, as 
they came down to the charge, gallantly put him- 
By 


self at their head, and led them into action. 
this brave deed, the fortune of the day was chan 
ged. The infidels, unable to withstand the shock 


turned and fled, leaving the ground on which the 


contest had been decided, covered with their slain 


In this first fight of the Hospitallers as a body, 
they proved themselves a brave and valiant band, 


and worthy sires of those warlike monks who, fo 


more than six hundred years, were their successors 
A strong garrison being left in 


in Paynim war. 
Antioch, and an able officer to command it, Bald 


win returned to Jerusalem, keeping the Knights of 


St. John always near his person, to act as his life 


guard in case of a sudden attack. Courtenay, 


marching from Antioch to his principality, wa 
much less fortunate than his royal master. Thi 


Christian prince, while passing through a moun- 


tainous region, was drawn in ambush by Balac, 


wily Turcoman chief, and after a sanguinary con- 
flict, compelled to yield, to save his corps from de- 


struction. Courtenay, on being taken before th 


Moslem commander, was treated with marked dis- 


tinction, as were all of his comrades, who wer 
able to pay for their ransom. 


Balac, as a soldier, 


feared not the prowess of his prisoners, but, as a 

covetous person, he valued their money. ‘To ob- 

tain the price which he should fix on their heads, 

he carried them into bondage, and while doing it, 

acted in direct opposition to the general wish of 
his council. Far better would it have been for this 

Moslem commander, as far as his own safety was 

concerned, had he taken the advice of his friends, 

who voted for their immediate execution. Bvy ne- 

glecting to do it, he perished. Courtenay being a 
captive, the city of Edessa was left without a ruler, 

and Baldwin, fearing that it might be captured, has- 

tened with four thousand men, and three hundred 
knights for the relief of its garrison. After a 
forced march of several days, the Christian army 
came before the town of Carra, where Balac had 
entrenched himself, and held his captives in con- 
finement. ‘The king, anxious to discover at what 
point he could make his assault with the best chance 
of success, imprudently advanced with only a few 
followers, to reconnoitre the fortress he had resol- 
vedtostorm. Balac, observing his approach, made 
a sortie with a large force, and brought him to ac- 
tion. Although the crusaders fought most valiant- 
ly, still they could not cope with such fearful odds. 
Surrounded by the Turcomans, and unable to fly, 
their only fate was to yield as prisoners of war, or 
to die in their struggle. Baldwin and his cousin, 
Guilleran, were among those who, after fighting 
most courageously, were compelled to purchase 
their lives at the price of their liberty. We are 
told, that “it is impossible to express the conster- 
nation of Baldwin’s troops when they heard of his 
captivity. A great number of the soldiers, as if 
the war had been at an end, or because they des- 
paired of being able to resist the infidels, disbanded 
themselves.” This inexcusable conduct on the 
part of the crusaders was not, however, sanctioned 
by all. A courageous band of four hundred men, 
with the Hospitallers at their head, “ threw them- 
selves into Edessa,” to defend it at all hazards, in 
case of Balac’s approach. But the infidel chief 
gave them no cause for alarm. Content with his 
victories, he remained in his capital, only awaiting 
the time of the king’s liberation, to engage with him 
in other conflicts, which he hoped might bring him 
again in his power. 

Never before, since the conquest of Jerusalem, 
had the affairs of the Christians in Syria appeared 
more desperate than at this time. With Baldwin 
and his cousins in bondage, and having no imme- 
diate chance of escape, as the money for their ran- 
som could not be raised, with an Egyptian army 
advancing into Syria from the south, while Balac, 
as we have seen, at the north was victorious, and 
with only eleven thousand crusaders to defend the 
whole of Palestine, and these scattered in many 
different fortresses, it is extraordinary that the Holy 
Land was not at this period brought under Mahom- 
medan rule. The pressing letters for assistance, 
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which were sent by Du Puis to the Pope, being 
made public in Europe, several thousand French 
and Italian pilgrims were induced to go to Jerusa- 
lem, and on their arrival either became Hospital- 
lers, or enter the ranks of the army. Four years, 
however, passed away before a sufficient number 
had enrolled themselves under the standard of the 
cross to enable Eustace Garnier, the lord of Sydon, 
to leave his own principality, and advance to the 
aid of his king. This brave old warrior opened 
the campaign, with seven thousand men, by attack- 
ing and routing a Moslem army, which had been 
sent by the caliph of Egypt, for the reduction of 
Jaffa. No quarter was given in this battle, and 
he who was defeated was slain. But for this timely 
relief, the city of Jaffa must have been captured. 
A large Egyptian fleet was blockading its port, 
and the soldiers, in want of provisions, would have 
fallen by famine within another week. The infidel 
admiral, after the defeat of his arms, being unable 
to reduce the place, put to sea with the intention 
of returning to Egypt. His country, however, he 
was never destined to reach. Henry Michali, who 
commanded a Venetian squadron which was cruis- 
ing off the coast of Syria, fell in with the Moslem 

and brought it to action. After a long and 
devaese fight the Mahommedan commander was 
‘slain, his galley taken, and his ships dispersed. 
The Christians, thus victorious at sea and on shore, 
Garnier advanced on Ascalon to punish the garri- 
son for their marauding excursions, and, if possible, 
to bring the fortress under his rule. Coming sud- 
denly on a body of Saracen troops, who were out 
ravaging the country, he cut them to pieces, and 
in doing it, only lost an hundred men. ‘Then ap- 
proaching the town, he carried it with his first 
assault, and effectually kept it, by putting all its 
defenders to death. 

The knights of St. John, being called upon at 
all times to take an active part in the military 
movements of the day, were frequently drafted on 
foreign service, and absent for years from their 
convent. The few who remained in Jerusalem 
being unable to attend on the sick in their hospi- 
tal, and to guard the palmers who were on their 
way through Palestine, it was found necessary to 
form another association for their protection, which 
is now known as that of the Templars. The fol- 
lowing extracts, touching so directly as they do, 
on the formation of this new Order, will be found 
of interest : 

“ Hugh de Paqus, Geoffrey de St. Aldemar, and 
seven other Frenchmen, whose names are not men- 
tioned in history, moved with the dangers to which 
pilgrims were exposed in going to Jerusalem, and 
coming from it, formed among themselves a little 
society to serve as a guard to conduct and bring 
them back afterwards beyond the defiles of the 
mountains, and the passages of the greatest danger. 
It was at: first only a mere association of some 








private persons who, without obliging themselves 
to any rule, or taking the monastic habit, went to 
meet the pilgrims when they were requested to do 
so. Brompton, an historian almost contemporary 
with them, relates that in his time, these gentle- 
men were supposed to be pupils of the Hospitallers, 
and to have subsisted several years only by relief 
from them. ‘They retired into an house near the 
temple, which occasioned their having afterwards 
the name of Templars, or Knights of the Temple.” 
Sutherland says, “ that the history of their union 
being communicated to Pope Honorius the second, 
he granted his sanction that, in imitation of the 
Knights of St. John, they should constitute them- 
selves a military association ; and from this humble 
origin sprang the ‘Templars, that knightly band 
which, for two centuries, rivalled the Hospitallers in 
powerandrenown. The basis of the institution, like 
that of the Hospitallers, was chastity and obedience ; 
and the ancient Templars are said to have been so 
outrageously virtuous, that they held it a tempting 
of Providence to look a fair woman in the face, 
and scrupled evento kiss their own mothers.”** The 
celebrated Bernard of Clairvaux, who was after- 
wards so much distinguished as to be called the 
Peter of the second crusade, was the person named 
by the council of Champagne, to take the Tem- 
plars under his protection, to give them a habit 
and enact their laws. Some of the regulations 
imposed on the Order, by this pious monk, are 
worthy of being recorded. Vertot says, that, by 
one of his statutes, “‘ he ordered them, instead of 
prayers and offices, to say over every day a certain 
number of pater nosters; which would make one 
imagine that these warriors, at that time, knew 
not how to read. By another, he required that 
they should not eat flesh above three days in a 
week ; though he allowed them three dishes on the 
day of their abstinence. He declared that each 
Templar might have one esquire, and three saddle 
horses, but he forbade all gilding and superfluous 
ornaments on their equipage. He ordered that 
their habits should be white, and, as a mark of their 
profession, Pope Eugenius the third added a red 
cross, placed on the heart.” Mills, while writing 
of these two Orders, justly remarks, *‘ that, in most 
countries, the privileges of the Templars and those 
of the Hospitallers were commensurate, and that 
the nobility of Europe were divided in their re- 
gard to the military friars, and the red cross knights. 
Personal purity, submission, and community of pos- 
sessions were the qualities of each Order: and it 
would have been false and invidious to have assert- 
ed, that one was more distinguished than the other, 
as the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enter- 


*This feeling was doubtless prompted by the conduct 
of a worthy saint of olden time, who, for a penance, after 
gazing on a pretty woman, threw himself in the water, 
though breaking the ice todo it. An act which nearly cost 
him his life !—Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 
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prize. ‘The former was a religious as well as a 
military institution ; but the latter was not occu- 
pied by the specific duties of a hospital; and, there- 
fore, while some people admired the union of piety 
and valor in the cavaliers of St. John, others, more 
absolutely fond of war, embraced the discipline of 
the Knights of the Temple.” Having said thus 
much of the Knights Templars, we shall leave 
them for a time and again take up the thread of 
our sketch. Garnier did not long survive the cap- 
ture of Ascalon. Ten days only had he ruled 
over the city, when he was seized with a virulent 
disease, which, after a short illness, carried him to 
his grave, to the great grief of all whom he go- 
verned. Fortunate it was for the garrison that 
William des Barres, the lord of Tiberias, was pre- 
sent to succeed to the vacant command. ‘This 
officer, who was famed throughout Syria for his 
personal courage and skill in infidel warfare, no 
sooner found himself at the head of an army, than 
he called his officers together to lay before them a 
plan which he had devised for the reduction of 
Tyre. The crusaders, ever ready to engage in 
any expedition against their enemies, hailed this 
proposal of their chief with shouts of applause, 
only suggesting that the attack should be deferred 
until spring, and that the codperation of Micheli, 
the Venetian admiral, should be secured, to enable 
them to make an assault at the same time both at 
sea and on shore, which would give them a better 
chance of success. Des Barres, listening to this 
advice of his council, sent two of his friends, laden 
with presents, to congratulate the admiral on his 
victory over the Egyptians, and to ask him to join 
his forces that they might drive the Moslems out 
of Tyre, and make it a Christian city. Micheli 
willingly offered to engage in the expedition, pro- 
vided he was paid for his services. And although 
his demands for a third of the city if reduced, and 
a street in Jerusalem with a church, a bath, and 
ovens solely for the use of his countrymen, were 
thought to be exorbitant, still they were acceded 
to, and in the spring the attempt on Tyre was 
made. ‘This city, though greatly fallen from its 
ancient grandeur, was still, at the time of which 
we are writing, a well built town, well fortified, 
and, as the crusaders found it, admirably well de- 
fended by its inhabitants. The Tyrians, after un- 
dergoing a five months siege, were compelled to 
capitulate. It should, however, be said to their 
credit, that the gates of Tyre were not opened, 
until famine had greatly thinned the Mahommedan 
ranks, and their walls were so battered, that on any 
assault their enemies might find an entrance into 
the heart of theircity. On the 30th of July, 1124, 
Tyre was captured, and for three days it was pil- 
laged by the Christian troops, who, from the wealth 
they found, were amply repaid for their conquest. 
While Des Barres and Micheli were employed in 
rebuilding the walls of the city, that it might be 


tenable for a garrison which they intended to leave 
for its defence, some movements were taking place 
in the north of Syria, which had an important bear- 
ing on the history of the Holy Land. A few Ar- 
menians, prompted by the hope of a large reward, 
entered the town of Carra as merchants, and going 
to the palace where the king of Jerusalem and his 
cousin, Courtenay, were confined, murdered the 
guard, and setthe royal prisoners atliberty. Hardly 
had the captives got without the town before this 
deed was discovered, and their flight was known. 
Balac, anxious to prevent their escape, sent out 
several parties of cavalry to scour the country, 
and cut off their retreat. Baldwia was overtaken 
and brought back, to be confined again in the pal- 
ace, which had served for nearly five years as his 
prison. But Courtenay, more fortunate when alone 
than he had been before with an army, disguised 
as a trader, reached Edessa in safety. ‘This prince, 
suffering under the remembrance of a long capti- 
vity, and burning to revenge himself, hastily col- 
lected a large force, with several hundred Hospi- 
tallers, and marched back to Carra to give his 
enemy battle. Balac, on his approach, did not 
confine himself to his fortress, in which he might 
have successfully withstood a siege, but, like a 
brave man, made a sortie with a body of soldiers, 
and brought on the engagement in an open plain. 
Courtenay, observing the Turcoman chief in the 
thickest of the fight, spurred on his horse to bring 
him to a single combat. The Moslem commander 
did not shun the contest, and thus these warriors 
met. After a hard fight, Balac fell, struck with a 
fatal blow, and in dying gave the Christian prince 
a wound with his scimetar, which, after three years 
of suffering, was the cause of hisdeath. The in- 
fidels retreated on the fall of their leader, and the 
crusaders, unable to take the town, returned again 
to Edessa. Balac’s widow consented, immedi- 
ately after her husband's decease, to liberate her 
prisoner, the king of Jerusalem, on condition of 
his paying the sum of fifty thousand “ pieces of 
silver money of what they call Michelins,” and 
leaving his daughter, Melesinda, as a hostage for 
the other moiety, which was to be paid before the 
lapse of a year. ‘The king consented to these 
terms, and got safely back to his throne, after 
it had been so long vacant by his imprisonment. 
During the one hundred and ninety-four years that 
the Holy Land was under Christian rule, the Cru- 
saders, Hospitallers and Templars were always at 
war with their Egyptian and Saracen neighbors. 
In this long period, generation after generation had 
passed away, and each in its turn had furnished 
combatants for the deadly strife which had been 
entailed on it, by the deeds of the one which had 
preceded it. At all times the Christians in Pales- 
tine were an isolated band, and surrounded, as they 
were, by their infidel enemies, they were ever 





threatened with their incursions, or exposed to their 
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attacks. No one of the Latin kings was more 
continually disturbed by the enmity of the Moslem 
race, than Baldwin du Bourg. Scarcely had he 
been free for a month from his prison at Carra, be- 
fore he was compelled to leave Jerusalem and en- 
gage with two powerful Turcoman princes, Borse- 
quin and Doldekurin, who had marched into Syria 
at the head of their armies and laid siege to the 
city of Antioch. Coming suddenly on his enemies 
he routed them ina pitched battle, and made so 
many prisoners, that he was enabled to release his 
daughter from bondage, without paying to the Ma- 
hommedan princess any part of the sum which he 
had stipulated for her ransom. 

The king, finding his health fail him on his re- 
turn to his capital, was anxious, in event of his 
death, to secure to his family an undisputed claim 
to his throne. Having no sons, Baldwin looked 
among the Cavaliers in his train, to find one who, 
from his birth, might marry his daughter, Mele- 
sinda, (though only eight years old) and by his cou- 
rage could defend the kingdom which she should 
bring him for her inheritance. Fulk, Count of 
Anjou, was the person chosen by the king to be 
his future son-in-law, and all historians are agreed 
in saying that he could not have made a better 
choice.* 

This crusader was a Frenchman by birth, and a 
widower. Losing his wife, to whom he was much 
attached, he sought to assuage his grief by making 
a pilgrimage to Palestine, and engaging in Paynim 
war. Enjoying a large property, he travelled like 
a prince to the Holy Land, carrying with him a 
hundred gentlemen, all of whose expenses he paid! 
Differing altogether in disposition from his father, 
who, from his disagreeable character, “ was sur- 
named le Rechin, or the ill-humored,” he soon be- 
came universally popular with the crusaders, who 
esteemed him for his private worth, while they ad- 
mired his daring intrepidity. Fulk, after remaining 
four years in the Holy Land, was about returning 
to France when Baldwin made known his intention 
of giving him his eldest daughter in marriage, and 
asked him to remain in Jerusalem. The count, 
dazzled with the prospect of wearing a crown, 
thought not of Melesinda’s youth, though he was 
more than five times as old as this princess at the 
time of his betrothal.t In 1129, this marriage was 


* Mills, in his history of the crusades, has thus spoken 
of the count’s ancestors. “The earls of Anjou had often 
made journies to Palestine. One of them, many years 
before the first crusade, went to Jerusalem, and compelling 
two servants, by an oath, to do whatever he commanded, 
he was publicly dragged by them in the sight of the Turks 
to the holy sepulchre. The servants scourged his naked 
back, while the old sinner cried aloud, “ Lord receive thy 
wretched Fulk, thy perfidious, thy runagate, regard my re- 
pentant soul, O Lord.” 

tF uller, in his history of the Holy War, quaintly remarks, 
“that they never want years to marry who have a kingdom 
for their portion.” 





consummated, and two years afterwards, on Bald- 
win’s decease, Fulk ascended the vacant throne. 

Another religious and military Order was formed 
about this time in Jerusalem, known as that of St. 
Lazarus. The object of its members was to re- 
lieve all poor Christians, who were afflicted with 
leprosy. Jt would appear as if, at a very early 
age, the attention of the benevolent was called to 
those who were suffering with this loathsome dis- 
ease. Mills observes that, “in the year 370, St. 
Bazil built a large hospital in the suburbs of Cesa- 
rea, and lepers were the peculiar objects of its 
care. These poor men were, by the laws and cus- 
toms of the east, interdicted from intercourse with 
their relations and the world, and their case was 
so deplorable, that, according to unexceptionable 
testimony, the emperor, Valens, Arian as he was, 
enriched the hospital of Cesarea, with all the lands 
which he possessed in that part of the world. 
Christian charity formed similar institutions in va- 
rious places of the east. Lazarus became their 
tutelary saint, and the buildings were styled Laza- 
rettos. One of those hospitals was in existence at 
Jerusalem at the time of the first crusade. It was 
a religious order, as well as a charitable institu- 
tion, and followed the rule of St. Augustin. For 
purposes of defence against the Musselman tyrants, 
the members of the society became soldiers, and 
insensibly they formed themselves into distinct 
bodies of those who attended the sick, and those 
who mingled with the world. The cure of lepers 
was their first object, and they not only received 
lepers into their Order, for the benefit of charity, 
but their grand-master was always to be a man who 
was afflicted with the disorder, the removal whereof 
formed the purpose of their institution. The cava- 
liers, who were not lepers, and were not in a con- 
dition to bear arms, were the allies of the Chris- 
tian kings of Palestine. The Order was taken 
under royal protection, and the Jerusalem monarch 
conferred upon it various privileges.” The Knights 
of St. Lazarus were never distinguished in Mus- 
selman warfare. In no one of the histories of 
the Holy Land which we have consulted, have 
we found any mention made of their achieve- 
ments. Although the military monks of this Or- 
der do not appear to have been spurred. on by 
the same courage as their compeers of St. John 
and the temple, to bear the first shock of battle, 
by being the foremost in the fight, still there can- 
not be a doubt that they fought as well as the great 
body of soldiers who composed the Christian army, 
and are equally entitled with them, to share in the 
glory of their conquests. Had they even acted 
in a cowardly manner, it would have been chroni- 
cled against them, and it must be stated that if his- 
torians have penned nothing in favor of the Knights 
of St. Lazarus, they have said nothing to their dis- 
grace. That the disgusting and dangerous duties 
performed by the monks who remained in their hos- 
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pital may be better known, we shall give a singu- 
larly striking account of the leprosy, as we have 
found it recorded in Henderson’s history of Iceland. 

This writer says, “that it is now generally 
agreed by physicians, that the Icelandic leprosy is 
the legitimate Elephantiasis, or Lepra Arabum, 
one of the most Herculean distempers ever em- 
ployed as scourges to the human race. In its pri- 
mary stages its symptoms are inconsiderable and 
very ambiguous, A small reddish spot, scarcely 
larger than the point of a needle, breaks out at first 
about the forehead, nose, corner of the eyes, or 
lips; and in proportion as it increases, other pus- 
tules make their appearance on the breast, arms, 
armpits, which generally dry up in one place, and 
break out in another, without pain, till the disease 
has considerably advanced, when they cover alrnost 
the whole bedy, give the skin a scabrous appear- 
ance, stiffen it, and terminate sometimes in shining 
scales which fall off like dust, sometimes in malig- 
nant tumors and swellings. ‘The patient, in the 
mean time, labors under lassitude of body, anes- 
thesia, and lowness of spirits. When the malady 
becomes inveterate, the breath, which was before 
disagreeable, now gets intolerably fetid ; a strong 
unctuous matter is perspired; the hair, already 
changed in color, falls off; the voice grows hoarse 
and nasal; and the face becomes terribly deformed. 
The look is wild and haggard ; the pallid red color 
of the body is only relieved by the most disgusting 
uleersy;which, becoming deeper, putrid, and viru- 
lent, not only affect the bones and joints, but, as 
they spread over the skin, deep ravines are formed, 
which give it an elephantine appearance, whence 
the name elephantiasis. The fingers get quite 
stiff and crooked, and the nails, and other parts of 
the body-fall off by degrees. During the night, the 
patient is harassed with terrible dreams, and he is 
oppressed by day with a terrible melancholy, in 
which he is often tempted to make way with him- 
self. He gradually surrenders one patt of his body 
after another to the insatiate malady ; and, at length, 
death, the long wished-for deliverer, comes sud- 
denly, and puts an end to his misery. 

As the leprosy is infectious, almost every person 
shuns the company of the sufferer, which must 
greatly add to the misery of his situation; nor can 
he flatter himself after the distemper has ad- 
vanced to a certain degree, with any hopes of relief 
from medical assistance. It is considered to be 
irregularly hereditary ; yet the symptoms do not 
become visible, before the person has reached the 
years of maturity. In cases of infection, too, it 
generally happens that three or four years elapse 
before any eruption breaks out in the skin. It 
then proceeds with slow, but steady progress, and 
it is possible for the person who is afflicted with it 
to drag out a wretched existence to the protracted 


among other significatory designations, the name 
of the ** First born of Death.” The Icelandic 
“* Likthra” is scarcely less striking. It properly 
signifies a rancid, putrifying corpse, than which 
there is nothing a person, inveterately affected with 
the leprosy, more perfectly resembles. What a 
mercy that we are now almost entirely freed from 
a disease, whose victims were at one time so nu- 
merous in Europe, that every country in it was 
filled with hospitals for their reception !” 

Ii is difficult to picture a situation, which would 
be more horrible than that in which these monks 


of St. Lazarus were placed. Living in a hospin. 


tal filled with lepers, and liable, at any time, to be 
infected with a disease which was more dreadful 
than death, they became lost to the world, though 
the world did not lose sight of them. The Chris- 
tian charity, and moral courage, evinced by these 
Knights, made them so popular in Europe, that, in 
a short time, the rents which accrued from their 
endowments, were more than sufficient for their 
own support, and that of their patients. During 
the whole period that the Latins held sway in 
Jerusalem, the gates of the hospital were always 
open to give shelter to those wretched beings who 
could not find it elsewhere. Not unfrequently a 
pious pilgrim, on expressing a wish to become a 
member of this Order, was compelled before his 
admission, to wander through the “ Holy Land,” 
and seek in the high ways for lepers, men, women 
and children, who, deserted by their relations, had 
been left there to die. What a service was this 
to be engaged in! and what a group of followers 
to collect! Historians have observed such a stu- 
died silence with reference to this Order, that we 
know not who were its founders, or rulers, or when 
it ceased to exist. While volume after volume 
has been written to chronicle the deeds of the Hos- 
pitallers and Templars, the Knights of St. Lazarus 
have been spoken of in a single sentence, and this 
often has been given in the shape of anote. Cer- 
tainly the character and conduct, profession and 
services of these monks did not merit such neg- 
lect, and why they have received it, must ever re- 
maina mystery. Having said thus much of these 
Christian friars and their hospital, of its inmates 
and their sufferings, we shall return to our subject 
again, though it be only to bring it to a close. 
Alphonsus the first, king of Navarre, and Arra- 
gon, a brave and gallant soldier, who, after his ac- 
cession to the throne, had fought two and thirty 
battles with the Moors, and been victorious in all, 
was himself, in 1131, overcome by his enemies, 
and slain with the most of his army. This mon- 
arch, a year prior to his death, having no heirs to 
succeed him, gave his kingdom by his will, to the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, and to the Knights of St. 
John, and the Temple. Although the grandees of 





term of fifty, or sixty years. Very emphatically 
have the inhabitants of the east given this disease, 
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Spain consented to this arrangement, prior to the 
decease of their king, still Da Pay had no sooner 
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appeared at Madrid, as the representative of his 
Order, to claim his right of succession, before he 
found the nobles opposed to him, and declaring 
that no one should inherit their crown who was not 
a Spaniard by birth, and a scion of a royal house. 
It was by virtue of this decision, that two princes 
of the name of Ramyre, ascended the thrones of 
Arragon and Navarre, and made known their de- 
termination to retain them, as the only lawful 
heirs—Du Puy, finding himself“ embarrassed every 
day in a labyrinth of proposals which had no mean- 
ing, and of which he saw no end,” wisely conclu- 
ded to take the castles, lands, and a yearly sum of 
money which were offered by the king, and yield- 
ing his claim to the crown, return again to his con- 
vent. From this time, to the year 1800, the Hos- 
pitaller who ruled over the Order of St. John, was 
honored with the title of Grand-Master, and treated 
as a sovereign prince. Du Puy, as the inheritor 
of a kingdom, was justly entitled to these distinc- 
tions, but by what right his successor claimed them 
after his decease, we are left at a loss to discover. 

Having now stated all the interesting incidents 
which we have found recorded of the foundation 
of the Order of St. John in Jerusalem, we would 
remark, that never was there an assault made, a 
battle fought, or a sortie carried into execution 
against the infidels while the crusaders held the 
Holy Land, in which the Knights of this convent 
did not distinguish themselves as brave and valiant 
men. Oftentimes were the monks defeated, and 
brought to an ignominious death—but then they 
... met their fate like courageous men, thinking they 
were martyrs to a Christian cause. When victo- 
rious, these military friars, in their turn, shew no 
mercy to their fallen foes, and too frequently do 
we find them committing deeds of cruelty, which 
nothing but the ignorance of the age in which they 
lived, coupled with its barbarity, can possibly ex- 
cuse. Du Puy, after a long, a happy, and a fortu- 
nate reign of more than forty years, was seized 
with a mortal disease, and died in his convent in 
1160, beloved and respected by all. 

We now pass over a period of one hundred and 
thirty one years, not because it is devoid of inte- 
rest, but for the reason that we cannot give a sketch 
of the history of the Hospitallers, without entering 
fully into that of the Holy Land, with which it is 
so intimately connected. Saying, therefore, no- 
thing of the reign of Angur de Balden, who suc- 
ceeded Du Puy, and of the eighteen Grand-Masters, 
who were his successors in princely rule, we come 
down to the year 1291, when John de Villiers pre- 
sided over the convent, and when the monks of St. 
John, the Teutonic Knights, Templars and Cru- 
saders, were, after many desperate struggles, com- 
pelled to leave their burning towns, and flying to 
the sea coast, embark on their ships for protection. 
Early in the month of April, 1291, Khalil, the sul- 
tan of Egypt, appeared before the walls of Acre 





with two hundred thousand men to bring the city 
under Mahommedan rule. This was the last foot- 
hold of the Christians, of all their conquests in 
nine crusades, and this they determined to keep, if 
skill and courage would save it. Men, having no 
places to retreat to, in case of a defeat, and no suc- 
cours to expect in their contests, usually fight most 
courageously—and although the garrison of Acre 
did not require these incentives to spur them on to 
action with their Moslem foes, still, with the com- 
mon soldiers, they doubtless had their weight. 
Gallant officers can do but little in a battle, with- 
out the support of their men, and the Knights of 
St. John would have never acquired their celeb- 
rity, but for the devotedness and gallantry of the 
squires, and serving brothers, who were in constant 
attendance upon them. Khalil had sworn to his 
dying father, that he would get possession of Acre, 
and scatter to the four winds the ashes of those 
who defended it. With his great force he was ena- 
bled to keep his oath, though, in fulfilling it, he lost 
two thirds of his army. So bravely did the Chris- 
tians defend their posts, that, when the Moslems 
entered the city, they heard only the shrieks and 
cries of women and children, for those who had 
been their protectors, were silent in death. “ Thus 
terminated, in blood and desolation, a war which 
had lasted, with little interruption, for one hundred 
and ninety four years, and which retains the appel- 
lation of Holy, to this day ;’—a war, says Fuller, 
“for continuance the longest, for money spent the 
costliest, for bloodshed the cruelist, for pretences 
the most pious, for true intent the most politic, the 
world ever saw.” 

A few Hospitallers and Templars, who had es- 
caped from the different fortresses in the Holy 
Land, fled to Cyprus, where, on their arrival, they 
were well received by Henry, the king of the 
island, who gave them a town to reside in. The 
Templars, who are a proud and overbearing set of 
mén, soon became so much disliked by the Cy- 
priotes, that they were compelled to leave their 
* delicious abode,” and return to their bailwicks in 
Europe. But the monks of St. John were of a 
totally different character ;—for they were so hum- 
ble in their carriage, so affable in their conduct, so 
generous to the poor, and so attentive to the sick, 
that Henry feared their growing popularity with 
his subjects, and tried, by loading them with taxes, 
to rid himself of their presence. The king, how- 
ever, found it no easy task to drive them out of his 
Island. De Villiers, anxious to remain in the Le- 
vant with his Order, that, in case of another cru- 
sade, he might return to Jerusalem, wrote to the 
Pope and asked for his protection. The Roman 
pontiff, much to his credit, warmly espoused the 
Grand-Master’s cause, and obliged the king, not 
only to refund all the money which he had received 
from the Order, but for the future to tax it no 
more, while under his jurisdiction. Five years 
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had the Hospitallers resided in Cyprus, an Island 
which, for its beautiful scenery, its rich soil, many 
fruits, and lovely climate, the ancients had dedicated 
to the goddess of love, when they were afflicted by 
the death of De Villiers, their brave and pious 
prince. The reign of this Grand-Master is memo- 
rable in the history of the Order for two remarka- 
ble events. The first, for the expulsion of the con- 
vent from the Holy Land, which he fought so 
bravely to prevent, and secondly, for sending his 
ships to Europe to carry pilgrims to Jaffa, thereby 
Jaying the foundation of a naval force for his suc- 
cessors, which should be superior to that of any 
other power in the Christian world, for more than 
four hundred years. The sultans of Turkey and 
Egypt, hearing these voyages were made, sent 
their commanders to intercept the Knights on their 
passage ; and this they did at first so successfully, 
that the Christians met with many reverses. After 
several vessels had been taken, and their crews 
carried into captivity, De Villiers ordered his monks 
to arm for their own defence, and for that of their 
ships. It was thus the Knights became naval men, 
and their Order a naval power. In 1296, Odo de 
Puis was honored with the vacant Grand-Master- 
ship—but his rule continued only two years, and 
he was succeeded by William de Villaret, who was 
destined to hold a distinguished rank in the history 
of his convent. On his decease, 1307, his brother, 
Fulk d’ Villaret, came to the throne. If we look 
back to the period when the Knights were living in 
the Holy Land, and ask what has become of their 
monuments, we are told that even the site of the 
hospital which gave birth to their convent, is now 
unknown, and that the fortifications which, for 
nearly two centuries, they so bravely defended, are 
at this day but piles of crambling stones. If, when 
driven from the Holy Land, we follow them to 
Cyprus, where they dwelt for fourteen years, we 
find that nothing now remains, not even a ruin to 
show that they ever had a habitation and a name 
amidst the verdant hills, and picturesque valleys of 
this, at one time, truly beautiful Island. These 
warrior priests, persecuted by the king of Cyprus 
for (as he said) not obeying his laws, and paying 
the taxes which he levied upon them, embarked on 
their ships, and sought, among the many isles 
which dotted this eastern sea, for one which they 
might call their own. Rhodes, so famed for its 
climate, its wealth, and its harbors, was the one 
which they selected, and, if we may believe the 
poetical descriptions of Savary and La Martine, 
they could not have made a happier selection. But 
such a possession was not to be easily won. The 
Grecian and Saracenic inhabitants, being averse 
to any change of masters, united their forces to- 
gether, and answered the summons, sent them to 
surrender, by threats of the most determined defi- 
ance. Villaret hoisted his standard over its bas- 


the privations of a four years siege, and were 
weak from the losses of an hundred attacks. To 
the conquerors it was a dear-bought victory ; for, 
in reducing the Island, the Grand-Master had ex- 
pended millions of money, and among the thou- 
sands of his followers who had perished, were 
many of his bravest Knights and choicest troops. 
Hardly had the monks succeeded in bringing the 
Island of Cos, and many other barren islets in its 
neighborhood, under their rule, before they were 
called upon to defend themselves against a powerful 
force, which Osman surnamed the “ bone breaker,” 
a warlike Turk, bad landed on Rhodes to assault 
them. A desperate contest ensued, and the Otto- 
man leader, meeting with a grievous repulse, and 
unable to rally his soldiers, fled with a single com- 
panion, a trusty slave, who, leagueing his fortunes 
with those of his master, would not desert him. 
Osman, having sworn by the beard of the prophet 
that, so long as he could wield a sword, he would 
never become a prisoner to a Christian foe, deter- 
mined to keep his oath, though he might perish in 
its fulfilment. Chance willed his escape, for, on 
getting to the water’s edge, he found a fisherman’s 
boat concealed among the rocks, which, with the 
assistance of his companion, he succeeded in get- 
ting afloat. Some of the monks, who had wit- 
nessed his flight from the ramparts, mounted their 
horses, and started in full pursuit. But the Otto- 
man chief had the lead of an hour, and before his 
enemies got to the beach, the current, had carried 
him without the range of their darts. So long as 
the Knights remained on the banks, the Turkish 
prince continued to brandish his scimetar, and wave 
his cap in defiance. And as they left, he gave them 
his war ery over the water, which met them both 
louder and stronger, because he who had sent it was 
free. Disappointed and enraged, the monks re- 
turned to their quarters, while the fugitives, with- 
out provisions, sails, or oars, were drifting in their 
frail bark to sea. The land breeze, which blew 
strongly at night, carried Osman and his slave to 
the opposite coast of Asia Minor, where, after a 
passage of eighteen hours, and passing over as 
many miles, they landed in safety, ‘Thirty-five 
hundred unfortunate soldiers, who could not reach 
their boats, were made prisoners of war, and 
doomed to a servitude which was as lasting as 
their lives: Such was the destiny of these wretch- 
ed captives, the more cruel, because they were en- 
chained in sight of their native hills, and without 
even having achance to reach them. When it 
was known in Europes that the Knight had a fixed 
residence, many French, Spanish, German and 
Italian noblemen went to Rhodes and entered the 
ranks of the Order. The achievements of this 
distinguished body of seamen and soldiers, shall 
be the subject of our next chapter. 
Rome, 1843. 
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TO WHOM DOES WASHINGTON’S GLORY BELONG? 


The disposition to appropriate to one’s own coun- 
try whatever grandeur and honor can be drawn 
around her, is a useful and often a beautiful trait of 
National character. Thus, the patriotic states- 
man devises and espouses measures, which will 
reflect the greatest lustre upon his beloved land, 
and seeks to connect her fame with the noble and 
grand movements of mankind. The orator, with 
the glow of genius and the light of truth, and in 
the brilliant colors of exulting hope, portrays her 
renown; and, with the fervor of soul-seated zeal 
and pride, exhorts all her sons to place her on 
the pinnacle of true glory: and the Historian 
comes at length to collect around her the splendor 
of her whole past career, and to shed upon her 
honors drawn from the widest range through which 
truth will allow him to wander. 
other times and other nations must lend something 
to his country’s fame ; and sometimes, in the excess 
of his zeal, he is tempted to act the ungenerous 
part of weaving in her chaplet laurels that belong 
toanother. This spirit of nationality is the dangh- 
ter of Patriotism—and her powerful aid. In the 
brightest eras of Nations, it has been the govern- 
ing motive of those who raised them to their ex- 
alted position. It swayed and inspired Chatham, 


Pitt, and their compeers. Bonaparte’s greatest ex- 


ploits were performed, when he fought for France : 


and, indeed, did he not seek during his whole 
career, to exalt her over all the European nations, 
as well as himself over all mankind? More than 


all men did Washington live for his country. 


A true national] spirit will elevate a nation, and 


then, when the people boast, they can do so ho- 


nestly, and enjoy a proud consciousness that they 
have contributed to the greatness in which they 
National vanity is entirely different from 
The former feeds on the recollec- 
tion of what others have done; and, whilst it is 
gaseonading, the glory achieved by heroes and 
‘patrio The 


exult. 
national pride. 


ots | of older days may be fading fast. 
S active and zealous. 





ry "English Statesmen and historians seem to be 
more thoroughly imbued with this spirit, than those 
of any other country. England’s glory has been 
a passion with her greatest heroes; and the bare 
annunciation “ Iingland expects every man to do 
his duty,” has dispelled the deepest gloom, and 
aroused to the most gallant victories the almost 


desponding. 


In past times, no country had more devoted and 
Times of 
difficulty, peril and oppression must ever call forth 
the noblest and highest displays of man’s talents 


disinterested Patriots than America. 


The lustre of 


ter It views the deeds of 
- the fathers” as examples for imitation, as well as 
: “subjects for exultation, and strives to perpetuate, by 
— exploits, the renown in which it so justly 


and virtues; but the labor is to keep up these dis- 
plays, when the difficulties are surmounted and the 
“tyranny overpast.” The only feeling that can 
do this is one of devoted nationality. Let the 
sons of this free republic live for her honor and 
glory, in the eyes of the enlightened nations of 
the world—basing that glory on the foundations of 
truth and justice—not disregarding, but by noble 
deeds, defying the opprobrious jeers and compari- 
sons of foreigners. Let Legislators plan and exe- 
cute measures which will exalt her before the 
assembled world. But the attractions of the sub- 
ject have already prolonged this introduction. 

It has been already remarked, that Historians are 
sometimes tempted to rob others, in order to in- 
crease the splendor of their own country. Mr. 
Alison, who must be ranked with the greatest of 
modern historians, has given a striking and almost 
amusing illustration of his overstrained propensity 
to magnify England; still, she will get the full be- 
nefit of his labors, and a title may soon repay him 
for his high-wrought eulogiums and masterly exal- 
tation. 

The fame of Washington has filled the world— 
and not as other men’s has filled it. ‘The names of 
other men have resounded throughout the world,— 
but there have been some virtues and excellencies 
which have shrunk instinctively from the swelling 
notes of their fame, as discordant and false; yet 
when the praise of Washington was sung, they 
came forth eager to catch the rising strain, and 
strove to retain the lingering notes, as it passed on. 
Mr. Alison, like Lord Brougham, must have joined 
in this exalted strain; but, then, he has sought to 
give to Britain the glory of producing the charac- 
ter of Washington. Speaking of the close of the 
year 1796, he says— 

“The end of the same year witnessed the re- 
signation of the presidency of the United States of 
America by General Washington, and his voluntary 
retirement into private life. Modern history has 
not so spotless a character to commemorate. In- 
vincible in resolution, firm in conduct, incorruptible 
in integrity, he brought to the helm of a victorious 
republic the simplicity and innocence of rural life ; 
he was forced into greatness by circumstances, 
rather than led into it by inclination, and prevailed 
over his enemies rather by the wisdom of his de- 
signs and the perseverance of his character, than 
any extraordinary genius for the art of war. A 
soldier from necessity and patriotism rather than 
disposition, he was the first to recommend a return 
to pacific councils when the independence of his 
country was secured, and bequeathed to his coun- 
trymen an address, on leaving their government, to 
which there is no composition of uninspired wis- 
dom which can bear a comparison. He was modest, 
without diffidence; sensible to the voice of fame 
without vanity ; independent and dignified, without 
either asperity or pride. 








He was a friend to liberty, 
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but not licentiousness ; not to the dreams of enthu- 
siasts, but to those practical ideas which America 
had inherited from her English descent, and which 
were opposed to nothing so much as the extrava- 
gant love of power in the French Democracy. 
Accordingly, after having signalized his life by 
successful resistance to English oppression, he 
closed it by the warmest advice to cultivate the 
friendship of Great Britain; and by his casting 
vote, shortly before his resignation, ratified a treaty 
of friendly and commercial intercourse between the 
mother country and its emancipated offspring. He 
was a Cromwell without his ambition; a Sylla 
without his crimes: and, after having raised his 
country, by his exertions, to the rank of an inde- 
pendent state, closed his career by a voluntary re- 
linquishment of the power which a grateful people 
had bestowed. It is the highest glory of England 
to have given birth, even amid transatlantic wilds, 
to such a man; and if she cannot number him 
among those who have extended her provinces or 
augmented her dominions, she may at least feel a 
legitimate pride in the victories which he achieved, 
and the great qualities which he exhibited, in the 
contest with herself, and indulge with satisfaction 
in the reflection that that vast empire, which neither 
the ambition of Louis XIV. nor the power of Na- 
poleon could dismember, received its first rude 
shock from the courage which she had communi- 
eated to her own offspring; and that, amid the 
convulsions and revolutions of other states, real 
liberty has arisen in that country alone, which in- 
herited in its veins the genuine principles of Brii- 
ish freedom.’”—Alison’s History of Europe, No. 
4, p. p. 446-7. 

The eulogy pronounced in the foregoing extract 
is not unworthy ; but it is not worthy. The eulogy 
of Washington must be short. There is so little 
of his superior excellence in the world, that the 
list of lofty epithets and appropriate phrases, which 
there has been occasion to invent, would soon be 
exhausted. The best eulogy and the best improve- 
ment of his unrivalled example would be for Ame- 
ricans to study his character, impress his farewell 
address, so eloquently alluded to by Mr. Alison, 
upon their hearts ; and then bow their hearts before 
Heaven, and in a spirit of pious patriotism fer- 
vently ask “make me like Washington.” The 
pure and upright mind, in its loftiest aspirations, 
may think his praise; but words can never ex- 
press it. 

But what shall be said to this grasping claim 1 
Shall America’s brightest, rarest gem be trans- 
ferred to the coronal of British glory? There is 
some truth in the boast, that is made of the princi- 
ples of British liberty. No one, the least conver- 
sant with English History, and with the Common 
Law, can doubt this; but “Oh! Liberty, what crimes 
are perpetrated in thy name!” With all the boasted 


subjects, the History of scarcely any other country 
exhibits as much crime, injustice and oppression. 
There is this remarkable feature in it, too, that all 
has been done under the authority of the Existing 
Laws, which have ever been as much vaunted as 
now; for, however much the law forbade, it was 
perverted, or evaded, to compass the desired end. 
How often have “ the genuine principles of British 
freedom” been sacrificed, by their appointed de- 
fenders and preservers too, to the Royal plea- 
sure, or to the pretended expediency or necessity of 
the case ! 
Did “ the genuine principles of British freedom” 
people Americat Did they dictate the colonial 
policy, which drove us to Independence ? for, itis a 
remarkable fact that England set the colonies free 
long before they desired it. When they were ready 
for conciliation, she looked upon them as panting 
for Independence, and took her steps against rebels 
and not as against children. This mistake may 
have led to the establishment of our Independence, 
at the time it was achieved. It may be admitted, 
that the very principles of British freedom for 
which Sidney and Hampden died, were those which 
inspired Washington and his compatriots. But 
the principles of Sidney and Hampden were spu- 
rious, and the genuine slew them. Yes, and those 
very principles of British freedom, which the suc- 
cessive ministers and their supporters, in Great 
Britain, during the revolutionary war, maintained 
to be “the genuine,” would have added our fathers 
to the list of state criminals. Then, this same 
historian, for the same end, would have condemned 
as rebellious the very acts, which have achieved a 
fame so splendid, that he covets and plunders it for 
his own country. British oppression may claim 
the fruits of American liberty; but “the grapes 
are sour.” Even if “the genuine principles of 
British freedom” found an asylum “ in transatlantic 
wilds,” England can claim none of their fruits here ; 
but is rather liable to the obloquy of having banished 
them from home. Ah! no, the glory of our father 
is all our own; the reproach alone is ers. Sh 
was arrayed in long and deadly struggle with 
children—each party contending for the ; 
ment of diametrically opposite principles of free- 
dom ; and this struggle gave birth to the matchless 
Washington. If then “the genuine principles of 
British freedom” had found an asylum here, what 
kind were they for which she was contending t 
England might claim some credit for having 
given occasion to the heroic displays, which her 
zealous and able historian seeks to appropriate 
toher. But this ground is scarcely as tenable as 
the one we have been considering. The attacks 
of the Edinburg Review are thought to have con- 
tributed to the excellence of the noble poet, whose 
fame is now inevery clime. What would be thought 









liberties, immunities and safeguards of English 


of that Review, should it now claim in excuse for 
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its malevolent critique, that the principles of Scotch 
criticism had given higher flights to the poet’s ge- 
nius, and that Scotland was entitled to his fame? 
To make the case parallel, it must be supposed 
that the Review in its strictures had openly de- 
parted from what it had always maintained to be 
the genuine principles of criticism. 


Demosthenes’ guardians robbed him of his patri- 
mony, thus depriving him of all those advantages 
which it was calculated to bestow. The youth de- 
voted himself to study, with the intention of one day 
bringing them to an account for their breach of trust. 
At length, he did arraign them before the tribunals 
of his country, and, by his eloquence and talents, 

succeeded in gaining his cause. What would be 
- thought, if the unfaithful guardians had claimed to 
share the fame of the model orator of the world, 
because their injustice had stimulated his powers 
and conduced to the splendor of his name? 


When Nelson had gained a splendid victory over 
the Danes, one of their writers sought consolation 
in the fact that the conqueror was of Danish de- 
scent, and ascribed his gallant actions to Danish 
valor. Even this is a stronger case, than Mr. Ali- 
son’s ascription to “the genuine principles of Bri- 
tish freedom.” 


Bat, even in these transatlantic wilds, where 
Washington was born, nurtured, lived, acted and 
died, there are those capable of appreciating his 
deeds, and of vindicating America’s sole title to his 
peerless purity and transcendant moral greatness. 
As yet, the historians of America are chiefly her 
orators, and in what matchless style have these, 
time again, written brilliant portions of her history ! 
Suppose a Webster were called to take the his- 
toric pen, in reply, too, to this claim of the British 
annalist; what would be his idea of it? Indeed 
he has already, unintentionally silenced it forever ; 
and, thus far, may justly be quoted as historical 
authority,—for, if specially called to the task above 
supposed, this, or something even still better would 
be his testimony : 

America exercises an influence, and holds out 
an example of still higher character, because of a 
politfeal nature. She has furnished proof of the 
fact that a population, founded on equality, on the 
principle of representation, is fully capable of ful- 
filling all the purposes of government, that it is 
practicable to elevate the masses of mankind, to 
raise them to self-respect, to make thein competent 
to act in the great duty of self-government. This 
she has shown can be done by the diffusion of 
knowledge and education. But, my friends, Ame- 
rica has done more. America has furnished Eu- 
rope and the world with the character of Wasu- 
incton, And if our institutions had done nothing 
else, they would have deserved the respect of man- 
kind. Wasnineron—‘ first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen ;’ Washing- 


‘ton is all our own. 





And the veneration and love 
entertained for him by the people of the United 
States are proof, that they are worthy of such a 
countryman. I would cheerfully put the question 
to-day to the intelligent men of all Europe ; I will 
say to the intelligent of the whole world, what 
character of the century stands out in the relief of 
history, most pure, most respectable, most sublime ; 
and I doubt not that by a suffrage approaching to 
unanimity, the answer would be Wasuineron. 
That monument itself is not an unfit emblem of 
his character, by its uprightness, its solidity, its 
durability. His public virtues and public princi- 
ples were as firm and fixed as the earth on which that 
structure rests; his personal motives as pure as the 
serene Heavens in which its summit is lost. But, 
indeed, it is not an adequate emblem. ‘Towering 
far above this column that our hands have built, 
beheld, not by the citizens of a single city or a 
single State, but by all the families of man, ascends 
the colossal grandeur of the character and life of 
Wasuineton. In all its constituent parts, in all 
its acts, in all its toils, universal love and admira- 
tion, tt is an American production. Born upon 
our soil, of parents born upon our soil, never hav- 
ing for a single day had a sight of the old world, 
reared amid our gigantic scenery, instructed accord- 
ing to the modes of the time in the spare but whole- 
some, elementary knowledge, which the institutions 
of the country furnish for all the children of the 
people ; brought up beneath and penetrated by the 
genial influence of American society, partaking our 
great destiny of labor, partaking and leading in 
that great victory of peace, the establishment of 
the present Constitution ; behold him, aLroceTHER 
aN American. That glorious life— 


‘Where multitudes of virtues passed along, 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng— 
Contending to be seen, then making room 

For the multitudes which were to come,’— 


that life in all its purity, in all its elevation, in all 
its grandeur, was the life of an American citizen. 


I claim him, I claim Washington, wholly for Ame- 


rica, and amidst the perilous and darkened hours 
of the night, in the midst of the reproachés of ene- 
mies, and the misgivings of friends, I turn to that 
transcendant name, for courage and for consolation. 
To him who denies that our transatlantic liberty 
can be combined with law and order, and the secu- 
rity of property, and power and reputation ; to him 
who denies that our institutions can produce any 
exaltation of soul, or passion for true glory ; to him 
who denies that America has contributed any thing 
to the stock of great lessons and great examples, 
to all these I reply by pointing to the character of 
Washington.”—Mr. Webdster’s speech at Bunker 
fill. 
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CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


Still on, still on, the wide world o’er 
With restless steps I roam ; 

But my sadden’d thoughts turn, evermore, 
To my childhood’s simple home. 


The world has many a joyous scene, 
And many a sunny spot; 


But nought, to me, has so 4 ey been, 
As my childhood’s simple lot. 


I’ve tried ambition, power, fame, 
All that the heart can move; 

But none of all such longings claim 
As my childhood’s simple love. 


Time’s ceaseless flight hath borne me on, 
And Autumn’s frosts have come ; 
I'll seek, for age, its rest, there down, 
In my childhood’s simple home. 
* * 7 


* 


Away! away! ’tis not for thee, 
This childhood’s simple scence ! 
“ae beats not, harmoniously, 
ith all that here hath been. 


Bring back thy childhood’s trustful heart, 
Its taste for simple joy ; 

Its warm affections free from art, 
Where pleasures will not cloy. 


Restore its unfledg’d hopes again, 
Its freedom from all guile, 

Promptness to grieve at others’ pain, 
Or in their joys to smile. 


This do ; and whatsoe’er thy fate, 
To rest, or still to roam ; : 
Within thy heart, now desolate 
Shall be thy childhood’s home. 
Frigate Constitution, 1842. J. 





VIRGINIA ANTIQUITIES. 


Inscription on the monument in the garden at 
Westover. 


Here lyeth 
the Honorable Witi1aM Byrrp, Esq 
beiug born to one of the amplest fortunes in the Country 
he was sent early to England for his education 
where underthe care& direction of Sir RopERT SOUTHWELL 
And even favoured with his particular Instruction 
he made a happy proficiency in Polite and * * Learning 
by the means of the same noble friend 
he was introduced to the acquaintance of many of 
the first persons of the Age 
for knowledge, wit, virtue, birth or high station 
and particularly contracted a most particular and bosom 
Friendship 
With the learned and illustrious Charles Boyle Earl of Orrery 
he was called to the Bar in the Middle Temple 
Studied for some time in the low countries 
Visited the Court of France 
And was chosen Fellow of the Royal Society. 


[On the opposite side. } 


Thus eminently fitted for the service and ornament of his 
Country he was made Receiver General of his Majesty’s 
Revenues here was thrice appointed public agent to the 
Court and Ministry of England 
And thirty-seven years a Member 
At last became President of the Council of this Colony. 
To all this was added a great Elegancy of Taste and Life. 
The well-bred gentleman & polite companion 


a 


And hearty friend of the liberties of his Country 
Nat. Mar. 28. 1674. Mort Augt 26, 1744 Anno ®tat 70. 


[N. B. This monument of marble stands in the 
centre of the garden to the west of Westover 
house. } 


Inscription copied from the tombstone of Sir 
William Skipwith, who lies buried at Greencroft, 
near Petersburg. 
Here lyeth the Body of William Skipwith 
Baronet, who deceased the 25th of Feby 
1764, aged 56 years. He descended from 
Sir Henry Skipwith of Prestwould in Leicester- 
shire, created Baronet by King James the 
first, was honored with King Charles the 
first’s commission for raising men against 
the usurping Powers and proved Loyal 
to his King, so that he was deprived of his 
estate by the Usurper, which occasioned 
his and his son’s death, except Sir Gray 
Skipwith Grand-father of the above said 
Sir William Skipwith, who was obliged 
to come to Virginia for refuge, where 
the family hath since continued— 


The following I found in the State Library at 
Richmond. The paper on which it was written 
was discovered in turning over the pages of Smith’s 
History of Virginia. From the earliness of the 
date, 1608, it is likely that Lieut. Herris was one 
of Smith’s companions in an exploratory voyage. 


Here lies ye body of Lieut William Herris 
who died May ye 16th, 1608: aged 065 years ; 
by birth a Britain, a good soldier, a good husband 

& neighbor. 


The above inscription, handsomely carved on a 
tomb-stone of usual size, standing on the banks of 
the Neabsco creek, in Fairfax county, Virginia. 
Its duration to this time is 229 years. 

Correctly copied by me, 
Tuos. Horp, 
Octo’r 20th, 1837. 

Inscription on the tomb-stone of Edward Hill, 
at Shirley, Charles City County, Virginia. 

“‘ Here lyeth interred, the vody of Edward Hill Esq 
one of his Maj’yes Hon’ble Councell of State, Collonell 
and Commander in Chief of the county of Charles 
City and Surry, Judge of his Majestyes High Court 
of Admiralty and sometime Treasurer of Virginia, 
who died the 30th day of November, in the 63d 
yeare of his age, Anno Dom 1700”, 


Statve or Lorp Boterovurr. 

There is to be seen, in front of the College of 
William & Mary, at Williamsburg, a statue of Lord 
Botetourt. It was made in London, by Richard 
Hayware, 1773. 

The following is the inscription—on one side : 


Deeply impressed with the warmest sense of 
gratitude for his Excellency the right honorable 
Lord BOTETOURT’S prudent and wise adminis- 
tration, and that the remembrance of 
those many public and social virtues, 
which so eminently adorned his illustrious 





The splendid CEconomist & Prudent Father of his Family 
The constant enemy of all exhorbitant power 


character might be transmitted to 
latest posterity, the General Assembly 
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of Virginia on the 20th day of July 
Anno Dom mpcc.Lxx! resolved 
with one united voice, to erect this statue 
to his Lordship’s memory. 
Let wisdom and justice preside in any country ; 
the people will rejoice and be happy. 
[On the opposite side.] 
America behold your Friend ! 

Who leaving his native country declined those 
additional honours which were there in store 
for him, that he might heal your wounds 
and restore tranquillity and happiness to 
this extensive continent. With what zeal 
and anxiety he pursued these glorious 
objects Virginia thus bears her grateful 

testimony. 


{On another side, in front. ] 


Tue Rieut HonoraBie 
Norborne Berkeley 
Baron de Botetourt. 
His Majesty’s late Lieutenant and 
Governor General of the Colony and 
Dominion of Virginia. 


The statue of Washington, in the area of the 
capitol at Richmond, was, I believe, the work of 
Houdon, a French sculptor. It was made, by the 
order of the Assembly of Virginia, at Paris, under 
the direction of Mr. Jefferson, a few years after 
the close of the American Revolution. Some par- 
ticulars relative to it may be found in Jefferson’s 
correspondence. ‘The costume of this statue is 
the American military dress of the Revolutionary 
era—coat with epaulettes, enormous waistcoat, 
small clothes, boots and spurs—cue tied up with 
ribbon. One hand holds a cane—the other rests 
upon the fasces, with which are united the sword 
of war and ploughshare of peace—and over it 
thrown a martial cloak. 

The inscription on the pedestal, from the pen of 
James Madison, is as follows: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

The General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia have caused this statue to be erected, 
as a monument of affection and gratitude to 
GrorGe WASHINGTON; 
who, uniting to the endowments of the Hero 
the virtues of the Patriot, and exerting both 
“in establishing the Liberties of his Country, 
has rendered his name dear to his Fellow-Citizens, 
and given the world an immortal example 
of true glory.—Done, in the year of 
CHRIST 
One thousand seven hundred and eighty eight 
and in the year of the Commonwealth the twelfth. 


The Assembly of Virginia presented the brave 
Gen. George Rogers Clark with an honorary sword. 
The sword represented the General and his troops, 
and Gen. Hamilton at the head of the British and 
Indian forces surrendering St. Vincennes. On 
the scabbard was inscribed the motto : 

“ Sic Semper Tyrannis.” 


PRESENTED 
By the State of Virginia to her beloved son. 
GENERAL GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, 
who, 
By the conquest of Illinois and Vincennes, 
Extended her empire and aided in the defence of 
Her Liverties. 
Having seen, in a copy of the Bland genealogy, 
which I found at Jordan’s Point, on James river, 
mention made of the tombstone of Theodorick 
Bland at Westover, near the old Westover church, 
stated in that document to have been then in ruins, 
I had the curiosity to visit the churchyard at West- 
over, where J found the tombstone referredto. ‘The 
genealogy represented it as lying (according to 
the request of the deceased) between the graves 
of twoof his friends. These I discovered,—boih, 
however, on one side of that of Theodorick Bland— 
having been displaced in the lapse of time. ‘The 
three tomb-stones were half covered with earth 
and grass—and one of them (that of Captain 
Perry) much defaced. To decypher them it was 
necessary to clear out many of the letters with 2 
penknife. 
J.S.M. 
Prudentis & Eruditi Tutoporicr 
Buianp Armigeri obijt Aprilis 
23d A D 1671, tatis 41, 
Cujus vidua mestissima 
Filia Ricnarvi Bennet Armig: 
Hoe marmor posuit. 
[Translated. ] 
Jesus Saviour of the world. 
Here lyeth the body of the wise and learned THEopoRIcK 
BuanpD Esq who died April 
23d, 1671, Aged 41. 
His most disconsolate widow 
Daughter of Ricnarp BENNeET Esq 
Erected this tomb. 


[N. B. Coat of arms engraved,—a dragon with 
inflamed tongue; the crest, three lions rampant, &c. | 


Here lyeth the body of Captaine 
Wm Perry who lived neere 
Westovear in this collony 
Who departed this life the 6th day of 
August, Anno Domini 1637. 


Here lyeth interred the body of leftenant 
Collonel Walter Aston who died the 6th 
of Aprill 1656. He was aged 49 years AND 
He lived in this country 28 yeares 


[On the same stone. } 


Here lyeth the Body of Walter Aston 
Who departed this liff ye 29th of January 1666, 
Aged 27 yeares AND 7 monthes. 

The Westover grave-yard is situated on the 
bank of the James River; it is enclosed by an an- 
tique moss-grown and somewhat dilapidated brick 
wall, and shaded by some venerable trees. ‘There 
repose the remains of the Blands, the Byrds, the 
Harrisons and divers others,—it having formerly 
been the parish burial ground, appurtenant to old 





On the blade 


“ A tribute to courage and patriotism 


Westover church, which stood near by. 
Petersburg, Aug. 30, 1843 Cc. C 
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QUEEN MARY’S VISION, 


ON THE EVE OF HER EXECUTION. 


BY MRS. MARIA G. BUCHANAN. 
I. 


Alone, within a tapestried room 
Of an old and feudal hall, 

As twilight flies before the gloom 
Of Night’s descending pall, 

Queen Mary sits, in silence deep ; 
Fixed is her earnest eye, 

As o’er the waste of mem'ry sweep 
The scenes of years gone by. 


II. 


Far back she sees the fleeting flowers 
Of life’s unsullied spring, 

When by her fled the laughing hours, 
On swift and rainbow wing,— 

When soirow’s tear was hid beneath 
Young Joy’s celestial smile, 

And thorns marred not the red rose wreath 
Of childhood’s fairy isle. 


Ill. 


She sees when that fair morning passed 
To girlhood’s sunny day— 

When on her path a spell was cast, 
Of ever potent sway. 

That spell from Beauty’s bower was thrown, 
While Love’s irradiant hand 

Wreathed round her form the magic zone, 
His beauteous mother’s band. 


IV. 


But youth and beauty faintly beam, 
Like waning stars of night, 
When the bright casket’s treasures gleam 
Upon the raptured sight ;— 
Mind’s priceless diamonds glitter thence, 
With Virtue’s virgin gold— 
The spotless pearls of Innocence 
And Learning’s gems untold. 
v. 


That vision passes, and a scene 
Of grandeur meets her eye, 
Plumes, waving free--rich jewels’ sheen, 
Proud banners floating high ; 
And music, that triumphant flings 
Its sweetness on the air, 
Raising the soul on angel wings 
All—all are gathered there, 
VI. 


She stands the fairest of the band, 
In that majestic fane, 

A child of Caledonia’s land, 
And princes grace her train, 

As she—a monarch’s daughter--weds 
Broad France’s youthful king ; 

While Love his hallowed influence sheds, 
*Neath Joy’s resplendent wing. 


VII. 


Alas! alas! that pageant’s o’er, 
Another’s gliding by: 
On Gallia’s fair and fading shore 
Is fixed her tearful eye. 
Right proudly rides her gallant bark, 
Before the freshening blast, 
—Night’s curtain falls ’mid shadows dark :— 
The exile’s dream is past. 
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VIII. 
She’s left, for aye, the sunny clime, 
Beneath whose cloudless skies, 
Mirth’s roses wreathe the wing of lime, 
As noiselessly he flies— 
Where Music, Poesy and Love, 
In their illumined bowers, 
For ever weave their spells above 
The sisterhood of hours. 
Ix. 
All withered in her husband’s grave, 
Love’s first born blossoms lie, 
And joy’s fair flowers that never wave, 
Unless to droop and die. 
She brings unto the home of youth 
An eye bedimmed with tears,— 
A heart that’s lost the guileless truth 
Of girlhood’s happy years. 
x. 
And now, before Queen Mary’s eyes, 
Dim visions swiftly pass, 
Like changing clouds of sunset skies, 
O’er mem’ry’s magic glass ; 
And strange and wild and fearful seem 
Those spectral figures there : 
Like phantom’s of a feverish dream, 
Upon her sight they glare. 
xl. 
Again she stands a beauteous bride, 
Within a courtly ring; 
But lo! the marriage flowers beside 
The weeds of hatred spring, 
Beneath whose dark and upas blight, 
Their blooming beauties die, 
As stars fade on the gazers sight, 
When tempest rushes by. 


x1. 
What sees she now, that thrills her frame, 
With such a nameless dread ? 
(Oh! let her sorrows pity claim), 
She gazes on the dead ; 
A frightful shadow round his bier, 
Is gliding sad and slow— 
Guilt is the spectre’s name of fear! 
That name does Mary know? 
* * * * * 
XIII. 
Mailed forms now are hurrying past,— 
A bloody field’s in sight ; 
Loud rings the warlike clarion’s blast, 
As fiercer grows the fight : 
Alas! her banner’s overthrown, 
Her blissful hopes are dead ; 
—To mighty England’s Island throne, 
On terror’s wings she’s fled. 
XIV. 
And now she sees, through gushing tears, 
The castle's tower high, 
Where she has spent the dreary years 
Of lone captivity : 
She gazes on the time-worn cells, 
Where faded beauty’s bloom— 
Where joy’s clear fountain never wells, 
And hope has found a tomb. 
xV. 
Sad mem’ry’s fled—behold ! the veil 
From coming things is rent— 
Queen Mary’s lovely cheek is pale, 
Her stately head is bent. 
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The block, the axe, the headsman grim, 
Crowd fast upon her sight— 

Her fixed and straining eye grows dim, 
When !0! a heavenly light 

XVI. 

Its golden mantle gently throws, 
To hide that awful view ; 

And Mary’s tears and Mary’s woes, 
All—all are vanished too. 

She feels that beauteous light was sent 
From Jfercy’s home of rest: 
-Jmmortal visions now are blent, 
Within her peaceful breast. 

Decatur, Ga., Ath August, 1843. 





HINTS TO PREACHERS. 


1. When an ill-mannered person rises up and 
leaves the congregation during sermon, the most 
effectual way to prevent a repetition of the offence 
(next to preaching so that none can go away) is 
to pause, and look at him, calmly but fixedly, as he 
walks out. The dead silence, broken only by his 
own footfall,—the universal gaze of the assembly ,— 
and his own shameiaced, or at best, studiedly 
brazen look, will do more to deter others from copy- 
ing him, than the most pointed reprimand could 
do. And if the preacher’s pause be accompanied 
with a meek, uncomplaining countenance, as if he 
just waited patiently till the interruption is over, 
to proceed with his discourse,—he will enlist every 
soul on his side, against the brute who has dis- 
turbed him. 

2. But on his part, he ought carefully to avoid 
the chief provocative to such ill-manners—exces- 
sive length. He ought studiously to compress his 
prayers, and all other services, but especially the 
sermon, into so brief a space as may exhaust no 
reasonable person’s patience. Country preachers, 
who never practise writing—the great condenser 
of style—often transgress terribly inlength. There 
are many who hold out for an hour; nay, (horresco 


referens) an hour and a half, or two hours! Of 
course, their meeting-houses are mere schools of 


drowsiness, inattention, and disorder. 


3. Ministers are seldom chargeable with indif- 
ference to the great schemes of benevolence, 


which are now afoot in Christendom. 
they take the lead in such enterprises. 


and heaps unsparing ridicule upon Temperance 


Societies ; carrying with him a clan, right nume- 
rous and influential.—In a Virginia village, a popu- 
lar minister’s withdrawing from the latter society 
has ever since been worth at least forty dollars a 
week to two tippling-houses ; the keepers of which 
exulted in his course, as a god-send to them.—A 


Generally, 
Yet I 
could wish them more perfectly unanimous in sup- 
port of some, which are certainly the noblest. I 
know a venerable and strong-minded clergyman, 
who will have nothing to do with Sunday-schools, 


very aged, and widely revered minister in southern 
Virginia, some years ago took a similar stand; an? 
published a pamphlet against the Total-Abstinence 
society. It has been quoted with triumph, in my 
own hearing, by twomen—Colonels, both of them,— 
aud husbands, and fathers—who are already occa- 
sional drunkards, and in imminent hazard of be- 
coming habitual ones. ‘They will in part owe to 
that reverend father not only their own ruin, but 
probably that of many others whom they may 
cheer on with his words, in a career of intempe- 
rance. I have been told of another, whom his 
authority encouraged to persist in *‘ moderate driuk- 
ing,” till a drunkard’s widow and orphans alone 
remained of that house, to welcome the good old 
pastor upon his periodical round.—A valued friend 
of mine has a stripling son at this moment totter- 
ing on the verge of regular drunkenness : and the 
lad avers, that he was led into one of his earliest 
‘frolicks,’ by seeing his father’s pastor drink toddy, 
or wine, with manifest gout. 

A rum-selling deacon is said to have been shamed 
out of the traffic, by the following incident: He 
was once drawing liquor, when a poor ragged cus- 
tomer, who stood beside him, burst into a fit of un- 
controllable laughter. ‘ What is the matter with 
you?” said the deacon. “ Why, Deacon,” replied 
the beggar,—* when I see you here drawing liquor, 
and remember how it has ruined me, and starved 
my family,—and all the other mischief it has 
done,—I can’t help thinking I see the Old Boy 
himself patting you on the back, and saying, Ah? 
this is the deacon for me!” 

Now, it requires no great stretch of fancy, to 
suppose the Evil One standing close to every min- 
ister who throws himself across the path of any 
greatly beneficent cause,—patting him on the shoul- 
der, and grinning forth the satanic plaudit,— Ah, 
this is the parson for me !’ 

4. It is an old and painful remark, that the chil- 
dren of preachers are much more apt to turn out 
badly, than other men’s children. ‘Though not a 
believer in all proverbs, 1 have known this one 
verified so often, that 1 cannot wholly discredit it. 
Nor does the reason seem to me unfathomable. 
It is, because ministers’ children are treated alter- 
nately with neglect and severity. Constant, and 
watchful severity, is bad enough: apt enough to 
make sly, and stealthy profligates : apt enough, to 
crush the spirit, and to debase the character. Per- 
petual neglect is perhaps as bad, or worse : likely 
to produce lack of energy, and idleness with its 
copious brood of vices. But the boy who is one 
month subjected to the iron rod and the dragon’s 
eye, and the next left to his own wild impulses,— 
requires a miracle to save him. Governed, at the 
one time, by fear and not by love or reason, he 
will spend the other period in riotous excesses. 
which seem to him a natural and just compensatiou 
for his previous durance. He will overrate, ten- 
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fuld, and wofully misconceive, the pleasures from 
which he has been debarred. Chaste or sober ones, 
will yield him no enjoyment. Nothing less than a 
storm of revelry, and the giddiest whirl of dissi- 
pation, will suffice him.—Such is the case with the 
sons of many preachers. When at home, the 
father is far too strict,—too stern. Instead of 
taking every opportunity to establish a friendship 
with his boys, to bind them to him with the cords 
of love, to make them as frank and open towards 
him, as if he were their eldest brother,—his wand 
of government is awe. He is their master: they 
are his slaves. No wonder, that when he is away 
upon his high ealling, they become eye-servants ! 
No wonder, that like all other slaves, when sud- 
denly emancipated, they are sensual, and unruly !— 
Let none suppose, that I would banish rigor en- 
tirely. Here, as every where else, there is a gol- 
den mean. What I would guard parents, and espe- 
cially preachers against, is the fatal and frequent 
mistake, that any amount of unmixed vigilance and 
severity while they are at home, can keep their 
offspring in the right way while they are abroad. 
The boy’s wiLt must be enlisted on the side of 
duty, to make him do it when authority is absent : 
and this can be done only by implanting good prin- 
ciples, and cherishing his kindly affections. 

5. It has often struck me as ill-judged and un- 
tasteful, in any public speaker, to use the word we, 
or US, in reference to himself. That plural unit is, 
of old, the prerogative of kings and editors: and 
the speaker who is wise, will let them enjoy it, 
exclusively. So far from lessening the apparent 
egotism of using the first person singular,—the 
plural form certainly has a higher strain of self- 
importance: for, besides its being the style royal, 
what is it but an assumption of undue consequence, 
in one man, to pretend that he is more than one? 
Thus, like all other mock-modesties, it is essen- 
tially immodest.—Then, it has so forced and un- 
natural a sound, for a single person who is address- 
ing us, to talk of himself as we! It entirely mars 
his individuality, to our apprehensions.—If he in- 
tends, by it, to put us in more intimate communion 
with him, he defeats his aim : for he is presumed to 
be uttering, not thoughts at once his and ours, but 
his own, original or not original, which he would 
fain impart to us. ‘To do so with success, he must 
employ the natural avenues of our reason and feel- 
ings: creating as much sympathy as he pleases in 
our bosoms, but attempting no forced identification 
of himself with us. I have heard, from the pulpit, 
the word we so egregiously mis-employed—where 
it was so impossible for the audience to unite with 
the speaker in the remark he made of himself,— 
that my lips involuntarily muttered Horace’s ex- 
clamation,— 

* Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi !” 
I once actually heard a young divine say, “ we are 


quite too revolting to a hearer’s feeling of inde- 

pendence. But into this extreme all are likely to 

be betrayed, who once quit the plain track of na- 

ture, and of English. 

Even an essayist, if spirited and effective, pre- 

sents himself individually—J and swe—to the reader. 

The Spectator always uses that form. So does 

the Rambler; whose Johnsonian love of pomp 

would have led him to the statelier style, had not 

his good taste forbidden. And how far more need- 

ful is it for a speaker, than for an essayist, to ap- 

pear with a natural simplicity before those whom 

he addresses ! 

6. My next hint concerns not only preachers, 

but all who lead in prayer. 

Long prayers are so emphatically condemned 

in Scripture; and, by that exquisite model from 

Christ’s own lips, brevity is so impressively en- 
joined ; that all doubt, all disobedience on that 
point, would seem utterly precluded, among Be- 
lievers. Yet, strange to say, in the pulpit and 
out—from the devoutest and best Christains—we 
constantly hear such interminable strings of prayer, 
as plainly show that they expect to‘ be heard for 
their much speaking.’ Petitions are so multiplied, 
and with such minute specifications, that the ear 
is wearied with listening, as the knee is with bend- 
ing: and something very like an insult is offered 
to Him who sitteth upon the Throne, by the sup- 
position implied, that he cannot understand our 
wants without all this profusion in detailing them. 
Chief Justice Marshall was once addressed in a 
speech inordinately long, by an eminent lawyer, 
who ran into such minuteness, dwelling upon and 
explaining even the simplest points, that the kind- 
hearted judge at length, leaning forward, said with 
a benevolent smile, “‘ I think, Mr. ******, you ought 
to suppose that the court knows some things.”— 
I am often compelled to wish that a similar admo- 
nition could be given to those who, by the minute- 
ness of their prayers, really seem to give God Al- 
mighty credit for very little knowledge. In open- 
ing a Sunday School or a Temperance meeting, at 
family worship, or in a public assembly of the 
church,—this prolixity prevails. I have seen hear- 
ers wriggle on their knees, with the most painful 
fatigue ; and entirely unable further to go along 
with the praying brother, in his reiterated supplica- 
tions. I have seen a class of Sunday scholars in- 
attentive, whispering together, taking marbles or 
other toys from their pockets, perhaps dropping 
them on the floor—and all, in the posture of devo- 
tion, while a teacher or superintendant has been 
filling a quarter of an hour with a prayer which 
ought not to have overgone three minutes, The 
common excuse for this tiresomeness is, that among 
so many topics of prayer, each hearer may find at 
least one, suited to his case. But more generality, 
presenting a few well selected heads of supplica- 





too unwell to proceed farther.”—Such phrase is 


tion, would be far better for that end: would strike 
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deeper into every mind, and cause each soul to go 
up with far devouter energy,to Heaven. A com- 
prehensive outline, modelled after the Lord's prayer, 
would be ever suitable. Juvenal in his 10th Satire, 
and Dr. Johnson in his noble imitation of it, give 
suggestions which might be usefully studied by 
all who pray, in public or in private : 


‘“‘ Permittes ipsis expendere Numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris. 
Nam pro jucundis, aptissima que dabunt Di. 
Orandum est, ut sit mens sana, in corpore sano. 
Fortem posce animum, mortis terrore carenter ; 
Qui spatium vite extremum inter munera ponat 
Nature ; qui ferre queat quoscunque labores, 
Nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil,” &c. 


“ Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure, and the choice. 

* + - x a 
Yet, when the sense of gacred presence fires, 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires,— 
Pour forth thy fervors for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill ; 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat: 

* * * * * 
With these, celestial Wisdom calms the min¢, 
And makes the happiness she does not find.” 

. A. LayMAN, 





WILDE’S AUSTRIA.* 


Travellers frequently introduce the home-stay- 
ing to most of the countries of Europe; but they 
seldom take us into Austria. Dr. Wilde has lately 
given a very instructive view of that country ; and, 
though the subject may be less inviting to some, 
than many we could select, yet its value and 
comparative novelty, in our view, give it the pre- 
ference. Accordingly we avail ourselves of the 
following review, in the * Dublin University Maga- 
zine.” The press in this country may learn a 
lesson of national honor, and our citizens readily 
account for the prevailing ignorance and misrepre- 
sentation of foreigners, when they see standard 
reviews quoting the New-York Herald as autho- 
rity.—[ Ed. 

“ Doctor Wilde is already advantageously known 
to the public by his highly interesting ‘ Narrative 
of a Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe, and the shores 
of the Mediterranean’—a work which displays much 
accuracy of observation, an original spirit of re- 
search, and an extensive command of literature. 

“On Dr. Wilde’s return to Dublin, and soon after 


* Austria: its Literary, Scientific, and Medical institu- 
tions. With Notes upon the present state of Science, and 
a Guide to the Hospitals and Sanatory Establishments of 
Vienna. By W. R. Wilde, M. R. 1. A., &e. Dublin. W. 
Curry and Co., 1843. 





the publication of the ‘ Narrative,’ he was advised 
by many of his professional brethren to proceed to 
Germany, for the purpose’ of making himself ac- 
qnainted with the most recent improvements in the 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases of theeye. In 
compliance with this advice, our author went to 
Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna, and frequented the 
most celebrated schools of ophthalmic surgery, not 
only long enough to render himself thoroughly mas- 
ter of the art, but to form an intimate and advanta- 
geous friendship both with its professors, and many 
of the most celebrated writers with whom Ger- 
many abounds. It is not our intention (and it would 
surely be distasteful to Dr. Wilde,) to pronounce an 
encomium on our author’s practical acquirements ; 
but as Irishmen we may be forgiven the pride we 
feel in being able conscientiously to assert, that no 
European metropolis contains more ophthalmic 
skill than Dublin, whether we consider the well- 
known reputation and brilliant attainments of our 
many eminent surgeons who so successfully treat 
the diseases to which the organ of vision is sub- 
ject, and who are constantly engaged in imparting 
their valuable knowledge to numerous pupils, or 
whether we refer to the learning, tact, and expe- 
rience of Dr. Jacobs, whose discoveries in the 
anatomy and diseases of the eye have acquired for 
that gentleman an European fame. As might be 
expected, Dr. Wilde’s thirst for knowledge not only 
exhausted the strictly professional subjects which 
he had proposed to study, but prompted him to en- 
gage in active inquiries respecting the manners, 
education, and institutions of the inhabitants of the 
countries he visited ; and, in the work before us, 
he has published the results of his researches con- 
cerning the Austrian dominions. Our author’s work 
is by no means prolix, not extending beyond three 
hundred and twenty-five pages; but as great pains 
have evidently been taken to arrange and condeuse 
his materials, he has been thereby enabled to com- 
press a vast fund of information within this com- 
paratively narrow compass. 


“ Throughout the entire work, Dr. Wilde exhibits 
a vast deal of research and critical observation, as 
well as an intimate acquaintance with vital statis- 
tics and the laws that regulate man’s existence, his 
nativity and mortality, &c., and wherever it was 
practicable, has enriched his pages with very valua- 
ble statistical tables, drawn from various and often 
difficultly accessible sources. These tables have 
been ingeniously arranged, and from them all those 
concerned in the management of public medical 
institutions may derive many useful lessons. Dr. 
Wilde describes all the various educating establish- 
ments in this great empire, from infant schools to 
those for the instruction of home and foreign diplo- 
mats and employés. Upon this all-important sub- 
ject of education, he says— 





““* At the present moment there is no topic of 
greater interest than that of public instruction; and 
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though, with reference to it, Austria is somewhat 
inferior to her Prussian neighbor, yet the system 
pursued in the former country is well worthy of an 
attentive examination. How well this system is 
arranged, and with what skill it is conducted, is a 
source of natural wonder and admiration to the 
foreigner, who finds upon inquiry, that among a 
population exceeding twenty-four millions and a 
half, (not including Hungary,) there are no less than 
30,320 public national schools, with 2,338,985 pu- 
pils in actual attendance upon them: and this admi- 
ration is heightened, when he reflects not only upon 
the vast territorial extent of this immense country, 
but upon the apparently discordant elements of 
which it is composed, and the variety of nations 
and tongues—their different habits, peculiarities, 
customs, religions and manners—that are all brought 
under the benign influence of one great system of 
national instruction. Here we have the great 
Sclavonic nation, composed of the once-powerful 
kingdom of Bohemia, a part of the ill-fated Poland, 
the great province of Moravia, the ancient territo- 
ries of Styria and Illyria, the rude military fron- 
tier of Dalmatia, the southern countries of Caryn- 
thia and Carniola, and all Hungary; the Rheinash, 
or true German nation, consisting of the two arch- 
duchies of Upper and Lower Austria, the Tyrol, 
and a small portion of nearly all the other states ; 
and lastly, the Jéalian, who inhabit the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, and a part of the Tyrol; be- 
sides some Wallachian people, half-Christian, half- 
Mahommedan, resident in Transylvania and on the 
Tutkish borders ;—all these, variable as the climes 


that accurate registries of all the children who have 
arrived at the * school age’ are kept by the curate 
and churchwarden of the parish, who, with the local 
executive, take means to insure an attendance. 

‘*** Public instruction in Austria is divided into 
the popular or national, the intermediate and the 
superior. The popular consists of that afforded at 
the elementary schools, T'rwialschulen ; the supe- 
rior primary schools, Haupischulen; and the Wie- 
derholungsschulen, or repetition-schools, for per- 
sons above the age of twelve years, analogous to 
the Ecoles de Perfectionnement of France. 

** * Between this last and the next class, there are 
a number of very admirably constructed semina- 
ries for the purpose of teaching the useful arts, and 
giving special instruction in particular trades—the 
schools of utility, Ecoles Usuelles, denominated in 
Austria, Realschulen. 

«The intermediate instruction is acquired in the 
gymnasiums, lyceums, and faculties, or academies 
of different kinds; and the superior education is 
that attained in the universities.’ 


* To the passage which we have printed in italics, 
we beg the reader’s particular attention, for it an- 
nounces the apparently anomalous fact, that educa- 
tion may be made the means of arresting the intel- 
lectual progress of a nation; and so in truth it 
does, when, as in Austria, it is confined to the 
mechanical acquisition of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, a little smattering of some of the useful 
arts, and a dry catechetical formula of religion. 





under which they are placed, from the hyperborean 
regions of Russia to the warm Liburnian villas and 
sunny cities of the Adriatic—Catholics and Calvi- 
nists, Lutherans, Greeks, Jews, and Unitarians— 
all receive the same description of popular instruc- 
tion, merely varied to suit the language or the reli- 
gious tenets of each particular nation or country. 
In Austria, education is compulsory: it is not left 
to the option of the parent, whether he will or will 
not instruct his child, for he is compelled to send 
him, when of a certain age, to the national school 
of his parish; and the many disadvantages under 
which the uneducated labor are too great, and the 
laws against them too strictly enforced, to permit 
of general ignorance, even in the most distant 
country parts. All children, from five to thirteen, 
both males and females, come under what is called 
the ‘ school age,’ and the description of education 
they are to receive is strictly defined, so that all, 
from the simple agricultural peasant to the highest 
university professor, must pursue the path of in- 
struction in the manner marked out by the state. 
This, however, is not without its disadvantages ; 
for, though the instruction is general, yet the plan 
is one so conducive to the caste-continuing system, 
afier the manner of the Chinese and ancient Egyp- 
lians, that it is opposed not only to political refor- 
mation, but also to the steady progress of ciwviliza- 
tion itself, and the rapid development of the resour- 
ces, both mental and commercial, that should have 
taken place in this empire during the present long 
peace with which it has been favored. 

“«The measures, taken to enforce instruction 
among the lower orders, are so much dependent 
upon the state of religion, and so mixed up with 
the local government of the country, that their de- 
tails would occupy more space than would be neces- 
Saty to the present introduction. Suffice it to say, 





Were the state to confine itself to ensuring to all 
‘its subjects even this limited quantity of instruc- 
|tion, they would have reason to be grateful, for the 
first radiments of learning are the most difficult to 
acquire, and every individual might depend upon 
his own exertions for subsequently adding to his 
‘stock ; but in Austria the state not only forces its 
subjects to receive an elementary education, but 
renders it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
|for them to make any further advance in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. This object the government 
effects by superintending the censorship of books, 
and preventing, with the greatest jealousy, the sale 
of all popular and cheap works, The learned may 
purchase what books they like, provided they con- 
tain nothing politically objectionable; but cheap 
literature, cheap books, caleulated not merely to 
teach some process of art, or convey the principles 
of a practical trade, but capable of enlarging and 
enlightening the mind—all such publications, we 
say, are forbidden. ‘This restriction will, no doubt, 
excite feeling in the minds of our readers by no 
means favorable to the Austrian government ; but, 
in candor, we are bound to add, that their defence 
of this restrictive system is, to say the least, plau- 
sible. If forced to become its advocates, we would 
urge the following arguments in its favor :—Expe- 
rience proves that unrestricted freedom of educa- 
tion and publication is by no means conducive, 
either to the morality or happiness of a people. 
The United States of America exhibit the best 
example of education most extensively diffused 
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among all classes of the community, and perfectly | 


untrammelled in the department either of school- 
master or bookseller. There, every one may teach 
what he chooses, or print whatever speculation dic- 
tates. ‘The great mental activity, which pervades 
all classes of the Anglo-Saxon race, has not suf- 
fered any diminution among the descendants of the 
Knglish settlers, but on the contrary, from the cir- 
cumstances of their history and their location in a 
new worid, it has been wonderfully augmented. 
These colonists left home accompanied by the newly 
invented powers of the press, and America is now 
the only free nation in the world which has been 


not permit us to examine, whether the records of 
history prove that the curse of modern France has 
been derived from unrestricted literature and un- 
controlled education. We firmly believe in the 
affirmative, while with respect to England we fear 
that the same causes are beginning to exert their 
destructive agency ; but this is a subject we can- 
not now enter on. Dr. Wilde’s description of 
Vienna and its institutions is both instructive and 
amusing. ‘The following graphic passage is a good 
specimen of our author’s style :— 


“* Amusement is cheap in the capital; dancing 





founded, and has sprung into existence, since the 
art of printing commenced its stupendous opera- 
tions. In Awerica, education was called on to per- 
form a new function, and was not destined, as in 
England, Germany, and France, to modify, to im- 
prove, or to deteriorate the character of a people 
formed during the preceding ages of a slowly de- 
veloped civilization, but was destined, at once, to 
stamp with its impress, the soft and yielding mate- 
rials of an infant society. In the United States 
the proportion of persons who can read and write 
far exceeds anything we know of in Europe ; books 
too are much cheaper, newspapers more numerous, 
the law of libel is a dead letter, and no such thing 
as censorship exists—every religion is tolerated, 
and consequently the moral and intellectual condi- 


and smoking are with the students, as with the rest 
of the Viennese, their chief solace and enjoyment; 
from the Sperl and Goldenen Birn down to the 
balls at Marien Hilf, the Wieden Theater, the 
Volksgarten, the Redoutensaal, and the Eliseum, 
all offer for a few /reutzers recreation even to 
satiety. The latter classic, though no? attic, land 
consists of a vast number of cellars excavated be- 





neath several extensive streets, and fitted up so 
as to resemble the several quarters of the globe ;— 


|capable of holding some thousands of people, and 


far exceeding in the variety of its entertainments 
the merriest fé/e at Longchamp, or the Champs 
Elisées in their most palmy days. The tempera- 
ture, the decorations, and the dresses of the band 
and attendanis in each of these fairy lands being 
arranged in accordance with the originals ; the mil- 
lions of lights, the wit of the improvisators, the 





music of the troubadors, the native songs of the 
Tyrolers, the laugh and jest of the clowns, quacks, 


tion of the citizens of the republic may be con-|and conjurors, the clinking of glasses, and the 
sidered as the product of an experiment never be- | honest good humor that beams in the faces of many 


fore made on man. What has been the result? 
We fear, nay, we are certain, that every candid 
and unbiassed person, who has watched the progress 
of the model republic, must confess that the result 
has been most signally unpropitious. Let us re- 
ceive, on this point, the statement of the New- 
York Daily Herald :— This is the most original 
and varied country under the sua, and none other 
is worth living in * * * Every element of 
thought, society, religion, politics, morals, litera- 
ture, trade, currency, and philosophy is in a state 
of agitatiun, transition, change * * * Every- 
thing is in a state of effervescence! 50,000 per- 
sons have taken the benefit of the act, and wiped 
out debits to the amount of 60,000,000 of dollars. 
In religion we have dozens of creeds, and fresh 
revelations starting every year, or oftener. In 
morals we have all sorts of ideas, and in literature 
every thing in confusion. Sceptical philosophy 
and materialism seem, however, to be gaining 
ground and popularity at every step.’ 

“This is strong language, but perfectly correct, 
and consequently the picture of America contrasts 
very unfavorably with that of Austria, as witnessed 
by ourselves, and as drawn by Dr. Wilde and other 
travellers ; and in addition to this, be it remembered, 
that no population in the world exhibit so little 
crime as the Austrian—in this respect Austria far 
excels America, Britain, or France. Space does 





|hundred light-hearted Viennese, with their pon- 


‘derous F’raus, and buxom daughters, make this 
iscene highly attractive to foreigners as well as 
students, or indeed to all who would witness low- 
life below stairs in this gayest of capitals. Gro- 
tesque and mixed as are the characters one sees in 
the Elyseum, the admittance to which is but four- 
pence, [ have seldom visited it without meeting 
there some of the highest of the Austrian nobility— 
nay, it is not without the pale of royalty itself, for 
both here and in other places of similar character 
and resort will frequently be found some two or 
three of the archdukes of Austria, mingling with 
unconcern and almost without observation among 
the artizans and shopkeepers over whom they rule : 
strange to English eyes—yet such is Austrian po- 
licy. 

““* And then as to dancing—Orpheus must have 
been a Wiener, or at least have once set the good 
people of the imperial city a-going; and should he 
return some twenty years hence, he will find they 
have never ceased during his absence. Itis really 
quite intoxicating for a foreigner to look at so many 
things turning round on all sides of him—men, 
women, and children—the infant and the aged, the 
merry and the melancholy—round and round they 
go, spinning away the thread of life, at least gaily, 
if not profitably. I do verily believe, that if but 
the first draw of Strauss’ or Lanner’s fiddle-bow 
was heard in any street or market-place in Vienna, 
in any weather or season, or at any hour of the 
day or night, all living, breathing nature within 
earshot would commence to turn: the coachman 
would leap from his carriage, the laundress would 
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desert her basket—and all, peeresses and prelates, 
priests and professors, soldiers and shopkeepers, 
waiters and washerwomen, Turks, Jews, and gen- 
tiles, would simultaneously rush into one another’s 
arms, and waltz themselves to a jelly. In fact, 
this dancing mania, like animal magnetism or the 
laughing gas, is quite irresistible, at least during 
the carnival. 

‘“¢¢ With all this, 1 have never seen a blow given ; 
I never witnessed a quarrel or a row amidst those 
varied scenes; and among the students duelling is 
almost unknown. But for the perpetual, never- 
ending taking off hats, Austrian politeness would 
be really charming. The Austrians are polite and 
obliging to strangers and to one another, from good 
nature and kindness of heart—the French because 
it is the etiquette. Drunkenness is scarcely ever 
witnessed; during my residence in Vienna I never 
sav a person in a state absolutely drunk ; and beg- 
ging is neither tolerated, nor necessary. But, I 
find I am running into a description of the domestic 
manners of the people, instead of writing about 
their statistics and sanatory institutions.’ 


“Dr. Wilde strongly advocates the cause of the 
long-suppressed Academy of Sciences in the Aus- 
trian capital, concerning which so much has been 
already written :— 


“* While,’ he adds, ‘no capital in Europe can 
boast of finer collections or more extensive mu- 





must be numerous and celebrated. But noble and 
impressive as are these institutions and museums, 
they have not produced the effects that similar 
establishments have in other countries. The higher 
branches of science are at a very low ebb in Vienna, 
particularly at this moment, and have been so since 
the decease of its astronomer, botanist, and miner- 
alogist—Littrow, Jacquin, and Mohs. Chemistry 
has never had existence there; astronomy is bu- 
ried in the grave of its late professor; mineralogy 
is locked up within the glass cases of the K. K. 
cabinet of the emperor (unless it may again flourish 
in the person of Mr. Haidinver ;) physiology is but 
a name; and geology and comparative anatomy 
are still unborn in the Austrian capital—the former 
because it is, or was, forbidden to be taught, lest it 
should injure the morality of the religious Vien- 
nese !—and the latter because it has not yet been 
specified in the curriculum of education prescribed 
by the state.’ 
* * * * * * 


“Tt certainly sounds strange, and loudly de- 
mands inquiry, why the imperial city should be the 
only capital in Europe without an academy for the 
cultivation of science, more especially as such in- 
stitutions are permitted to exist in other parts of 
the empire, as at Prague, Pesth, Venice, and Milan.’ 

* » * * * * 

“¢ The fear of change,’ he continues, ‘ even of a 

truly scientific and literary nature, seems almost as 


seums in both science and the arts than that of | great a bugbear to the Austrian rulers as political 


Austria, it is a fact equally certain and admitted, 


advancement or reform. But let not the govern- 


that there is less done to advance the cause of|ment of Austria suppose that by giving encourage- 
general science, or any of its higher branches, or | ment to the progress of science, it would thereby 


to uphold the true philosopher in Vienna, than in 


‘encourage a revolutionary spirit in the heart of its 


any other city of the same extent and resources of }dominions. ‘The author has resided sufficiently 


the present day. This is no new theme of won- 


long in the capital, and has had such opportunities 


der, no hap-hazard conclusion formed in an hour | of observing the condition of the people at large, 
ora day: itis the result of minute and anxious |as enabled him to see and feel that the trading and 
inquiry for several months—it is a tale in the mouths | working classes of the community (the only mate- 


of all those who are capable of forming an opi- 


riel by which the educated and the political can 


nion on the subject, and who dare express their|ever hope to effect any revolutionary change in 


sentiments honestly and freely ; and it must be the 
conviction of any man of science or literature, 
who there mixes in that rank of society: from 
which science and literature have ever emanated. 
How is thist Is there not material for such? 
Willthe mere want of patronage thus completely 


their state or government) are too comfortable, 
contented, and happy to become their instruments. 
He has seen with regret how much superior was 
the condition of the burghers and tradesmen of 
Vienna to the corresponding classes in England; 
and how much superior the Viennese mechanic 


crush the growth of so noble and fast-flowering aj was to the gin and whiskey-drinking, sallowfaced, 
plant! No—I fear we must seek in some deeper | discontented artizan of Great Britain—too often, 
source for the stubborn rock that thus blights|alas! rendered unhappy and discontented by the 


the roots of the tree of knowledge. Even the 
casual foreigner, or the armusement-hunting visitor, 
who in his short sojourn in the imperial city, is led 
about by his valet-de-place from institution to mu- 


inciting declamation of some ale-house orator, or 
by the blasphemous and revolutionary sentiments 
of some Chartist periodical, that lead him to brood 
over fictitious wants, or drive him forward to deeds 


seum, from academy to university—who spends a|of outrage, at once ruinous to himself and dis- 


delightful day in the Ambrass or the Belvedere 
Gallery—beholds the richest treasures of the ani- 
mal and mineral kingdom, crowded into the different 
splendid collections of natural history—is lost in 
wonder at the brilliancy of the Schatzkammer— 
and sees in the museums of antiquities the noblest 
efforts of Etruscan and Grecian art—whose mind is 


graceful to the community to which he belongs. 
But look at the same class in Austria—enjoying 
their pipe and supper, listening to the merry strains 
of Strauss and Lanner, while their families, the 
gay, light-hearted daughters of the Danube, are 
whirling in the waltz or gallope, both helping to 
maintain, as well as their betters, the well-known 


powerfully impressed with the paternal government | motto of the Viennese, ‘ Man lebt um zu leben.’ 


which has erected and endowed such noble hospi- 
tals and sanatory institutions—and looking at these 
things through the purple veil with which well-order- 
ed diplomacy has encompassed them, says to him- 
self, surely with such encouragements arts and 


The author has heard of, and also seen much of 
what is called Austrian tyranny; but ardently as 
he loves liberty, and venerates the glorious institu- 
tions of Great Britain, he is now constrained to 
say that he would willingly exchange much of the 





Science must flourish here—the savans of Vienna‘ miscalled liberty for which the starving, naked, 
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and often houseless peasant of his father-land 
hurrahs, for a moiety of the food, clothing, and 
superior condition of the like classes in Austria. 
Without entering on the dangerous subject of poli- 
tics, which should not find its way into a work of 
this description, even had its author the desire of 
doing so, he cannot but notice the boast of one of 
the latest writers on Vienna—that, while its rulers, 
or, to speak more correctly, its Ruler, has retained 
this great empire, steady and unmoved, although 
formed of such an incongruous mixture of tongues 
aud nations, when other countries of Europe have 
been shaken to their foundations, or had their 
governments completely overturned by war and 
internal revolution, Austria has, during the last 
half century, remained like a ship in a calm, slug- 
gishly rolling on the windless swell, while her 
helmsman simply rights his wheel when the occa- 
sional jarring of his radder reminds him that he is 
still director of the barque. 

“This may, in political affairs, be all for the 
benefit of the country—time will yet inform us; 
but it is not alone in such matters that this great 
country has remained in statu quo ;-—while the sur- 
rounding kingdoms have increased their commerce, 
extended their fame, and benefitted mankind, by their 
culture, patronage, and advancement of science, 
Austria can still boast that her rulers have pre- 
served her unmoved and unaffected by the scienti- 
fic progress and scientific revolution of the last 
forty years. 

“** It may be for her political advantage that her 
double-headed national emblem should keep a watch- 
ful eye upon innovation from without, or alteration 
from within; but we greatly fear that, in this over- 
anxious, care the outstretched wings of the Schu- 
warzen Adler have shaded the extensive dominions 
of Austria, and its imperial city in particular, from 
the light of science, and cast a gloom upon the 
ardor necessary to discovery and improvement.’ 

“ Dr. Wilde has, with considerable industry and 
literary labor, collected from various sources, ac- 
counts of the several learned societies that have 
existed in Vienna since the erection of the cele- 
brated Danube Society, by Conard Celtes, in 1493, 
in order to show that the abstract and least popular 
sciences have not progressed since the days of the 
philosopher, Leibnitz : 

““« From time to time, and by writer after writer, 
has this lamentable deficiency been alluded to; still 
the government, from whom all here must ema- 
nate, took no step to remedy the defect; at length, 
a few of the men most eminent in science and lite- 
rature, finding no minister willing to assist them, 
or put forward their claims for this purpose, deter- 
mined to address themselves to the emperor in per- 
son. The following twelve persons petitioned the 
Kaiser to establish an academy, and grant govern- 
ment assistance towards its support. The repre- 
sentatives of the mathematical and physical section 
were—Jacobin, the botanist; Baumgartner, director 
of the China factory ; ‘Ettingshausen, professor of 
physics; Schreibers, director of the natural his- 
tory cabinet; Pruhel, director of the polytechnic 
institute ; and Littrow, the astronomer. The philo- 
logical and historical class were supported by the 
names of Kopiter and Wolf, both of the imperial 





librarv ; Buchholz Arneth, director of the cabinet 
of medals and antiquities; Chonel, curator of the 





imperial archives; and Hammer Purgstall, the 
orientalist. This petition was received by the 
archduke Lewis, on the 20th of March, 1837, at 
the same time that the academy at Milian was 
re-erected. It was then forwarded to the chan- 
cellary, and from thence to the police department ; 
and it remained in its passage through the police 
offices fur about two years, till it at last gained its 
way back to the bureau of the minister of the in- 
terior, where it now remains, and is likely to do so, 
till a new generation, and a more enlightened era 
forces its attention upon the government. Jacquin, 
Littrow, and Buchholz, are no more: while they 
lived, comparisons might have been made as to the 
respective merits of the individuals who composed 
the leading persons of this desirable undertaking ; 
but as the list now stands, Von Hammer remains 
without a competitor, undoubtedly the person of 
most literary reputation in Vienna.’ 


* But Dr. Wilde has not been its only advocate. 
Littrow, one of the most distinguished philosophers 
that Austria can boast of for the last half century, 
wrote warmly and energetically in its behalf. His 
eloquent appeals to the state are thus described by 
our author :— 


“Tn his own beautiful and peculiar style, he 
details the erection, and recounts the labors of the 
different European academies. When speaking of 
those in Spain, a poetic spirit worthy of the great 
astronomer breaks forth. He eloquently sketches 
the history of that country in her golden age; not 
during the period in which she discovered a world, 
but already, in the eighth and ninth centuries, when 
warmed with Arabic fire, she poured forth her spi- 
ritual light, in the richest streams, over the whole 
of Europe, then sunk in the dark night of barbarity 
and superstition, and even into the regions of the 
distant east. With the pen of a practised artist, 
and the graphic powers of an historian, he paints 
the splendor of the court of the Omunajaden, which 
added to the renown of arms an equal fame in arts 
and sciences, and calls to our recollection the day 
when the philosopher, abandoning his cell in the 
most distant parts of Europe, and even in the re- 
mote lands of Asia, sought instruction in the acade- 
my of Cordova. ‘ Never,’ says he, ‘ was science 
higher esteemed, or every blossom of the human 
mind more honored than in the resplendent court 
of Hakem the Second. The renown of the acade- 
my of Cordova leaves far behind it the longest 
echoes of Alexandria, great as it was in its day. 
It leaves behind it even the fame of the high 
schools of Bagdad, Kufa, Bassora, and Bocara, 
and even the erections of Haroun Al Raschid, and 
Almamon; and never was Spain (in comparison 
with its time, and with the surrounding world) 
more intelligent, richer, or happier; never was its 
administration, finances, or industry—its internal 
or external commerce—its agriculture, and even 
the condition of its roads better attended to, than 
in the glancing period of the Omunajaden.’ He 
next alludes to the men brought forward by acade- 
mies, foremost among whom stands Pope Sylvester 
the Second, the renowned teacher of kings and 
princes. He adduces the benefits, national, scien- 
tific, and individual, conferred by the societies of 
London, Berlin, Paris, and St. Petersburgh. He 
holds up to Austria, the many great masters that 
these academies have produced—the Newtons, 
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Eulers, D’Alemberts, with Copernicus, Lagrange, 
Laplace, Monge, Gauss, and others ; who, fostered 
by academic institutions, have extended their re- 
searches into the regions of the unknown; and by 
enlarging the boundaries of science, advanced the 
interest and honor of their countries. In a style 
of the most withering sarcasm, but with such admi- 
rable tact, as to escape the red pen of even an 
Austrian censor, he compares his own country to 
the present stereotype condition of China; and in 
the same classical, argumentative, and cutting vein, 
he clearly defines that difference, so hard to impress 
upon the Austrian government, between a univer- 
sity and an academy; the former being designed 
but for the instruction of youth, and where each 
professor (especially in Southern Germany) must 
teach not only certain doctrines, but teach them 
according to specified rules framed for his direction, 
and beyond which he dare not advance ; while the 
latter is intended not only for the advancement of 
abstract ‘science, but for the instruction of the pro- 
fessors themselves.’ 

“We understand the reason, at present assigned 
by the heads of the Austrian dominions for refusing 
this boon to the literati of their capital, is that 
there is not a sufficiency of talent there to give it 
stability or eclat; but 

“<¢ Tf, says our author, ‘such a want does exist, 
then the science and literature of the Austrian 
capital must have degenerated since the days of 
Leibnitz and the time of Theresa; and such a de- 
ficiency at present can only be accounted for, as I 
have already stated, by the misdirection or mal-ad- 
ministration of the Studiwm Hof-Commission, and 
by the absence of the necessary care and support 
of science in the heart of the Austrian dominions. 
It is generally but erroneously supposed, that the 
Viennese possess but little taste for literary and 
scientific matters. Ido firmly believe, that were 
the barrier, that now dams up the stream of learn- 
ing at its souree, removed, Vienna would pour 
forth a flood of light that would soon rival every 
capital in Gurope. Surely, with such men as Ham- 
mer Purgstall, the first of living orientalists, and 
who undoubtedly stands at the head of the Austrian 
literati; mathematicians and chemists of such emi- 
nence as Baumgarten and Ettingshausen ; novelists 
like Caroline Pichler; poets like Grillparzer, Sed- 
litz, Lenau (Nimpsch,) and Castelli;* travellers 
like Hugel; naturalists, who count among their 
pumbers John Natterer, Endlicker, Screibers, Hai- 
dinger, Diesing, and Heckell, besides such men as 
Count Bruenner, the friend and pupil of Cuvier, 
and Pratobavaria, the lawyer; together with those 
persons whose names have been already enume- 
rated in the petition of 1837, and many others that 
I might with great justice enumerate ;—there is a 
sufficiency of talent to render the literary society 
of the capital both useful, brilliant, and agreeable.’ 

“So strenuously has our author taken up this 
subject, that we cannot forbear, even at the risk of 
being tedious, quoting his observations upon the 
establishment of an academy, as a political move- 
ment, from another portion of his work :— 


*The number of poets in Vienna is very remarkable: 
independent of those I have enumerated above, we find 
Count Auersperg, (the Anastasius Griln,) Fraenkel, Feuch- 
terslaeben, and Betty Paoli, who have all written with much 
Spirit and effect. 


Vo.t. 1IX—76 


“‘* With reference to the present state of science 
in Vienna, and the want of an academy in particu- 
lar, two subjects have started into notice since this 
work was originally composed, both pregnant with 
events that must one day influence the welfare of 
Austria. It is well known to those conversant 
with the present state of affairs in that part of Eu- 
rope, that during the Jast two years Magyarism 
and Sclavism have raised their heads from out of 
the literary darkness, and much of the political 
thraldom in which they have been sunk for upwards 
of half a century; and one of the first efforts of 
this new spirit has evinced itself in various attacks 
upon true Germanism. Should not, therefore, 
sound policy grasp at every means of opposing to 
those growing influences such a powerful scientific 
organ as an Austrian academy. The urgency of 
this becomes the greater, as the Hungarians and 
Bohemians rejoice in such institutions, and from 
these bodies have issued many of the works to 
which I now allude. The Austrian monarchy, and 
the reigning house in particular, being truly Ger- 
man, it is more than Egyptian blindness in them to 
remain passive spectators of the overpowering 
efforts of the Sclaves and Magyars, and not to 
strengthen and bind together, as they thus might, 
the German elements of the constitution. Is it 
not an unaccountable and unwarrantable neglect of 
the German race, whose scientific worth and capa- 
bility is so much underrated in comparison with 
the Hungarians, Bohemians and Italians, to whom 
academies are permitted, thus to prohibit one in 
the capital city of the empire, from the days of 
Leibnitz to the present ? 

“* But if patriotism has no avail, the ¢onsidera- 
tion of foreign policy should have its weight. All 
Germany, as we have lately had many instances 
to prove, is rallying its nationality against France. 
The Zollverein is the great bond of union which 
holds the various states and principalities of this 
vast dominion in connection; but from this Austria 
stands aloof. Can we, therefore, while she neither 
leagues with the one, nor permits the other, con- 
sider her fully alive to her own and the common 
interests of Germany 


“As our author treats principally of medical 
subjects, the contents of his most important chap- 
ters are not suited to our pages, and consequently 
we must content ourselves with one more extract 
referring to the state of the fine arts in Austria :— 


“Although the fine arts are not particularly 
cultivated in the imperial city, or the provinces of 
Austria Proper, yet the splendid galleries of the 
former, added to the patronage bestowed upon 
modern artists, and its academy of painting, have 
created no unworthy schvol of art since the com- 
mencement of the last general peace ; and even in 
the year 1820 there were seven hundred students 
and young artists studying in Vienna: but while 
Venice, Milan, and Prague are numbered among the 
cities of the empire, sculpture, painting, and en- 
graving, music and the drama, find there a more 
congenial home. 

“* Generally speaking, the fine arts flourish most 
in the German, Bohemian, and Italian provinces ; 
while Hungary, Transylvania, Gallicia and the 
Military Borders, as might be anticipated from the 
present condition of these countries, neither pos- 





sess much art, nor feel its want. Yet, although 
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this applies to Hungary as a nation, the observation 
is daily losing force in the eapital of that country. 
“* The imperishable reputation of Italy as a 
school of art, the magnificence of its galleries, the 
number and the value of its antiques in marble 
and on canvass, the remembrance of its ancient 
glory, and the very tread of its classic ground, 
have long since created it the centre of European 
art; and while Rome forms the nucleus of this 
centre, the cities of the Austrian dominions in the 
Lombardo- Venetian states still continue to uphold, 
as far as the state of art in the present day will 
permit, the name and celebrity bequeathed to them 
by the ancient masters; and the spoils of the By- 
zantine kingdom, which adorn the lovely daughter 
of the Adriatic, still mould the Venetian artists. 
*““* So early as the end of the fourteenth century, 
the school of Padua had arisen, with Andreas 
Montegna and his followers, and that of Verona, 
with Gianfrancesco Carotto. In these, if the out- 
line was sharp or even harsh, still the drawing was 
correct. In the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Venetian school arose; and while it 
softened the lines of the two former, first brought 
into play those wonderful powers of its magnificent 
coloring, which has since become its characteristic, 
and has never been surpassed. As we advance in 
the sixteenth century—the golden age of painting 
in Italy—Rome, Florence, and Venice vie for the 
mastery in the art bequeathed to them by Gior- 
gione and the celebrated Tizianno Vercelli; and 
even in latter years, when the glory of painting 
had departed from the other Italian schools, that of 
Venice still flourished, and could boast a Tintoretto 
and a Paul Veronese. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, those stars of the first magni- 
tude, which had illuminated the horizon of Italian 
painting, had set; the age of imitation ensued, for 
the artists of that day acknowledging the supe- 
riority of their forefathers, seemed as it were awed 
by the perfection attained by the masters of the 
early school, and seldom ventured to test their 
own powers of originality ; and thus, although the 
schools of Milan, Venice, and Cremona still pro- 
duced many distinguished artists, they were but 
disciples of an earlier and more resplendent period. 
“* This condition of the art in Italy continues 
to the present day; for althongh a hundred pieces 
of sculpture, and four hundred and ninety-seven 
paintings, by modern artists, were produced in the 


sess all the errors in drawing and perspective which 

characterize the old German style. ‘The last and 

the present centuries have, however, produced many 

distinguished Bohemian artists, who justly earned 

for themselves and their country considerable repu- 

tation in painting. ‘The imperial city was one of 
the last places in the monarchy where native art 

commenced to flourish; how far this circumstance 

may have arisen from the want of that encourage- 

ment to artists and that fostering care of art, (such 

as she now denies to science,) the records I have 

consulted make no mention; for although we read 

of the protection afforded by Rudolph IIL., the 

school has made but little progress till the present 

time. 

“¢Tn 1704, an academy of painting and sculp- 

ture, under Leopld the First, was founded in Vienna, 

and furnished with models of the best antiques from 

Rome and Florence; thus the foundation was laid, 

but no superstructure arose upon it, and a very few 
years after its erection it fell intodecay. In 1726 
it again rose into life, and a school of architecture 
was connected with it; but the first great step to- 
wards the formation of a school of art had its origin 
in the collections commenced by the noble families 
of Lichtenstein and Schwartzenberg, and by the 
protection and patronage which they afforded to 
architects, sculptors, and painters, during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. 

“Under Joseph II. the academy was enriched 
with many new and splendid works of art, liberally 
endowed by this patriotic emperor, divided into 
separate schools for its several branches, and placed 
under the direction of Frederick Fuger, a painter 
of acknowledged and superior merit. 

“ «The splendid public and private galleries of 
Vienna are now too well known to require comment 
or description—the present school is chiefly distin- 
guished for its success in portrait painting and land- 
scape. Although sculpture has never flourished to 
any extent in the capital, the statues and monu- 
ments of which are principally by Italian masters, 
yet Austria has sent forth many distinguished artists 
in this department, at the head of whom stands 
Raphael Donner, one of the most celebrated Euro- 
pean sculptors during the early years of the last 
century. Some years ago the Viennese school of 
engraving was more distinguished than any other 
of southern Germany, and received much eclat 
from the works of Jacob Schmutzer; but this art 


Milanese exhibition in 1838, there were but few 
works among them of any merit, whereupon ‘ copy, 
could not have been read. 

“+ While the arts were undergoing this change 
in Italy, the peculiar schools of Austria and Bohe- 
mia shot forth and even in their infancy were cha- 
racterized by much taste and genius, particularly 
in miniature painting. To Bohemia undoubtedly 
belongs the honor of having created the first na- 
tional school in the Austrian dominions, for even 
so early as the latter end of the fourteenth, and 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when the Em- 
peror Charles 1V. held his court in Prague, the 
eucouragement which painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects of every mation there received, soon raised a 
healthful spirit of emulation among the native ar- 
tists of that country, among whom the names of 
Kunze and Theodorich of Prague stand preémi- 
nent. 


“* The works of the early Bohemian school pos- 


has here, as in some other parts of Germany, given 
way to the softer touches of lithography. We are 
indebted to a Bohemian, Alois Senefelder, for the 
invention of this latter art, which was first brought 
into general use in Munich, and afterwards in Vi- 
enna, from whence it was spread to all parts of the 
globe. 

«Singing and music, which have had their 
birth-place in the Italian states of this empire, are 
highly cultivated in the capital, the operatic and 
sacred music of which is ably sustained by native 
artists, and the melody and power of Lutzer and 
Staudegel will be long remembered by those of 
their hearers who have a heart that can be charmed 
by music and song. 

“*The German and Bohemian people, who by 
nature possess so much of the genius of music, 
soon improved their own talents in that line by 
adopting much of the style and manner of their 
Italian neighbors; Prague and Vienna have lately 
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become rallying points for all the good musicians 
and singers on the Continent; and the reputation 
which Mozart and Haydn, (both of whom were 
Austrians,) and Gluck and Beethoven, acquired for 
the capital of southern Germany, is still sustained 
by able artists and composers.* 

“*The Viennese possess much taste for the 
drama in all its branches; the theatres, though 
numerous, are always well attended, and that of 
the Burg is one of the best conducted on the Con- 
tinent. ‘The pieces acted there are always of the 
chastest character, and the talent of the actors— 
among whom are Léwe and Madame Rettich—is 
universally acknowledged.’ ” 


“The remainder of Dr. Wilde’s fifth chapter on 
the Present state of Science in Vienna is extremely 
interesting, and in order to give our readers some 
idea of Dr. Wilde’s diligence in collecting infor- 
mation, we willingly lay before them his remarks 
upon Austrian literature— 


“« The literature of Austria, in quality as well 
as quantity, appears to have degenerated during 
the last fifty years, for, from 1733 to 1790, the pe- 
riod when it flourished most, there were in one 
year in Vienna upwards of four hundred authors. 
It is stated by Springer, that the authors of Aus- 
tria amount in the present day to two thousand five 
hundred. The severity of the censorship is no 
doubt one of the chief causes at present acting so 
injudiciously upon all literary labor, literary specu- 
lation, and the general spread of knowledge. Na- 
tural history, geography, mathematics, law, and the 
physical, technical, and medical sciences, compose 
the chief part of the present home literature of 
Austria. Philology also has been long cultivated 
with suecess, and the oriental languages, in particu- 
lar, have received in this country special attention, 
while dramatic works and lyrical poetry are, when 
unconnected with politic or religion, rather encou- 
raged by the state, and are all well suited to the 
genius of this imaginative people. The Austrian 
literature, as may be supposed, consists of the 
several lenguages and nations of this great empire, 
and likewise numbers among its productions, works 
in several of the oriental languages, particularly 
the Armenian. These latter, which consist partly 
of translations, and partly of original productions, 
emanate from the Mechitaristen or Armenian Catho- 
lics, in the cloister of St. Lazarus, near Venice; 
they are for the most part composed of Works of 
instruction and devotion, and supply those of the 
Armenian creed throughout the Ottoman empire 
generally. The Wallachian people, upon the bor- 
ders of Hungary and Transy!vania, although they 
cannot be said to be possessed of a special litera- 
ture, have their school-books, and also some reli- 
gious works printed in their own tongue. Within 
the last few years, several new works have been 
printed in Latin, Romaic, and Hebrew. But the 
proper natural literature of Austria consists of 
those works published in the German, Italian, Scla- 
vonian, and Hungarian languages, and very lately, 
some few books have appeared in the original Bo- 
hemian tongue. The German press is most actively 
employed in the capital, and the country below the 
Enns, and least so in the Tyrol, Carynthia, and 


*“ «During my stay at Vienna, I was twice present at con- 


certs in the great riding-school of the palace, at which 1100 
artists performed.’ ” 





Carniola. Hungary has lately sent forth many 
valuable publications, chiefly on scientific subjects, 
in the Sclavonian language; but the upper portion 
of that country seems latterly to have preferred the 
German literature to its own. Its literature is 
said to have arisen during the second part of the 
last century, in the numerous songs and airs which 
well suited the chivalrous and enterprising spirit of 
the Magyars; and it has grown so rapidly since 
that period, that in the space of nine years, from 
1817 to 1825 inclusive, there appeared three hun- 
dred and ten articles in Hungarian, two hundred 
and fifty-nine in Latin, one hundred and twenty- 
seven in German, and eleven in the Sclavonian 
tongue, in that country. 

“* Venice and Milan are the centres of Italian 
literature, which is at present characterized by the 
predominance of works on language, mathematics, 
natural philosophy and the natural sciences gene- 
rally ; not because I believe those subjects to be 
more congenial to the tastes and manners of that 
people, but because they are the only ones they 
can treat with safety. 

“¢The Hungarian language, now the language 
of its senate and its official details, is daily becom- 
ing more known, more valued, and more cultivated— 
poetry, and dramatic and theological writings are 
at present its chief subjects. 

““The Sclavonian literature, which is divided 
into the proper Bohemian, the Sclavonian and the 
Serbish and Windish tongues, has long been dis- 
tinguished in Moravia, Bohemia, and the Czechen, 
and may date its most glancing period so far back 
as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it 
continued till the influence of Austria forced upon 
the people of these countries the German tongue. 
After a long pause, an endeavor has been recently 
made to reéstablish the written language of Bo- 
hemia, but with little success; the public, and the 
upper circles in particular, had become accustomed 
to their adopted language, and they possessed nei- 
ther the energy nor the literary ability of the Hun- 
garians to throw it off. In 1835, there were nine 
journals published in Prague in the mother tongue. 

“ «The literature of Poland has likewise had a 
glorious era in the same period with the Bohemian ; 
and a sufficiency remains from that time to exhibit 
its abundance, force, and beauty, in poetry, history, 
and theology. It can hardly now be expected that, 
bowed down, and broken in spirit as in fortune, 
Poland could still shine in literature; and, there- 
fore, although translations from the French and 
German are numerous, her native works and au- 
thors are but few, yet these few still adhere to the 
original type, and their productions are chiefly of 
a poetical, religious, and historical nature. 

“¢The Serbish literature is still in its infancy, 
for this tongue has only been elevated to a written 
language since the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is chiefly cultivated in Dalma- 
tia and Ragusa. Several of the works of Hun- 
gary, particularly upon theological, historical, and 
philological subjects, are written in Latin, for there 
that language is still spoken, even by the lower 
orders, in the common usages of life. 

“*T he following table exhibits in a clearer man- 
ner than words can express the character and pre- 
sent condition of Austrian literature ; it is extracted 
from Springer’s Statistics, published in 1840, and 
shows that the number of works published in the 
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monarchy had decreased two hundred and seven 
from 1832 to 1833 :— 





SUBJECTS. YEARS. 
si ate iss 1832/1833 
Maca ee ae 
re and Political Affairs...........<2..s-.-<-- 41; 58 
edicine and Surgery, including Inaugural 
NGS ocak nc cccs deanuceocuc : 283) 379 
PAS. 238, SUS au Li. Ciedcoddbdes 26; 25 
ili Kibiiss cide binds didn odtiesbdleddciwil 9 3 
IN i nn bomisies annie tone 9 4 
History and Biography ..............-.--.---.- 216) lll 
Chemistry and Physics.......................- 20; 24 
Mathematics and Geometry................-.--- 31; 43 
Romances, Tales, and Novels...............-. 231} 198 
Agriculture and Technology...................- 48; 59 
i 15} 25 
a ah i a le i pn ca fh 23; 16 
Poetry and the Drama..................-..-.- 197; 151 
Minor Poems and Songs..............-.------ 256| 233 
Music and the Fine Arts (Painting)............- 51; 48 
attain dibasic tithidis diiiatue mdlvemeiae 8; 10 
Geography, Voyages, and Travels.............. 106) 96 
Military Was hn Mt his TR Hy A hgh BA ENG 8} 65 
Educational and School books, &c............- 179) 165 
Almanacs, Calendars, Hand-Books and Annn- . 
RI SS BO a Rae ee RS ; 195) 160 
Other Works unspecified.................-.---- 93) 106 
2754| 2484 





“¢An examination of this table affords us no 
bad criterion of the taste of the Austrian people 
and the character of their literature as sanctioned 
and patronized by the government. Heretofore we 
have been in the habit of judging of the Austrian 
literature by the number of the publications of that 
country, specified in the Leipzig catalogue ; this, 
however, is an unfair test, for in the list of Ger- 
man works published at the Eastern fair in the year 
1835, of 3164 books mentioned therein, but 216 
were Austrian ; and in 1839, of 2127 works, only 
118 were Austrian. This arises from the little 
intercourse that subsists between the Austrian and 
the other German publishers—from many of the 
Austrian works being written in the Sclavonian, 
Hungarian, and Latin languages—from the fact of 
most Austrian works being expressly written for, 
and only applicable to, the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of that country—and from the strict censor- 
ship of the imperial dominions, rendering impossi- 
ble the usual barter or interchange of literature, by 
which the booksellers of the other countries of 
Germany conduct their mercantile transactions. 
It is calculated that but a tenth part of the annual 
Austrian literature appears in the Leipzig cata- 
logue. Compared with the other states of Europe, 
and with Germany in particular, it is evident, that 
when we substract the mere school-books, and 
other minor publications, the literature of Southern 
Germany is by no means adequate to the popula- 
tion and the present state of civilization in that 
country ; and the polyglot condition of this litera- 
ture reduces the number of works which are appli- 
eable to each nation or condition of the community 
to a much smaller number. 

““«Tt will be seen by referring to the foregoing 
table, that (independent of the school-books and 
almanacs) religious works are the most numerous ; 
then follow those on medicine ; after that, poetry 
and dramatic productions; and then historical and 
biographic works; the novel and romance litera- 
ture, although apparently so numerous in these 





former publications. Many of the poetic works, 
which were chiefly Italian, were of mere local in- 
terest; and much of the history and biography is 
of a popular and encyclopedic character. 

** The relative proportion of works in the four 
different languages now in most general use in the 
Austrian states, stood thus in the years 1832 and 
1833—lItalian 2,221, German 2,139, Latin 389, 
Bohemian 178; Hungarian literature was not at 
this time in a sufficient state of advancement to 
offer a fair comparison with the foregoing. In 
Italian literature, the greatest number of works 
are those published in the Lombardy states, which, 
even in the year 1824, possessed a native litera- 
ture to the amount of 1,040,500 volumes ;—in 1832, 
this kingdom published 913 and the Venetian state 
862 works ; and in 1836, Lombardy produced 788 
and Venice 843 hooks. 

“In the years 1832 and 1833, the works pub- 
lished in Austria (not including Italy) were 70 
Polish, 91 Greek, 37 Windish and Serbish, 53 He- 
brew, and 8 Armenian, exclusive of its own imme- 
diate literature; many of these, however, were 
but translations and new editions, the number of 
original works being about two-thirds of the whole. 

*“* Owing to the strict censorship, few foreign 
works are admitted into Austria ;—in 1832, these 
amounted to 2,509, and in 1833, they numbered 
2,791; among those of the former year were 67 
historical, 63 poetical, 29 theological, and 14 legal 
and juridical. Of 5,300 foreign publications re- 
cently admitted into Austria, 3,578 were German, 
771 French, 657 Italian, 112 Polish, 75 English, 
6 Greek, and 101 Latin, 

“* * The periodical literature is very scanty ; each 
of the fifteen principal cities publishes a news- 
paper, denominated the Provinzial Zeitung, which 
is under the immediate direction of the government 
of the place ; it contains all the government orders 
and regulations, and likewise publishes the local 
news. Each government-office issues an Asnis- 
blatt, or government Gazette, which is solely oc- 
cupied with all the new laws, regulations, and 
enactments. ‘There are likewise fourteen other 
newspapers, the principal of which are the Aus- 
trian Observer (Oesterreichische-Beobachter), es- 
tablished since 1810, and the Salzburg Troppau, 
Presburg, and Agram papers, the Kaschaur Bothe 
and the Magyar Kurir; that, however, in the 
greatest circulation, isthe Wiener Zeitung. ‘There 
are six newspapers published in the capital, two 
of which, the Observer and the Wiener Zeitung, 
are so-called political. ‘The chief foreign news, 
however, obtained by the Austrians, is contained 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung, or Augsburgh Gazette, 
which has, it is said, a separate edition printed for 
circulation in Austria when anything appears in 
its pages that does not satisfy the conscience ot 
the censor. 

‘** Foreign newspapers were likewise admitted 
in the following numbers and proportions, in 1833, 
German 252, French 116, English 20, Italian 35— 
in all, 423. 

“* This number has, however, been much cur- 
tailed since that period, for by the last official ac- 
counts (those for 1836) we find the number reduced 
to 205; the tone and character of which may be 
learned from the following statement :—German— 
39 political, 52 literary and artistic, and 40 of a 





years, is not so in reality, for many of the works 
included in this number, were but new editions of 


mixed nature ; French—21 political, 2 literary and 
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artistic, 36 mixed; English—4 political and 1 lite- 
rary ; Italian—6 political ; and 2 in other foreign 
languages. The higher periodical literature con- 
sists of journals, (Jahrbiicher), magazines, and 
general communicators (Mittheilungen), to the 
number of seventy-six. One-half of these belong 
to the Lombardy-Venetian kingdom, which takes 
the lead in literary matters of all the other Aus- 
trian provinces ; thus, we find, that of the 76 jour- 
nals published in the entire of Italy, 32 belonged 
to Lombardy, 10 to Venice, 24 to Naples, and 10 
to Sardinia. The characters of the 76 Austrian 
journals are, 2 theological, 3 legal, 7 medical, 2 
astronomical, 13 for physics, agriculture, trade, 
and commerce, 9 for history, statistics, and geog- 
raphy, 2 military, 2 for general literature, and 36 
for art and mixed subjects. There are 2 literary, 
2 medical, and 3 legal periodicals published in 
Vienna, besides the quarterly proceedings of the 
agricultural and industrial societies. The Jahr- 
bicher der Literatur, which commenced in 1818, 
is the chief Austrian journal of eminence, and the 
Medicinish-Chirurgische-Zeitschrift, published at 
Innsbruck, is one of the oldest medical perioditals 
in Europe ; it is now in its fifty-fourth year. The 
six papers, which are principally read in the capi- 
tal, have the following circulation :—Allgemezne- 
Zeitung 1999, Theater- Zeitung 965, Militar Zeit- 
schrift 523, Wiener Mode- Zeitschrift 490, Lewp- 
ziger Moden 229, Journal de Francfort 87 ; besides 
this there are the Humorist and the Oesterreichische 
Zuschauer, which have also got a considerable circu- 
lation. ‘There isa private subscription reading-room 
in Vienna, the Casino, where foreigners will find 
some of the English newspapers and reviews—the 
‘Times,’ ‘ Morning Post,’ and the ‘ Atheneum.” ” 


“ At the present moment, when the subject of 
the medical charities of Ireland engrosses so much 
attention, it is extremely fortunate that Dr. Wilde 
has presented us with the fullest details respecting 
the Austrian Sanatory institutions, for although the 
established habits of this country, and the nature 
of the British constitution, render the adoption of 
the entire Austrian code impossible, yet there are 
many of their sanatory regulations which we might 
borrow with great benefit to ourselves, and we 
have no hesitation in asserting, that, on the impor- 
tant questions of the poor laws and medical police, 
the legislature might derive many useful hints 
from our author's fifteenth chapter on the General 
and Medical Statistics of the Austrian empire. 

‘“We are now compelled by our limits to close 
our notice of this interesting work, in which, al- 
though the author’s object was principally to record 
the existing condition of Austrian literary, scienti- 
fic, and sanatory institutions, abundant matter will 
be found to interest and amuse the general reader. 
Hard names and statistical tables may at first blush, 
deter him who reads merely for pleasure, but we 
promise that a nearer intimacy with the volume will 
suffice to dispel any idea of dullness, as it really is 
but another of the many instances before the world, 
of how agreeable a book can be made on apparently 
the least amusing topics, by a clever man, particu- 
larly when that clever man is a clever physician.” 





MOONLIGHT MUSINGS.—NO. II. 


BY E. B. HALE. 


Ah! when this weak and languid frame 
Is gathered to its lowly bed ; 

Will Friendship ever lisp the name, 
Or shrine the mem’ry of the dead ? 


Will mourning friends, with gentle sigh, 
Recall the old familiar tone ; 

When months and years have glided by, 
And Truth’s young visions all have flown? 


When I have trod the solemn way, 
And laid me in the narrow bed ; 
Will wandering footsteps ever stray, 
The sympathizing tear to shed? 


But hush! no friend shall weep for me ;— 
No clod shall press this silent breast ; 
But in the ever rolling sea, 
I'll take my dreamless rest. 


No stranger there, with careless tread, 
Will stain the consecrated spot ; 

Or ramble heedless o’er the head, 
Of him that’s long forgot. 


Ah! there the breath of boist’rous mirth, 
The din of men—the village hum— 
The bustle of the lab’ring Earth, 
Can never, never come. 


Where thousands sleep, I may not sleep ; 
Where strangers lie, I may not lie ; 

For others, there are some to weep ;— 
But none, when I may die. 


Death loves to see the coffin’s shroud, 
A smile is on his ghastly face ; 

As Earth’s poor dying children crowd, 
To their last burial place ! 


It is his realm—his blest abode— 
There sleep the noble—and the fair— 
All nations throng the royal road, 
And meet in silence there. 


Ye myriads pale of ghastly dead, 
Ruled by the Conqueror’s iron rod ! 

Are there no scenes of wail and dread, 
Beneath the senseless clod? 


Is there no deep and dark distress, 

No gushing tears—no cureless grief— 
No utter sense of loneliness, 

Where none can give relief? 


Does not the slimy reptile creep, 
All softly on the maiden’s breast, 

And, in her heavy silent sleep, 
Make there its nauseous nest ? 


Ah Death! tho’ I shall bow to thee, 
A subject of thy kingly reign ; 
Yet I will lie beneath the sea, 
And not upon the plain. 


I will not feel thy foul decay, 
Thy rotting breath I will not know ; 
But where the eternal waters play, 
There, Tyrant, I will go. 


Deep, down in the foaming brine, 


Where the Naiads braid their silken hair— 
Where the Nymphs their clust’ring ringlets twine, 


And the sparkling gems of beauty shine— 
My resting place is there. 
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There, where the coral banks of snow 
Branch as the leafy tree ; 
Where the brightest tints in radiance glow— 
A thousand thousand feet below— 
Deep in the sounding sea ; 


There, where the solemn anthem swells— 
And the piping insects play— 
Where the sea-nymphs wind their golden shells— 
And the mermaids dance with their crystal bells— 
And music make alway ; 


There, there, is the place for me ; 
There ’neath the ocean waves ; 

Where the voice of joy is ever free, 

And the dancing hours trip by with glee, 
Deep in the coral caves. 


There Shelley sleeps! the ill-fated one— 
But not unknown to Fame; 
Pale death obscur’d his noon-day sun : 
He perish’d ; but his Genius won 
A bright enduring name! 


Unhappy man! Had Wisdom told 
To thee her priceless gem, 
Thy name, enshrin’d in lines of gold, 
Had brighter grown as ages roll’d, 
In Poesy’s diadem. 


But thou art dead and deep, down 
Beneath the rolling sea, 

The, mermaids deck thy locks of brown, 

With flowery wreath—and garland crown, 
Twisted and twined for thee. 


There Falconer sleeps—the tempest cast— 
The sounding lyre he strung ! 

And, how the rushing roaring blast 

Went sweeping o’er the ocean vast, 
Melodiously he sung! 


Death saw him on the fated wave, 
Alas! the untimely day ! 

The Poet found a watery grave, 

But well he sleeps in the coral cave, 
Where crystal fountains play. 


And Orpheus, of the Olden Time, 
And Sappho, young and fair; 

And Lycidas, that in his prime, 

Departed to that purer clime ; 
Sleep not the slumberers there ? 


Is it not meet that they, who sing 
How man was made to die ; 

Who soar away on rapt’rous wing, 

And songs of melting music bring, 
From Ocean, Earth, and Sky; 


Is it not meet, that they should dwell, 
In nature’s loveliest spot ; 

Where airy harps, with gentle swell, 

Their soft complaining murmurs tell— 
And sigh forget them not? 


Ah yes! and be it where it will, 
Away on the prairie plain; 

Or on the bright and sunny bill, 

Where gushing goes the rippling rill, 
With softly murmuring strain ; 


Or be it by the streamlet’s side, 
Where “ winds the stealing wave ;” 

And fairy barks by moonlight glide— 

And rock upon the lulling tide— 
Beside the Poet's grave ; 





Or be it here—or be it there— 
On Earth—or in the Sea— 
O lay his lowly couch with care, 
And, mind thou, in the upper air, 
He will remember thee. 
Decatur, Illinois, 





THE FATAL EFFECTS OF INSINCERITY, 


“ Well might they love! those two had grown 
Orphans, together and alone.” 


“For thou hast made no deeper love a guest 

"Midst thy young spirit’s dreams, than that which grows 
Between the nurtured of the same fond breast, 

The shelter’d of one roof; and thus it rose, 

Twined in with life.” 

The sparkling beauty and freshness of a sum- 
mer morning spread their exhilarating influence over 
the beautiful garden attached to a splendid mansion, 
far in the sunny south. We will pass the wide 
halls and splendid rooms of the mansion, for the 
blooming paradise beyond. Here, are flowers of 
every hue and clime; and the beauteous creations 
of Art have been wooed to the assistance of Na- 
ture, to spread enchantment around. Behold Venus 
in her bower of roses, beneath whose blushing 
wreath her frolicksome son lurks with the thorns 
of the flower and the arrows of the god; Pomona 
reclines among the pomegranates and trees laden 
with apples of gold, more tempting than those 
Atalanta threw: Naiades invite to crystal foun- 
tains, gushing from marble urns beneath the rich 
shade of magnolias: Bacchus proffers the luscious 
clusters from his vine-trellised arbor ; and even old 
Neptune stands leaning on his trident, by the shore 
of the noble lake, whose waters wash the southern 
border of this place of witching delight. 

Two Hebe-like children are the sole enjoyers of 
this rare and poetic scene. With the heedless mirth 
of childhood, they are chasing the rainbow butter- 
flies, over walk and bed, ’mid labyrinth and bower. 
The restless wanderers of air soon tire their pur- 
suers, and the panting children seek repose on a 
grassy plat. ‘The little maid has filled het apron 
with flowers, and the eager boy sits patiently weav- 
ing a chaplet for her silken hair. In silence he 
plies his task, and silently she watches, with’ her 
large bright eyes, the growing wreath. It is done, 
she draws a long breath, and claps her little 
hands with delight. How fond is the glance of 
his blue eyes, as he gently places it on her grace- 
ful head! Blest beautiful scene of innocent happi- 
ness, can you not tempt the hurrying footstep of 
Time to linger !—They are brother and sister, and 
orphans. When Frederick was three, and Alicia 
one year old, their parents impressed the last kiss 
of life on their unconscious lips. Heirs of im- 
mense wealth, they were left to the care of an 
aged uncle and aunt; but still dwelt in their pater- 
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nal home, whither their kind and only relations had 
removed. Themselves childless, they lavished the 
tenderest affection on their lovely charge. Blessed 
with calm and equable tempers, they looked, with 
lenient eyes and benevolent hearts, on the world and 
saw nothing to alarm. Wealth and age exempted 
them from a participation in its troublesome broils 
and cares. ‘The manners and minds of their charges 
were carefully trained, and nothing, that wealth, or 
affection could bestow, did they want. But the 
wild flowers of feeling were uncultivated, and the 
germs of fresh thought unpolished; and, worse 
than all, the light of correct principles and self- 
control left to struggle unaided, through the darkness 
that shrouds the natural heart. Yet they were 
lovers of nature and books; and, as years rolled 
on, they filled their hearts with lofty emotions, and 
their hours of constant communion were fraught 
with happiness. They were the world to each 
other. A holy and blissful thing was their devoted 
love. 

A few years changed the children to youth and 
maiden. The happy recluses must leave their home 
for the college and school-room; they were to 
enter on a miniature world, and, severed from each 
other’s sympathy, to meet its trials alone. The 
evening before their separation, they stood linked 
in each other’s arms, on the shore of the lake, 
looking over the moonlit waters, on which their 
boat had just left its silvery wake. The fears and 
clinging affections of woman’s heart filled Alicia’s 
eyes with tears ; but the ambition of the man had 
dawned in the heart of the boy; and, though at 
times his voice was sorrowful and low, he spoke 
words of encouragement and pride. As Alicia 
looked on his noble countenance, lighted up with 
the euthusiastic hopes and aspirations of a young 
energetic Spirit, she, too, caught, for a moment, 
his spirit. But with the parting hour, resolves 
and hopes fled,—tears and bitter grief came. Time, 
however, wears away the finer edge of the feelings, 
and well it is for our peace; for we must meet the 
harsh and rude collisions of the world. When 
Frederick finished his collegiate course, Alicia with 
cheerfulness saw him remove to the distant city of 
M..to pursue his proffession of the law, which he 
could do with more honor than in the quiet village, 
in whieh was their home. T'wo years passed— 
Alicia left school, and few could bear a comparison 
with the beauty and grace of personal manners, 
and the cultivation and gifts of mind which were 
the portion of the brilliant heiress. Possessed of 
a discerning mind, and too refined and high-souled 
to be touched by the incense of flattery, she passed 


on heart-free, with the reputation of coldness and 
heartlessness, 


“* Heeding the homage of the vain, 
As lightly as some star, 
Whose steady radiance changes not, 





But the sculptor’s skill and genius can imprint a 
form of exquisite mould on the hardest marble, and 
many hearts wait long for such a magic power. 
Though such require countless delicate strokes of 
the chisel, and unwearying patience, the impres- 
sion, when once made, passes not, as those traced 
with ease on the waxen hearts of the many. The 
heart which bears this impress must be broken 
ere the image is destroyed. Such was Alicia’s ; 
but the artist had not yet appeared. Her ambi- 
tion, which was great, was fully gratified by the 
honors Frederick had acquired, and that brother 


became, more than ever, the object of her love and 
pride. 


PERSECUTION. 


* And when my heart would gush with feeling, 
To catch one kind, one sunny look ; 
When love would be a leaf of healing, 
But scorn a thing, I will not brook. 
Oh! it is hard to put the heart 
Alone and desolate away,— 
To curl the lip, with pride, and part 
With the kind thoughts of yesterday.’’ 
Among the acquaintances Frederick formed in M., 
was a young lawyer about his own age. Nature 
had done much for Alphonso Graham, in gifting 
him with a fine mind and attractive person; and to 
these were added correct principles and polished 
manners, bestowed by the careful training of a 
refined and pious mother. Poor in this world’s 
goods, he was rich in the best endowments of mind 
and heart.’ Frank and independent in his ideas 
and actions, and depending on his own exertions 
for the support of himself and widowed mother, he 
devoted his time and talents energetically to his 
calling. He and Frederick had fought several 
combats at the bar, and the engagement of two 
spirits so well matched always excited great plea- 
sure in the court. ‘Their gladiatorial contests 
opened the mind of each to the other, and their 
prepossessions soon ripened into intimacy. Frede- 
rick was too refined to seek pleasure in the sordid 
amusements, which occupied most of the young 
men of the city. Intellectual in his tastes and pur- 
suits, the wine cup, the gaming table and midnight 
revel had no charms for him. In this, he and his 
friend stood alone ; but Alphonso was too poor to 
excite their cupidity, or resentment. On Frede- 
rick’s devoted head did the storm of their ridicule 
fall. It is a powerful weapon in any hands, and in 
those of a conscience-accusing class, who use it 
for defence, it becomes deadly. Stung by the con- 
trast Frederick’s pure morality presented to their 
own characters, a coterie of the aristocrats or first 
circle among the young men, determined, in their 
language, “to put this pink of perfection down.” 
Frederick’s great personal beauty and physical con- 
formation, though he was wanting in nothing manly 
in action, or sentiment, and none would have dared 





Though thousands kneel afar.” 


openly to attack him, for fear of chastisement, 
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added weapons to those their malice had invented, 
and the epithet effeminate, with its concomitants, 
so odious to man, was coupled with his name. 
Nor was slander found backward ; with her assassin- 
like dagger, she stabbed secretly but surely. This 
conduct had its desired effect. Frederick found 
that those who, a few weeks since, received him 
cordially now treated him coldly ; and one, to whom 
he ascribed all perfection, the idol to which his 
heart bowed with all its freshness, ardor and purity, 
was among them. ‘To what must I attribute this 
sudden change? What have 1 done? were ques- 
tions put to his friend. 

Alphonso had struggled with the world ; he knew 
it, its falsehood, its injustice,; he had also heard 
whispers, which had not reached the ear of his 
friend. He told Frederick his suspicions, but in- 
experienced and guileless, he could not believe to be 
true the dark pictures of malice Alphonso drew. 
**T know,” he replied, ‘‘ that band of rouwés despise 
me, but can they influence so many and those the 
purest of their kind? Would Gertrude treat me 
coldly, because she feared their ridicule ? Oh! no, 
Alphonso, ’tis some secret which I trust a little 
time will discover and set right.” Yet most of 
these, go little dreaded, were members of the most 
influential families in M. Had Frederick heard 
the sneering whisper, and the insinuation of his 
isolated position—his unknown parents, (for he 
was a stranger in M.) his wealth being the gain 
of the piratical guilt of his ancestors; and his 
purity of life and refinement of manner trans- 
formed to hypocrisy and “traps” to secure the 
hand of some daughter of rank and influence, he 
would have wondered at, but no longer doubted the 
dangerous: and malicious power of those he so 
lightly esteemed. Yet some of these were not so 
deeply dyed with malice and hatred ; they merely 
meant to ridicule one who rebuked their laxity. 
But what man can say to his evil passions “ thus 
far shall you go, and no farther,” and how many a 
high-souled youth has suffered from similar perse- 
cutions ! 








“ They stood that hour, 
Speaking of hope, while tree and fount and flower 
And stars, just gleaming through the cypress boughs, 
Seemed holy things, as records of their vows.” 


Wounded and disgusted by the coldness and neg- 
lect of his associates, Frederick determined to 
visit his loved sister and home. He persuaded 
Alphonso to accompany him, and they were soon 
in the beautiful village of L. ; 

Frederick had not seen Alicia for a year, but 
the beanteous bud had fulfilled its early promise, 
and his eyes rested on her womanly graces with 
proud affection. 

“‘ My beautiful one!” he fondly said, “ you shall 
not be buried here like some germ in a mine. 
Unele must come to the city and you will be the 


2 


bright star of all eyes. Nay,I can listen to no 
excuse ; you know, my Alicia, your brother will 
then have a home and indeed I often need your 
love and solace.” The shade of sadness, which 
passed over his fine face, did not escape the sister's 
quick eye, and she asked question on question of 
his friends, his companions, and his attachment to 
them and the city. 

Gradually he told her all, his late surprise and 
anxiety, Alphonso’s suspicions and his doubts. 
Alicia’s face glowed with indignation and her dark 
eyes flashed, as she thought of the injustice done to 
one so pure and noble. 

Woman’s intuitive perception of character gives 
her the advantages experience bestows upon man, 
and, when the object assailed is one of affection, 
few things can escape her detection. Alicia rea- 
dily embraced Alphonso’s suspicions ; her feelings 
were all strong and she had never learned to con- 
trol any impulse or emotion. Her usual serenity 
was not the effect of a quiet disposition, or well- 
controlled mind—’twas but the deep stillness which 
precedes the bursting of the storm. 

Frederick remained some months in L., and was 
startled and delighted with Alicia’s charms. It 
was not strange that the passionate admiration, 
with which Alphonso at first regarded her, soon 
deepened into love, when these charms were height- 
ened by esteem for her character; for to him she 
appeared peculiarly attractive. The cold manner 
worn to the sycophants, who knelt to her, was all 
cast aside in the presence of her loved brother, and 
in the family circle. There she exerted herself 
to appear attractive, and to please. Alphonzo saw 
how deeply, how truly, she could love; how free 
she was from the baneful love of admiration; and 
these qualities rendered her dearer in his eyes, 
than all her gifts, powerful as they were. Nor 
was he, as the valued friend of her brother, treated 
with the reserve she maintained towards other gen- 
tlemen. His talents commanded her esteem and 
admiration, and his nobility of soul and high toned 
feelings excited warmer emotions than had hitherto 
found place in her heart. The hours passed quickly 
away, in delightful interchange of thought, and 
they soon found time lagging when absent from 
each other. 

Frederick was no inattentive, or uninterested 
spectator of these things. He had often express- 
ed his admiration of Alphonzo’s character, and 
their attachment to each other in his letters; nor 
did he now withhold praise, or discourage his 
friend’s suit. Whilst he was otherwise engaged, 
Alphonso was Alicia’s companion in walks and 
tides, and often his hand sent the light boat flying 
over the lake. 

There were marble seats embowered by rare 
shrubs and graceful vines placed on the shore, and, 





in one of these fairy alcoves, they sat together one 
summer moonlit evening. The tiny wavelets, 
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which curled beneath the gentle breeze, came gli- 
ding up almost to their feet, kissing the green turf 
enamelled with flowers, and then languidly rolling 
back, with a farewell murmur ; and the soft rust- 
ling of the dewy orange leaves seemed tu whisper 
of love and peace. The distant notes of the Ame- 
rican nightingale came ringing sweetly and clearly, 
like the echoing thrill to their raptured hearts, 
from the stately grove of magnolias, whose pure 
pale flowers gleamed in the silvery light, from the 
midst of the glossy leaves that sheltered them. 

Midst such a scene of softening influences, did 
the words of love first tremble on the lips of Al- 
phonso ; and to his passionate avowal and appeal 
Alicia did not listen coldly. The yielded hand, 
which trembled in his; the crimsoned cheek, the 
quivering lip and suffused eyes told him that young, 
ardent heart was all his own. Could he have 
doubted these, the confiding glance, which beamed 
on him through the glistening tears, reassured him, 
and he imprinted a burning kiss on those fresh pure 
lips. 

Hast thou gazed on a beautiful landscape, by the 
gray light of morning’s early hour, with the dew- 
drops lying still and cold on every grassy plat and 
graceful flower, the fresh and gentle morning breeze 
shaking down the tears of night from the topmost 
boughs of the forest, which is filled with faint 
music by wakened bird and rippling stream, the 
small pearly clouds above you tinged with a sofi 
rose-hue, by the light of the coming sun, yet in- 
visible behind the lofty mountain or thick wood,— 
then, as the broad disk rose above the blue hori- 
zon, and the bright rays fell first few and slant- 
ingly, then streamed in a flood of radiance, hast 
thou marked the sudden kindling into glorious life 
and beauty that spreads around? The pure pale 
pearls which strewed the earth, and hung on every 
velvet petal, are changed to gems of every hue; 
the brilliant diamond, the rosy ruby, the bright 
emerald, the beryl’s blaze and the topaz’ golden 
light allare there. The old wood rings with gush- 
ing music, the streamlets dance in light, the breeze 
is fresher, and the flowers nod their jewelled heads. 
All is light and life and joy! Such is the dawn of 
love in a young unwritten heart. Thus do its 
sleeping emotions kindle and blash into being and 
beauty» Oh! beautiful is nature, and love! But 
look a little longer. The sun’s beams have grown 
fierce, as he climbs the azure vault; the earth is 
stripped of its gorgeous gems, the thirsty flowers 
sicken beneath that warm glance and droop, the 
silent birds have sought the deep shade of the still 
forest, and the streams flow in their heated chan- 
nels :—so pass, in after years, the rainbow tints and 
dewy freshness from the garden of the heart. 
The morning hour of life and nature quickly passes 
away and is succeeded by the fervid soongete of 
passion and the world’s breath. 


Vor. IX—77 





“ Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 
And like the sun they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease and sweetness void of pride 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. 
If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all.” 


Summer's roses had long withered, yet still 
Frederick and Alphonso lingered ; but this could 
not last, and one bright Autumnal morning found 
them ontheir return, Frederick had not been able 
to persuade Alicia to come to the city; she pre- 
ferred her own sweet musings and pleasures to the 
gayety of the fashionable world. Alphonso had 
promised to come often to L., and their letters 
would serve to beguile the hours of separation. 
As they approached the city, all Frederick’s anima- 
tion vanished, for his treatment before he left rush- 
ed over his mind. “ How will I be received,” 
thought he. ‘ Will Gertrude still be cold and 
sarcastic?” They arrived about noon, and the 
evening hour found him at the stately mansion of 
Gertrude Singleton. He was ushered into the 
drawing-room ; the soft carpet gave back no an- 
swering sound to his footstep, and he stood unob- 
served within the door, like one in a trance, fear- 
ing to move, lest the vision before him should 
vanish. 

Beside himself, that spacious room had but one 
occupant. A cheerful fire was blazing on the mar- 
ble hearth. The heavy satin folds of the crimson 
curtains were closely drawn, and the soft light of a 
shaded lamp shed its moon-iike radiance on a young 
and lovely girl, who was gracefully reclining on a 
lounge. Her beautiful silken hair fell around her 
face and neck in rich dark curls, rendering still 
purer the snowy whiteness of her broad brow. 
All unconfined it flowed, not even a comb, or jew- 
elled arrow kept back the encroaching ringlets, 
from the glowing cheek on which the dark fringes 
of her soft eyelids rested. ‘The stillness of her 
slight and graceful form indicated perfect repose, 
and Frederick gazed on this scene with a delight 
he would willingly have prolonged. But what 
must he dot "T'was an awkward dilemma. Were 
he a favored lover, how soon might that beautiful 
slumber be broken, by a soft kiss pressed on the 
pearly brow, or coral lip, but alas! this was not 
to be thought of by the hapless adorer who gazed 
on her. Still something must be done. ‘The ser- 
vant had left the door slightly ajar ;—Frederick 
closed it, with less gentleness than generally cha- 
racterized his movements. The fair dreamer 
opened her eyes, and started up, on seeing the 
figure of a gentleman. 

“ Were you personating the angel of sleep? I 
would the guardian of my slumbers might ever 
assume so fair a semblance, as that I have just 
beheld,” said Frederick, advancing towards her. 
In the surprise of thus suddenly meeting him after 
so long an absence, Gertrude forgot her assumed 
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coldness, for she really esteemed him, and her 
bright eyes sparkled as she cordially extended her 
delicate hand to the delighted Frederick. 

“*A glad welcome to our gay city, Mr. Living- 
ston; I began to fear you were so charmed with 
the poetry of the country, that all our entice- 
ments, and they are not a few, we think, would 
fail to win you back,” said she, in her soft musical 
voice. How the kindness of those sweet tones 
thrilled Frederick’s heart ! 

“The happiness I now experience is far more 
than I anticipated; so I can regret nothing I have 
left, and your memory, at least, Miss Singleton, 
must reproach you with treachery, if you find cause 
to accuse me of insensibility to some of the attrac- 
tions of M.” 

Gertrude blushed as she answered,“ I do not 
accuse you of insensibility, far from it,—but, you 
know, you are so enamored of Nature, that I 
might well think the charms of her sister, Art, who 
chiefly reigns with us, had been forgotten, or un- 
cared for, in her presence.” 

“‘T certainly prefer Nature to Art, even if she 
be sometimes rade; but I do not despair of find- 
ing her here with Art as a handmaid by her side.” 

“T rather think the handmaid would soon be mis- 
tress, and poor Nature weeping at the mockery 
she met.” 

“ Alas! “tis too true ; but, could you stand, as | 
have lately done, on the shore of a lovely lake, 
with its gentle waves heaving beneath the moon- 
beams, like the pulses of an ardent heart beneath 
the glances of beloved eyes, and the silent, solemn 
spell of beautiful, glorious night around you, or on 
the lone mountain-top, with the world beneath you 
and the mysterious heavens above, whilst your 
thoughts soared far away to the watching stars, 
and your spirit roamed the illimitable space, ask- 
ing of the wonders of unknown worlds,—Oh! how 
tasteless and tame would the excitement of the fes- 
tive hall and fashionable world appear! How would 
the veil, which is so carefully drawn over the heart, 
be cast aside, and all its pure, holy and true feel- 
ings be awakened and revealed by the magic power 
of Nature’s talismans, beauty, peace and truth! 
Alone with Nature, the heart, and God, how would 
the tinsel and mockery of this life among men fall 
from our spirits, leaving us free and blest!” 

As he dwelt, with eloquent words, on the bliss of 
nature, truth and purity, Gertrude listened to his 
low earnest tones, and marked the impassioned 
feeling which beamed over his beautiful counte- 
nance, and the soul which lighted his dark blue 
eyes, and her heart trembled with responsive emo- 
tion. Their eyes met, and as she cast hers down, 
whilst a deep blush mantled face and brow, how 
felt the lover? He had seen her in the full blaze 
of beauty in festive halls, in her simple white dress 





but never had she appeared so lovely as now, when 
he gazed on that dewy eye and glowing cheek, and 
read in those the expression of a soul stirred by 
pure and ennobling feelings, which his words had 
awakened. “I'was a moment fraught with bliss, 
as he sat silently regarding her. His chair was 
drawn close to her seat; the feelings of ardent 
affection, which had so long been pent up in his 
heart, were trembling on his lips. 

At this moment, the door opened, and Charles 
Marchmont entered. He was one of the clique, 
which had conspired against Frederick. At first, he 
did it only to gratify his mocking spirit, but utterly 
heartless, reckless and dissipated, he felt Frede- 
rick’s conduct a rebuke, and readily joined in the 
persecution against him: but proud, jealous and 
sensitive, as he saw his power despised, his com- 
pany shunned, and, above all, the pleasure Gertrude 
took in Frederick’s society, hatred and jealousy 
began to exert their influence over his mind, and 
he left no means untried to render Frederick ridicu- 
lous and unworthy, especially in the eyes of Ger- 
trude. Yet his guarded words and seeming cour- 
tesy gave Frederick no opportunity for resentment. 
A gilded serpent, which lurked among roses, was 
Charles Marchmont. Frederick’s earnest manner, 
and Gertrude’s embarrassment as he entered, caught 
his quick eye, and, as he made his graceful saluta- 
tion, he said, 

“T fear 1 am de trop, you are certainly much 
engaged with some very absorbing subject,—will 
you let me bea sharer t” and he seated himself by 
Gertrude. ‘ Come, Mr. Livingston, proceed,—but 
first tell me what it is about, if you can, Miss Sin- 
gleton.” 

“ Mr. Livingston was describing some beautiful 
scenes he has lately witnessed.” 

** Ah! romancing ? if thou art in that mood, ‘ fair 
ladye,’ I must say adieu. I cannot wage such 
a war with our poetical friend; even your pitiless 
eyes would weep to see my total discomfiture. I 
left the sprightly Leston a moment since, I'll hie 
again to her gay circle,” and he rose to go. 

“Pray, be seated, Mr. Marchmont,” said Ger- 
trude, much disconcerted, for she was not free 
from that false shame, which so many experience 
when found expressing, or encouraging sentiments 
too refined and exalted to pass current with the 
mass. She knew the power of Charles’ mockery, 
and his influence with their clique, and dreaded 
the expose he would make of her participation in 
the “poetical Frederick’s romance.” Besides, 
Marchmont was a lover, and she wished to pre- 
serve her power over him, so she yielded to a 
slavish fear and stooped to conciliate one she, in 
truth, despised. Her knowledge of Frederick’s 
nobleness, and the utter heartlessness of the opi- 
nions his enemies advocated, should have rendered 





midst her birds and flowers, in the beautiful quie- 
tude of innocent repose a few moments before ; 


her superior to these fears, but such was the pre- 
vailing tone of sentiment with those with whom 
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she associated. Excessively fond of admiration, 
Gertrude had not the moral courage to be sincere— 
but, moulding her manners and expressions to please 
all, and to secure that worship her charms. called 
forth, she insensibly suffered heartlessness of de- 
meanor and haughty self-reliance to usurp the 
place of that dignified and graceful sincerity, and 
that cordial trust which prove the chief attractions 
of the female character. Hearing only sneers at 
depth of feeling and elevation of thought, she had 
learned to curl that beauteous lip in scorn, and, in 
place of the gentle response of earnest, fervent 
feeling, was heard the mocking taunt and bitter 
retort. 

Alas! that the bitterness and callousness of the 
world-hardened heart should be assumed by youth, 
banishing the high dreams, the glowing hopes, and 
pure aspirations, which only stir the heart at that 
time, when the darker truths of life are shut out 
by the golden curtains of youth and hope! With- 
ered be the hand, that places the mask of hypoc- 
risy over the soul! Oh! could those unthinking 
ones, who teach their lips the sneer, and their 
tongues the taunt, who crush generous impulses 
and ennobling thoughts, feel then the bitterness of 
spirit that falls on the heartless or soul-wrung 
votary of the world ; could they know how, in after 
years, those dreams, hopes, aspirations and feel- 
ings, one by one, pass away, leaving the heart des- 
titute, in a sluggish calm; could they see the 
flames, that mount so high in youth’s morning, 
all quenched and dead, and but the bitter ashes of 
repeated disappointment scattered around, Oh! 
would they not cherish, as priceless, sincerity, 
kindness and freshness of feeling? "Tis a mourn- 
ful truth; as well may we restore the golden dust, 
brushed from the wings of the butterfly, as replace 
them, ouee crushed, or banished, in the heart. 

The evening wore on, but brought to Frederick 
no more such hours of bliss as the last; Gertrude 
was again the cold sneerer at truth and feeling, and 
with a sickened heart Frederick bade them adieu. 
He almost renounced Gertrude that night, deem- 
ing her the artful coquette he so often heird her 
named. Bat there was a nameless fascination 
about this beautiful girl. In their next interview, 
she was all gentleness and kindness, again the 
high-souled, feeling woman. Frederick forgot his 
anguish and resolutions, and was once more the 
devoted lover. Yet Gertrude was not a coquette 
designedly, though she culpably yielded to the tran- 
sient emotions which her desire to please called 
forth. The acknowledged belle of the circle in 
which she moved, winning all hearts by her fasci- 
nating manners, her beauty and accomplishments, 
she never thought of the wounds her levity in- 
flicted on the sensitive spirits of those who best 
loved her. When made aware of her transgres- 
sion, how sweetly would she make amends, and all 
was forgiven and forgotten, till the frequent recur- 





rence of these momentary unkindnesses at length 
compelled her friends to believe her, if not heart- 
less, at least very unmindful of her duties to them, 
and her graceful petitions for pardon were ascribed 
to policy. 





“ A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light.” 

Though so uniformly quiet, even to sadness, and 
shrinking, Mary Middleton possessed a strength and 
elevation of character of which few were aware ;—- 
but truthfulness was its chief charm. Early 
made acquainted with sorrow, she looked on the 
world with the eyes of a Christian, and saw noth- 
ing in its allurements to repay its votaries for the 
sacrifices of principles and peace they made. 

Gifted with an excellent mind, which a fond 
father’s care had highly cultivated, and endowed 
with some rare gifts, she passed quietly along, at- 
taching to her all who came within her sphere. 

In person, she was a perfect contrast to Ger- 
trude—tall and dignified, with a profusion of gol- 
den curls shading a face sweet in its every feature 
and expression. Her complexion was the purest 
blonde, and the blush on her cheek was delicate as 
the “reflected hue of the rose,” or the tinge on 
the carmine lip of the sea-shell. Such was the 
friend of the fashionable, brilliant, volatile Gertrude 
Singleton. 

Frederick and Mary were also friends. There 
were many congenial traits between them, and to 
her he unfolded all his hopes and fears of Gertrade. 
Mary had often noticed her kindness to him in pri- 
vate, and her coldness in public when the eyes of 
any of the cligue were on them; and more than 
once had she expostulated with Gertrude on the 
eruelty and hypocrisy of such conduct, and again 
and again did the heedless girl admit the fault and 
promise amendment. 

One evening they sat together in Gertrude’s 
room, and Mary had been striving to convince her 
how wrong she was; but to all arguments she an- 
swered— 

“Well, Mary, he ought not to lay himself so 
open to satire; he is as artless as a school-girl, or 
yourself, or he would see how Charles Marchmont 
and Frank Harcourt, and the other young men 
amuse themselves at his expense.” 

“ He knows it Gertrude, but is nobly indifferent 
to the opinions of those he cannot esteem, and 
deems you so too; therefore is your conduct inex- 
plicable.” 

‘Well, he must not expect me to follow, or en- 
courage him in his flights and rhapsodies. [I do like 
Frederick Livingston, but—I like others too, and 
if he chooses to make himself ridiculous, I am 





sure I cannot help it,” was the pettish rejoinder. 
“Ts it then ridiculous to be sincere and pure? 
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Oh! Gertrude, beware what you do; 1 fear you 
will wilfully estrange a noble heart—and you can 
help casting on him that ridicule which alone he 
feels, and deeply. I mean that which proceeds 
from your own lips. You are generally the first 
to cast back the sneer,—he loves you Gertrude, 
and this should deter a kind heart from inflicting 
needless pain ; if you cannot esteem and love him, 
discourage him at once, do not induce hopes which 
you destroy the next hour. "Tis cruelty, Gertrude, 
and, at least, my friend, be true to your own heart.” 

Gertrude was moved and troubled,—but, in a 
moment, she said, “ Well, Mary, I promise to be 
so good hereafter, so now don’t lecture me any 
more. Let us begin our toilette, ’tis past eight, 
and our guests will soon be here ;” and she threw 
her graceful arms round Mary and imprinted a kiss 
on her delicate cheek. 

There was a small party at Gertrude’s that even- 
ing, and she kept her promise, even though the 
jealous eye of the mocking Marchmont watched 
her ; but when her head pressed her pillow, the 
remembrance of Frederick’s countenance, radiant 
with happiness when he bade her adieu, repaid 
her for her forbearance and kindness. But, alas! 
for Frederick, Mary was not always with Gertrude, 
and agai and again did he suffer from the un- 
kindness of her he loved with entire devotion. 





‘Oh! that there should be 

Things, which we love with such deep tenderness, 

But, through that love, to learn how much of wo 

Dwells in one hour like this !” 

*T was the sunset hour of a calm bright day in 
the “ month of flowers,” and those sweet visitants 
of a season were filling with fragrance the mild 
breeze, which came through an open window of 
Frederick’s home in L. On a couch beside it lay 
Alphonso Graham ; Alicia sat by him, holding his 
emaciated hand, and gazing, with tearful eyes, on 
his burning cheek. 

He was dying of consumption, brought on by 
his indefatigable exertions. When he at last gave 
up hope, he yielded to Frederick’s earnest solicita- 
tions, and removed to L. with his mother. His 
friend thought the pure air and Alicia’s soothing 
attentions and love would benefit him, but Alphonso 
knew he came to die. 

But Alicia dreamed not of death; as the cool 
breeze lifted the dark curls from his fevered tem- 
ples, and gave a momentary freshness to his lan- 
guid countenance, she felt hope springing up in her 
heart. Alas! that kindling up of life was like the 
glorious hues spread on the clouds, Alphonso lay 
silently watching—soon, soon to pass silently away. 

Such were his thoughts, as he gazed on them 
and the curling waters of the lake. How often 
had he skimmed its waves, with the dear one at 
his side ; how often watched the sun sink behind 
that distant range of mountains, but these joys 





were all with the past. He must leave the earth, 
so filled with love and beauty, and lie down in the 
darkness and silence of the narrow grave. But 
Alphonso was a christian, and, with the eye of 
faith, saw heaven’s bright portals opening beyond. 

He turned from the beautiful scene, and, in a 
feeble voice, said, “‘ Alicia, my own love, ‘tis a 
month this evening to our bridal—how have I 
longed for its approach ; with what blissful thoughts 
has its anticipation filled my heart! but I feel 
that long ere that wished for morning dawns, my 
spirit will be in the home of the blest—I trust you 
are prepared to resign me—had it pleased God to 
spare my life, I feel many years of happiness were 
in store for us, but, oh! may He enable us to say, 
‘ Thy will be done.’ ” 

* Resign you Alphonso! Oh, you will not, you 
must not die!” and she threw her arms round him 
and wept passionately. 

“It is a bitter struggle to leave you, my Alicia— 
but learn subjection to God’s will. Alicia, let me 
not die without the hope of meeting you in a better 
world. Look up, Alicia—do you see that beauti- 
ful star? how calmly it shines over the clouds 
through which it has struggled! It is the type of 
a spirit that rises superior over the dark clouds of 
life. Oh! you know not the strength of a heart 
that rests on God.” He took from his pillow a 
small Bible.—*t This is Alphonso’s last gift to his 
Alicia, promise to read and follow its precepts, it 
will guide you to my home when I leave you.” 

In an agony of tears the almost inaudible pro- 
mise was given. 

Long did the dying lover strive to soothe, with 
the inspired promises, the breaking heart of her he 
loved. In two days more, the cold earth was 
heaped over all that remained of the gifted and 
beloved Alphonso Graham. His desolate mother 
did not long survive her son. Many were the les- 
sons of resignation she gave the mourning Alicia ; 
but that proud heart needed other afflictions, ere 
it was humbled. Refusing all comfort, she gave 
herself upto the wildest grief, which was succeeded 
by an apathy from which nothing could arouse her. 
Frederick removed her from L., now so fraught 
with painful memories; but vain were all endea- 
vors to restore to her the least cheerfulness, and 
with aheavy heart Frederick returned to M., hoping 
that time would bring a cure, for that grief, which 
even his love and attentions could not alleviate. 

Shrouded in the deepest mourning, Alicia seclu- 
ded herself from her most intimate friends, and 
dwelt alone with her sorrow. 





—— “T would bind my heart as soon, 
To the fickle wind or changing moon.” 

Gertrude Singleton and Charles Marchmont sat 
togetherin her drawing room. His usual light man- 
ner was earnest, and his voice soft and low, as he 
said—“ Years ago there was an ardent boy, who 
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cherished a dream of beauty and delight. Through 
the many changing svenes and years of youth and 
manhood was the realization of that vision sought; 
many were the soft and bright eyes to which he 
turned, hoping to find it there, and many the gentle 
hearts he sought. Would you know the dream! 
’Twas of a being gloriously beautiful, and she was 
kind and true to him, and their hearts were bound 
inone. You behold the youthful dreamer before 
you. You are the embodiment of the spirit of 
that dream. Oh! Gertrude, will you also be to 
me the kind and true in heart ?” and he gazed ear- 
nestly into the beautiful face of the listener as he 
knelt before her. 

‘Rise, Mr. Marchmont; I am no divinity to 
bow the knee before, and least of all, to one who 
bears a heart that can so soon forget,” was the 
cold reply. 

Marchmont gazed on her with surprise—he had 
not expected so calm a repulse, but, in a moment, 
he sprang to his feet, and said— 

“A heart that can so soon forget! What mean 
you, Miss Singleton ?” 

“That your enthusiastic rhapsody were better 
addressed to Emma Leston, whom you worshipped 
a few months since, or one of the many others who 
have heard your changeless vows.” 

“ Ah! Gertrude” 

* Miss Singleton, if you please.” 

“Well—Miss Singleton, could you read my 
heart, these taunts would all be hushed! ’Tis true 
I have bowed at many shrines, but you only have 
I loved.” 

“If you have not loved them, you are stil] more 
heartless than ever I deemed you, and to the next 
new face, thus will you paint your love to me.” 

“ And is this the reward of all my love, my de- 
votion to you, the end of all my fond hopes ?” 

“Tt is.” 

Gracefully, but with frigid coldness, Gertrude 
returned his parting salutation, and, with a hurried 
step and flushed cheek, Marchmont reached his 
home. Throwing himself on a sofa in the drawing- 
room, the various feelings which agitated his breast 
chased each other in quick succession over his 
handsome face; surprise, indignation, and disap- 
pointment were pictured there, and dark suspicion 
was busy at his heart, and threw her gloom across 
his brow. A few moments after, his sister entered ; 
he had heard her bid adieu to some gentleman at 
the door, and asked, 

“Who was your escort, Annie?” 

“Mr. Livingston.” 

“ Livingston !—Pray when did he begin to be- 
stow such favors on you ?” 

“He met me in a scene of danger, half dead 
with fright. As I crossed P. street, two men be- 
gan fighting, the crowd which gathered round 
hemmed me in, and I could not extricate myself. 
Mr. Livingston passed at the moment and offered 





me his escort to see me safely home. He must 
be a noble young man, Charles, in spite of all we 
hear of him.” 

“Curses on him, curses on him,” muttered her 
brother fiercely and left the house. Annie had, 
unconsciously, touched a jarring chord. “ Yes, lL 
see it all, he has told Gertrude Singleton of some 
of my foolish boasts of my conquests of Emma 
Leston and others—but, curse him, he shall not 
escape my vengeance, the soft hypocrite. A month 
ago she would have been mine—but” 

“* But’ what are you raving and racing about, 
at this rate, in the open street ?” said the voice of 
Frank Harcourt by his side. 

“ Why—enough—I told you I should see Ger- 
trude this morning, and, instead of a gracious ac- 
ceptance, I have met a haughty refusal—and, to 
me, ’tis plainly the work of Frederick Livingston.” 

“Has Miss Singleton, or any other, intimated 
this to you ?” 

“ No, nor need they. Who else could, or would 
dare !—and he shall find he cannot cross my path 
with impunity.” 

“ Be not over hasty, Marchmont ; I know he is 
an effeminate canter, but scarce think he’d venture 
so far as this.” 

“What! do you advocate any—but see, yonder 
he comes.” As the unconscious Frederick ap- 
proached, Marchmont lifted his hat, and with a 
smile said, ‘ Will Mr. Livingston deign a word 
with me ?” 

Frederick stopped. 

“‘T must return you my thanks, Mr. Livingston, 
for your kind and honorable mention of me to 
Miss Singleton.” 

*“T am not aware of meriting such thanks, Mr. 
Marchmont.” 

“* Doubtless, smooth villain,” said Charles, losing 
all self-control; but, did you not tell her how 
fickle and false Charles Marchmont was?” 

“You are insulting, Mr. Marchmont, and your 
words must be explained—but I will ask one ques- 
tion,—who was your informant t” 

“ No one—but I know you, eunning hypocrite ; 
you have sought to ingratiate yourself by misrep- 
resenting my indiscretions.” 

““T am not so intimate with Mr. Marchmont, as 
his words would lead one to believe ; ignorance 
of most of his actions is my happiness—but you 
shall hear from me soon,” and he passed on. 








“Oh! deep is a wounded heart, and strong 
A voice that cries against mighty wrong ; 
And full of death as a hot wind’s blight, 
Doth the ire of crushed affection light.” 

A gloomy autumn day was drawing to its close . 
the rain fell heavily on the withered leaves which 
strewed the earth, and the large drops trickled 
down, like tears, from the black and naked branches 





above. Without, all was desolation and woe; but 
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within the dwelling, which stood amidst this mourn- 
ful scene, the desolation was greater, the woe 
deeper, for their blighting breath was on that frail 
and quivering string, the human heart. 

Alicia sat motionless, gazing on an open letter 
she held tightly in her hand; her rich dark hair 
fell in dishevelled masses around her. But the 
wild mournfulness of the tearless eyes; the ago- 
nized expression of the pallid face, told what a 
tempest of grief had preceded this death-like calm. 
Slowly the pale lips unclosed, as she said—* ] 
thought, Alphonso, when you died, I could feel no 
more—deeply did I then drink of sorrow’s bitter 
cup—but ’tis over now, it stands empty by my side, 
I have drained it to the dregs, I shall never feel 
another pang.—Another task than idle grief awaits 
me now.” 

The letter which had called forth these words 
was as follows: 

M., Nov. —rd —. 
“ My dear Alicia, my cherished sister :— 

‘“* Before these lines reach you, I shall be in eter- 
nity, and oh! how dreadful is the path by which I 
must enter. My old enemy, Charles Marchmont, 
insulted me, supposing I had slandered him to Ger- 
trude. It is needless for me to tell you of my in- 
nocence. But one thing remained for me to do, 
in this land which holds that most horrible code of 
honor, a sacred thing. I, a duellist'!—it cannot 
be—but, yes, I have challenged him, and in one 
hour we meet; but God is my witness, there is 
no thought of murder in my soul, my heart goes 
not with my hand. I feel—I shall feel. I must 
leave you, my sister, and—Gertrude—Oh! Alicia 
this thought makes death more bitter. Oh! that 
I might look on thy dear face once more. My 
sister, my sister, how have we loved, and thus I 
die far from thee. May the God of our youth, to 
whom I commend my soul, watch over and pre- 
serve thee. Farewell, 

Your fond brother, 
Frepericx.” 
Beneath was written in a delicate hand; 

“] was your brother's friend, dear Alicia, and 
this letter was sent to me by him, with the request, 
that if he fell, I would convey the sad tidings to 
you, That pure and noble spirit has indeed taken 
its eternal flight, but let us not mourn as those 
without hope. He avows his innocence of pur- 

e,and our Heavenly Father is a God of mercy. 
May He strengthen you to bear this fiery trial. 
“ One who loves you and feels for you in this 


deep affliction.” 





“‘ But thou, though a reckless mien be thine, 
And thy eup be crowned with the foaming wine, 
- By the fitful bursts of thy laughter loud— 
By thine eye’s quick flash through its troubled cloud, 
1 know thee! it is but the wakeful fear 
Of a haunted bosom that brings thee here !” 


lt was winter, and a dazzling flood of moonlight 
poured down on the rattling equipages and busy 





groups that thronged the entrance to Mrs. Gerald’s 
brilliant mansion in M. But the cold, bright beams 
were unheeded by the gay individuals that crowded 
into the more genia] warmth and brilliancy of 
those festive halls. Every thing told that cares 
and sorrows were to be awhile forgotten in the 
delirious excitement of pleasure. 

A tall and noble Jady stood leaning on a harp in 
one of those elegant rooms ; the dark rich folds 
of her velvet dress contrasted finely with the mar- 
ble whiteness of her beautiful neck and arms. Of 
the same pure hue were cheek and brow, for, though 
over the former the “ eloquent blood” wandered 
often, bright and free, twas usually pale as now. 
Her glossy ebon hair was simply arranged, and 
surmounted by a tiara of diamonds. No cluster- 
ing curls, nor festooned braids, concealed the classic 
proportions of her small head, or hid the loftv and 
spacious brow. Her eyes were large and intensely 
black, and the expression of an indomitable spirit 
lighted their depths. The beautiful mouth was 
perfect in repose, yet when smiles there leapt to 
birth, you were startled by its witchery. As she 
stood, almost motionless, she resembled some beau- 
tiful statue from the studio of Phidias or Praxiteles, 
but, when she spoke or smiled, this vision van- 
ished, and a living Venus breathed and glowed 
before you. 

She was the embodiment of perfect beauty, and 
so thought the admiring circle who gazed upon her. 

“ [| wonder why Beatrice Merlin always wears 
those dark velvets—their richness is certainly most 
becoming—but I long to see her in the light dra- 
pery, so much loved by our southern maidens, and 
watch her majestic figure floating through the 
mazes of the dance,” said Gertrude Singleton to a 
gentleman, on whose arm she leaned. 

“ Beatrice Merlin dance ‘—why—would you put 
Juno in the garb and attitude of a sylph? Might 
we not ask why the brilliant Miss Singleton always 
chooses spotless white for her attire ?” 

The rich bloom faded slightly on Gertrude’s 
cheek, as she gayly replied, “1 think I display 
great skill in my dress. Now, are not these white 
buds finely contrasted with my jetty ringlets, and 
does not a white robe relieve the bright rose of my 
cheek t—but, in sooth, sir, you’re presumptuous to 
criticise my taste, and I will not permit such liber- 
ties,” and, with a well-feigned frown, she accepted 
the arm of another and walked away. 

Since the death of Frederick, Gertrude had not 
appeared in her former gay attire, and much of her 
heartless manners had gradually disappeared. But 
these changes were attributed to the caprice of 
taste and love of novelty. 

Frederick's name was seldom mentioned, in the 
gay circle of which he was the ornament. Was 
it that “he lay forgotten in his early shroud!” 
Not so, not so, there were hearts that ever had his 
memory enshrined within them; hearts in that 
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gay crowd, which were ever haunted by his low 
tones and gentle mien; hearts that remembered 
him with anguish and remorse, and of these were 
Gertrude’s and Marchmont’s. Yet none but Mary 
knew how the former loved him and mourned over 
her cruel folly to him. 

The rich tones of the harp, accompanied by a 
voice of surpassing power and sweetness, vibrated 
through those crowded rooms, stilling, as if by 
magic, the noisy laugh and jest. It was the skill 
and voice of the beautiful Beatrice that thus en- 
chainedthem. The rapt expression of St. Cecilia 
was depicted on her face; the soul-lit eyes were 
raised, and she seemed borne away by the music, 
unconscious of all around, as she sang, with deepest 
feeling, Byron’s beautiful song, ‘There’s not a 
joy the world can give, like that it takes away,” &c. 
There was a deep silence for some moments after 
the chords had ceased to thrill beneath that im- 
passioned touch, and then, as she pushed away the 
harp and arose, encomiums were heard from every 
lip. : ' 

“ Beautiful, glorious being !” said Charles March- 
mont, in a low tone, as he stood gazing on her. 
A fair, blue-eyed girl leant confidingly on his arm, 
and, as he murmured these words, she looked up 
into his face. A change came over the bright- 
ness of her own, for her quick eye caught the deep 
admiration with which his glance rested on the 
beautiful minstrel. Helen complained of fatigue, 
and Charles, after procuring her a seat, sought the 
side of Beatrice. She was reclining on a divan, 
surrounded by a circle, whose gay spirits were 
kept up by her brilliant sallies. Her cheek glowed, 
and her eye and wit flashed brighter, as the piquant 
Charles Marchmont joined her. A moment more, 
and they were brandishing their polished weapons. 
Again and again, did he writhe beneath her cutting 
retorts, and shrink from the peals of laughter her 
sarcasm provoked against him; but, with renewed 
vigor, he returned to the contest, but to be van- 
quished, to the delight of those around, who had 
so often suffered, in like manner, from him. 

Fascinated by the powerful charms of Beatrice, 
Charles forgot he had given his hand to another, 
for, with characteristic fickleness, he had forgotten 
the mortification of Gertrude’s rejection, in a new 
love. He sought Helen no more that evening and, 
as she left the room, she saw him give his arm to 
Beatrice to lead her to her carriage. 

Beatrice’s society had now become necessary to 
his happiness; his spirit required the excitement 
her strange beauty and brilliancy furnished. Day 
by day, did he seek her, and each hour did she 
bind him stronger to her, by her almost magic 
spells ;—yet he was often troubled in her presence. 
Her insight into character, her graphic descrip- 
tions of a heart ill at ease, the energy and elo- 
quence with which she painted the horrors of an 


on her peculiar and searching eye, it seemed to 
rend open his heart ; and he felt as if he stood with 
all his harrowing reflections and bitter thoughts 
revealed before her. 
Marchmont had his hours of agony and remorse. 
The pale corpse of the much wronged Frederick, 
wrapped in his winding-sheet, as he had last seen 
him, with the pallid hue of death on that cheek 
where the warm life-blood had revelled so freely 
but a few hours before—the cold, stiff form, once 
so full of grace and motion—the bloodless and 
silent lips, the sealed eyes, and Oh! the grim en- 
trance of the death-dealing bullet, on the fair manly 
brow, over which the dark brown curls lay in heavy 
masses, all these came before him with fearful dis- 
tinctness in the lone midnight hour ; and with them 
ever, of late, came the haunting memory of Bea- 
trice’s wild strange eyes. With steady, unwaver- 
ing penetration, and cold mockery, they glared 
upon him, till, in frenzy, he fled from solitude and 
sought boon companions, or wandered beneath the 
cold moonlight, or midst the tempest, till exhausted 
nature brought repose. But the light and joy of 
morning drove away these frightful phaniasms, and 
he forgot, when Beatrice smiled, the horror of 
those eyes at the midnight hour. “It is because 
she sometimes speaks of the stings of conscience, 
so wildly and strangely, that these visions of her 
haunt me,” said he. The image of the forsaken 
Helen often visited him with reproaches, and he 
feebly strove to return to her, but in vain. The 
morning hours were often spent.in reading to Bea- 
trice, and the evenings in walks and rides by her 
side : yet, that inexplicable expression of her eyes 
tortured him, and it was almost constant now, when 
they were so often alone. 

Once he read to her the tragedy of Manfred. 
he finished these verses of the incantation, 


As 


“ By thy cold heart and serpent smile, 

By thy unfathomed gulfs of guile, 

By that most seeming virtuous eye, 

By thy shut soul’s hypocrisy ; 

By the perfection of thine art, 

Which passed for human thine own heart ; 
By thy delight in other’s pain, 

And by thy brotherhood of Cain,— 

I call upon thee ! and compel 

Thyself to be thy proper hell! 


“ And on thy head I[ pour the vial, 

Which doth devote thee to this trial ; 

Nor to slumber, nor to die 

Shall be in thy destiny ; 

Though thy death shall still seem near 

To thy wish, but as a fear ; 

Lo! the spell now works around thee, 
And the clankless chain hath bound thee ; 
O’er thy heart and brain together, 

Hath the word been passed—now wither !” 


he raised his eyes to her face. It was pale, paler 
than ever; the large eyes were dilated and fixed so 





avenging conscience startled him. As he looked 


wildly, so intensely upon him, that he involunta- 




















































_ sinking slowly into the grave. 
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rily started. Her figure was bent slightly toward 
him, and on her parted lip there seemed no breath. 
The eyes only seemed to live and burn into his 
soul, 

“ Beatrice!” he said, in a low tone of alarm, 
** why do you look thus?” 

She continued steadfastly to regard him for a 
moment, then a soft light returned to the eyes and 
the lips wreathed into a smile, as she said, 

“There is something in the power of inevitable 
inexorable fate, that fascinates me strangely—my 
spirit had passed into the words you read.” 

“And I was the miserable Manfred to you, | 
suppose,” said he, with a forced laugh. 

“Are there not moments when you feel even 
Manfred’s woe t” she asked, in a low deep tone, 
and again the eyes grew wild. Marchmont’s heart 
sank, but he strove to appear calm. 

“Why that question; do I generally bear the 
impress of a woe-worn wretch ?” 

“‘Is not mockery the sign of the presence, rather 
than the absence of remorse and sorrow ? Is there 
happiness in your restless eye, and in the uncon- 
scious sigh that flies your heart in your hours of 
wildest mirth? I know too well the bitterness of 
the soul to be easily deceived,” said she earnestly. 

“ And how did Beatrice Merlin learn this power 
of reading hearts ?” 

‘“‘ By the sweeping floods of woe, which have 
passed over my own, till I have learned to control 
its slightest throb. I have known sorrow, the 
bitterest of anguish, but—not remorse.” She 
paused and changed the conversation. Within the 
next hour, light words and unmeaning jests passed 
between them. 





‘Nature hath assigned 
Two sovereign remedies for human grief ; 
Religion, surest, firmest, first, and best, 
Strength to the weak, and to the wounded balm, 
And strenuous action next.” 

Charles became more and more the slave of 
Beatrice ; his studies were neglected, his compa- 
nions slighted, and Helen, his betrothed bride, lay 
forgotten and dying. That sweet face had lost its 
happy light—those bright eyes were dimmed by 
floods of tears, and the rose had faded from that 
thin-cheek—yet he who had wrought all this blight 
knew not of her doom. Many moons had shone 
coldly on the hapless Helen, since her lover stood 
by her side, yet she uttered no complaint, but lay 
“Oh! the depths 
And 
Beatrice—a change had passed over her spirit and 
radiant beauty! Was it from lovet Ah! no, never 
could that cold, haughty heart writhe beneath the 
hopes and fears of love. It was the unsatisfying 
of the spirit she felt. Her wish was fulfilled, and 
now she sat in mournful bitterness, with an aimless 
future before her. She saw Charles Marchmont, 





———— 


in humility and grief of soul, bowed before her— 
suspense had wrought, to its utmost tension, every 
chord of his excitable spirit; he felt that on her 
decision of his fate hung happiness or misery. 
And this decision he had vainly sought; she would 
not Jet him breathe the love which was consuming 
him; again and again had she checked its out- 
pourings on his lips, and he was on the rack of 
suspense. 

Beatrice saw it all—she had turned coldly from 
other conquests she had not sought, but she exulted 
in the tortures of Charles. As her eye rested on 
his haggard, anxious countenance, once so lit with 
mirth and mockery, his heart wearing the many 
fetters of love so lightly, it dilated with joy, and 
the beautiful and firm lip quivered with delight. 
She no longer sought the hall of pleasure. In the 
seclusion of her own magnificent home she revelled 
in the throes of her victim, and never did a day 
pass without this fiendish gratification, for Charles 
was there whenever he could obtain admittance. 

The shadows of twilight had clothed every ob- 
ject with its sombre hue, and Beatrice sat alone 
amidst its subdued light, in her spacious drawing- 
room. She was leaning her pale cheek on her 
hand which rested on the side of an open window 
overlooking a beautiful garden. 

Was that pale, mournful face and dejected mien 
the same which, by its brilliancy and grace, had 
fascinated beholders in pleasure’s glittering halls? 

“ And this is life,” said she, bitterly, “that is 
clung to with such tenacity. What has it brought 
me, to whom it promised so much in my youth’s 
early morn—sorrow, despair and uneasiness. Oh! 
that I might lie down in the quiet grave and be at 
rest.” ‘ 

A soft footfall attracted her attention, and look- 
ing round, she saw a young girl by herside. With 
the gentle sweetness of the face was mingled an 
expression of pity not wholly free from reproof, as, 
in a low and tremulous voice, she said, 

“ Alicia Livingston, one you have deeply wrong- 
ed, | trust innocently, desires to see you.” 

With a wild start the lady gazed on the speaker. 

“Who are you? and why do you address me by 
that name ?” 

“ You have deceived many, but Mary Middleton 
could never forget or mistake the beautiful face of 
that sister, who was so dear to her lost friend, 
though it is so fearfully changed by evil passions, 
from the innocent loveliness which first fascinated 
my youthful gaze. Your brother, Frederick, had a 
miniature of you—look on it—it was sent, with 
that last letter, to me, whose task it was to inform 
you of that brother’s death.” 

* And you are my lost Frederick’s friend. Oh! 
there is yet love in my heart for you,” and she 
clasped Mary in her arms and wept, the first tears 
she had shed for long months of anguish and woe. 
After a few moments, she said, calmly, ‘ It is well 
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I saw you to-night—in a few days I shall leave 
this place forever—I have avenged my brother’s 
death, and planted an arrow of keenest point in the 
quivering heart of his murderer. My task on earth 
is done, and I go to drag out the remainder of my 
weary life in a convent,—earth can never more 
bring me bliss, or woe.” 

“Say not so, Alicia; you must look on a scene 
this night, which, I trust, will change the guilt of 
your heart to peace—but we must linger no longer. 
Will you go with me?” 

“ Whither, and for what reason ?” 

“To a death-bed. I ean tell you no more now; 
hasten, or we may be too late.” 


Ina few moments they reached a cottage-like 
building, half hidden with clustering vines. Mary 
opened the latticed gate and they entered the house. 
The moon had risen, and poured a flood of light 
through an open window, rendering still paler the 
marble-like features of a young girl who lay ona 
bed beneath it. 


“ Where have you brought me, and why?” said 
Alicia. 

The dying girl raised herself eagerly, as she 
heard the words, and said, ‘Oh! then you are 
innocent, come close to me, lady. I am the be- 
trothed of Charles Marchmont, whose love you 
won from me, I thought designedly, and I hated 
you till the angel by your side taught me how 
blessed it was to forgive.—Oh! you cannot know 
what it is to be loved, and then to have all those 
sweet ties, which have bound your heart, torn rudely 
away, and you left in utter, utter desolation—You 
cannot know how I have loved and suffered—but 
it is nearly over now,—you are more worthy his 
love—but he loved me once—and you will not envy 
me this, now.that his heart is wholly thine. Do 
not cast him from you. I could not die without 
telling you I forgave you—Had I known your in- 
nocence, the secret should have slept with me in the 
grave.—Tell Charles I forgive him, and pray him to 
meet me im heaven——Oh! promise me to lead him to 
a throne of grace.” Her voice failed her, and she 
sank back : a moment after she murmured, “ Mary, 
farewell—I go to God and peace.” The beautiful 
features were fixed in death, and the suffering spi- 
rit of the wronged Helen, sped to bliss. 


“ And I, too,am amurderer !” and with a shrink 
of horror and despair Alicia sank insensible by the 
pale corpse. Ah! that cup she had long ago 
thought emptied, had then a drop harder still to 
quaff. For weeks delirium racked that fine mind, 
and fever wasted that buoyant form. When at 
last she awoke to reason, Mary stood by her bed. 
The events of the last evening she remembered, 
rushed over her mind, and long did the miserable 
Alicia weep, but they were no longer the burning 
drops of passion, but the gentle silent tears of deep, 
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abiding sorrow. Mary strove to soothe her, but 
she continued to weep till exhausted nature sought 
repose ina long, tranquil slumber ; she awoke ¢alm, 
but the deep convulsive sobs which heaved her 
breast, told how absorbing was the grief of her 
soul. 

Marv never left her, and in long hours of com- 
munion, she learned how much her friend had suf- 
fered and sternly borne, and, in return, she taught 
the peace of religion to the subdued Alicia. When, 
after months, she again trod the fresh earth, and 
looked abroad on nature, it was with a chastened 
heart and resigned spirit. ‘The summer had pass- 
ed, and autumn’s glorious hues were spread over 
the earth. ‘The season harmonized with her soft- 
ened feelings; and, with Mary for a guide, she 
learned to study, with profit, the last gift of her 
loved Alphonso. How long had it silently but 
vainly appealed to her! 


“T felt,” said she to Mary, “ that God was un- 
just, and my affliction unmerited, and I refused to 
obey the dictates of my heart and dying love, which 
told me to seek consolation in this precious vo- 
lume.” 


Her first care on recovery was to send for March- 
mont; she told him all—her name and her motive 
for winning him, and well did she fulfil Helen’s 
Jast request and strive to lead him to that source 
of consolation which she had found. Helen’s death 
had aroused Charles to a sense of his guilty aban- 
donment. The spell which had bound him was 
dissolved, and when Alicia delivered the last mes- 
sage of his affianced bride, he resolved to meet her 
in a better world. He became a minister, and in 
the far west labors diligently for the salvation of 
his devoted flock, and the wandering sheep of his 
pasture. 


Alicia removed from M. and Mary saw her no 
more, but often was her pious heart gladdened by 
the numerous tidings she received of Alicia’s acts 
of benevolence, from those she had blessed by her 
liberal donations and kind attentions. Wherever 
distress and sorrow was, there too was she a min- 
istering angel. Mary Middleton became the wife of 
an emminent and pious man in another state, where 
her gentle influence still prevails over the harsh 
and discordant natures of life. 


Gertrude became pious, and after several years 
married a gentleman of wealth and talents, and 
found in the joys of an elegant and refined home 
and family the happiness she was so well fitted to 
enjoy and bestow, but she never forgot the lesson 
taught her in youth, and inculeates sincerity and 
kindness with untiring zeal in her own home, and 
the circle of which she is still the beautiful and 
admired woman, but also the loved and valued 
friend. 
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‘LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A POOR VICAR OF 
WILTSHIRE,’ 


A FRAGMENT. 


TRANSLATED BY S. A., FROM THE GERMAN. 


On its first publication, an assurance was given 
that the events therein recorded were not fictitious, 
which may excite some regret that it is a fragment 
only ; although it may probably contain the most 
important part of the poor Vicar’s biography. 

December 15th., 1764.—1 received to-day, from 
Doctor S , My patron, ten pounds sterling, being 
the amount of my half-year’s salary. This scanty 
pittance is earned with toil, and under many disad- 
vantages; nor did I receive it till after having 
waited, in the ante-chamber of his honor, the rector, 
one hour and a half, when he permitted me to enter 
his study. There, seated at a writing table, in a 
great arm-chair, he, with an air of majesty, returned 
my bow; and, with a sidewise inclination of the 
head, he raised from it a fine black silk house-cap, 
which was slowly replaced. He has truly an air 
of so much dignity, I can never approach him with- 
out awe. I believe, indeed, that were I standing 
before the king himself, it would not excite in me 
a greater degree of reverence. Although he saw 
that it was bad weather, and must have known that 
great weariness was produced by my having not 
only travelled, that morning, eleven miles, but had 
been kept standing, an hour and a half, in the ante- 
chamber, he did not invite me to take a seat; but, 
as I approached, he silently pointed to the money 
which lay, already counted out, before him. My 
heart beat powerfully as I now determined to bring 
forward, the long-considered and well-studied en- 
treaty for an increase of salary—alas! that I could 
not throw off my timidity. Notwithstanding the 
justice of my cause, with as much trepidation as 
if guilty of a crime, I twice essayed to introduce 
the subject,—memory, words, and voice at once de- 
serted me, and large drops of perspiration stood on 
my brow. “ What is your will?” he asked, in a 
tone of affability. ‘I am—all that is dear to me— 
an establishment can scarcely be kept up with so 
small a salary.” 

** Small salary, sir, why what are you thinking 
oft Ican get another Vicar any day for fifteen 
pounds sterling a year.” 

“For fifteen pounds! ah yes! If he is without 
family, that sum might be sufficient.” 

“Your family, Vicar, has not increased, I hope? 
you have now only two daughters ?” 

“ Yes, your honor, but these increase in years. 
My Jenny, the eldest, is now eighteen, and Polly, 
the vounger, will soon be twelve.” 

** So much the better,” said he, “ cannot the mai- 
dens work?” 

I would have answered, but he would not allow 





the window—where, drumming on the pane with 
his fingers, he said : 

“T have not time to hear any further to-day, con- 
sider the matter well, and let me know your deci- 
sion, whether with fifteen pounds a year, you are 
willing to retain the office you hold. If you are 
not, I wish you a better Vicarage for a new-year’s 
gift.” 

Pulling forward his cap, he bowed, courteously, 
towards me with an air that implied our conference 
wasatanend. I was as one thunder-struck. I took 
up the money, however, and bade him good morning. 

He had never before received, or treated me 
with so much coldness. He must, without doubt, 
have heard some slanderous tales respecting me. 
I had set off early in the morning, fasting, from 
Erekelade in the hope he would (according to his 
usual custom) invite me to take my dinner with 
him: but in this expectation I was sadly disap- 
pointed, and was forced to content myself with a 
loaf of bread which I purchased at a baker’s shop 
in the suburbs. I cannot describe the feelings of 
despondency that overpowered me, as I retraced my 
steps homeward. I wept like a boy. ‘The large 
tears coursed each other down my cheeks, and 
moistened the bread with which I was appeasing 
myhunger. “Fy! fy! for shame on thy dejection,” 
I inwardly exclaimed. “Is not God above all! 
Suppose the place had been quite lost tome. ‘True, 
it is five pounds less than I have always received, 
and is the fourth part of the small yearly income 
allowed me, which, on an average, is searcely ten 
pence a day; and from this small sum, three per- 
sons are to be fed and clothed. But what does it 
signify ? Who clothes the lilies of the field?’ Who 
gives the young ravens their food? However, one 
thing is certain—we must make some change in 
the gay life we have hitherto led.* 

December 16th.—Yes, I believe Jenny is an 
angel. Her soul is as beautiful as her person. 
She almost puts her father to shame. She is much 
better and more piousthanI am. Yesterday I had 
not the courage to reveal to the two maidens our 
impending misfortune. When I did so to-day, 
Jenny at first was serious, then suddenly cheering 
up, she said— 

** Are you disturbed, father ?” 

“Should I not be t” I answered. 

** No, thou should’st not.” 

“ Dear child!” I exclaimed, “‘ we can never be 
free from debt and cares. I know not how we shall 
be able to endure every thing. This falls too 
heavily on us! How can we live with only fifteen 
pounds, a sum barely sufficient for the.means of 
life t” 

In answer to this Jenny threw one arm coaxingly 

* One may imagine what kind of gay life the poor Vicar 
and his daughters could lead, with twenty pounds a year. 





me to say a word: starting up, he walked towards 


A pound sterling is not quite equal to a Louis d’or, or six 
dollars. His income therefore was Jess than $120. 
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round my neck, and with the other pointing to 
Heaven, exclaimed, “ Trust there.” 

Polly threw herself apon my bosom, stroked my 
face and said, “I will relate something to thee. 
I dreamed last night it was new-year; and the 
king had arrived in Erekelade. Thou, father, wert 
greatly distinguished. The king dismounted from 
his horse before the door of our house, and entered 
therein. ‘Then had we trouble enough with boiling 
and roasting. But the king brought his own viands, 
in gold and silver vessels. Drums and trumpets 
sounded without; and, with beat of drum and trum- 
pet’s clang, a bishop’s golden cup was brought in 
on a satin cushion, and presented to thee as a new- 
year’s-gift. It was a queer looking thing, some- 
thing like the peaked hoods of the bishops; that 
we see represented in old picture books. Thou 
did’st receive it, however, with a very good grace. 
Then I laughed myself nearly out of breath. Jenny 
wakened me at that moment. I was quite pro- 
voked with her for so doing. ‘This dream of the 
new-years-gift, has certainly some signification, and 
new-year is now only fourteen days off.” 

I said to Polly, “ Dreams are as empty as froth.” 

But she replied, ‘‘ Dreams come from God.” 

] am not prone to such belief, yet I will have 
transcribed the dream in order to impress it on my 
memory. It may have been sent as a ray of com- 
fort from Heaven to show there is some future 
good in store forus. A new-year’s-gift would with- 
out doubt be acceptable to us all. 

This whole day have I been settling accounts. 
I do not relish the occupation. Calculations of this 
kind confuse my head, and lay a weight on my 
heart. 

December 17th.—Thank God my debts are now 
discharged, « 

The sums E paid in five different places amounted 
altogether to eleven pounds seven shillings sterling. 
I intended to have bought the suit of black I saw 
at Cutbay, the haberdasher’s; but must now deny 
myself the indulgence, though I am much in need 
of the clothes. ‘They were second hand, ’tis true, 
but in good coudition and the price moderate. But 
I must not think of them, for Jenny is in need of a 
warmer garment than the one in which she is now 
clad; it grieves me to see her so thinly clothed in 
this severe weather. She has been altering some 
of her dresses for Polly to wear, who, poor child! 
must be satisfied with these ; and really Jenny has 
displayed great skill and industry in her manage- 
ment. I must also give up my share in the Ga- 
zette, which I have hitherto held with Westburn 
the weaver. I am sorry for this; it will be quite 
a deprivation, as here, in Erekelade, it is the only 
means we possess of knowing what is passing in 
the world. One article I observed in it, the other 
day, was, that at Newmarket the Duke of Cumber- 
land had lately won from the Duke of Grafton by 
horse-racing, the sum of five thousand pounds ster- 





ling. Now, if this statement is to be relied on, 
how singular, that such a state of things should 
exist, and that fortune should be thus unequal in her 
distributions! This sum, so foolishly and lavishly 
hazarded by these men, would, to some others, with 
the little they already possess, amount to a small 
fortune. Yet I must lose five pounds of my little 
salary. Fy! fy! for shame, old man, exclaimed 
I inwardly ; what! murmuring again already ? and 
for what pray, merely because you are to be de- 
prived of an entertaining Gazette, all the impor- 
tant news of which can be obtained from other 
quarters? Shall I not be able to hear in the course 
of conversation with others, whether General Paoli, 
with his twenty thousand old soldiers, has suc- 
ceeded in asserting the rights of freedom in Cor- 
sica, or whether the French have faithfully kept 
their promise of sending auxiliary troops to the 
Genoese ? 

December 18th.—Ah! how happy are we poor 
people in spite of fortune. For a trifling sum, 
Jenny has purchased a second hard garment from 
Barde (the woman who deals in such articles) and 
now there she sits, altering it, with Polly’s assis- 
tance, for herself. Jenny understands trafficking, 
and making bargains better than I do: but then 
one gives to her the more willingly, because she 
asks with such angelic softness. Jenny. is to ap- 
pear in a new gown on new-year’s-day. Polly has 
made a hundred amusing comments and prophecies 
with regard to it. I will venture to say, the Dey 
of Algiers did not rejoice more over the costly gifts 
of the Venetians; namely, the two diamond rings, 
two watches set with brilliants, not forgetting the 
gold pistoles and the twenty sequins which accom- 
panied them. It is Jenny’s advice, (and I perfectly 
agree with her,) that we shall so far study economy, 
as to purchase no meat till new-year. 

The weaver Westburn is a generous and kind- 
hearted man. I spoke to him yesterday, respecting 
my reduced salary and the probable chance that I 
might lose my place altogether, on which account, 
I should be obliged to give up my share of the Ga- 
zette. Upon which, he shook me by the hand, 
saying, “then I will take the paper alone, but you 
shall read it.” One should never despond; there 
are more good men in the world than is generally 
believed, and more among the poor than among the 
rich. 

Evening of the same day.—Our baker is a very 
unfriendly man: he quarrelled with the good Polly 
to-day, because I could not pay him for his bread ; 
it was, too, but a small ill-risen and burnt loaf. 
The people in the street stopped to listen. He 
declared he could let me have nothing more upon 
trust, so we shall purchase our bread elsewhere. 
My compassion was excited for Polly ; in truth, we 
all require consolation. 

I cannot imagine how these town people, can so 
quickly gain the knowledge of passing events. 
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Every man in the village is talking of the rector’s 
intention of putting another vicar in my place. 
Ah! that will be death to me. The butcher must 
also have obtained the intelligence, fur he sent his 
wife to us with lamentation over the evil times, and 
to say that he found it impossible any longer to 
supply us with meat, unless he could receive im- 
mediate payment. His wife was truly very civil, 
and could not say enough of the high estimation in 
which she held us—and of her interest in our wel- 
fare. She advised us to go to Colswood, and to 
purchase our smal] stock of meat from him, as he 
was a very wealthy man, and could well afford to 
wait for his money. I did not tell the good woman 
how we had trafficked with this usurer for a year, 
and when we expostulated with him, on his pound 
of meat being a penny dearer than any one’s else, 
he only answered with oaths and curses, and said, 
when money due to him had remained a year un- 
paid, he must receive interest thereon. What will 
be the end of this,—should the Rector, Snarl, take 
another Vicar—and if at the end of the quarter I 
am not able to pay for my scanty means of subsis- 
tence, and no one will trust me? Then, indeed, 
shall I with my poor children be cast into the street. 

Well, and will not God watch over us even then ? 

December 19th., in the morning.—I awoke to- 
day very early, and lay reflecting on the uncertain 
state of my affairs. While revolving in my mind 
the best course for me to pursue, my thoughts 
turned to my rich cousin in Cambridge, Master Sit- 
ting, but the poor are not apt to be claimed as kin- 
dred: ’tis the rich, only, who are acknowledged. 
If new-year’s-day should chance to bring me the 
Bishop’s mitre, of Polly’s dream, half England 
would claim affinity with me. I have written, and 
sent by to-day’s post, the following letter to the 
Right Honorable Dr. Snarl. 

“I write with an anxious heart. It is every 
where rumored that you certainly intend to put 
another Vicar in my place. I know not whether 
the report is correct, but this I know, that I have 
not in any way been instrumental with regard to 
its circulation, for I have repeated our conversation 
to no one. 

* The office entrusted to me, I have conducted 
with zeal and fidelity; have purely and clearly 
taught the word of God. No complaints have been 
brought against me, nor does my own conscience 
condemn me. I did but entreat you to make an 
addition to my small salary, instead of which you 
proposed to diminish it, when it was scarcely suf- 
ficient, at the most, to procure the necessaries of 
life for me and my family. May your benevolent 
heart decide for me! I have served for sixteen 
years under your blessed predecessor, and under 
yourself a year and a half. I am now fifty years 
of age, my hairis becoming gray. Without acquain- 


adopt to earn a subsistence, my children and myself 
depend on your favor for our maintenance. If you 
desert us, we must be reduced to the utmost want. 
“My daughters, gradually increasing in years, 
must, necessarily, in spite of the most rigid econo- 
my, add to my expenditures. Still they make every 
exertion. My eldest daughter Jenny, as her mo- 
ther’s representative, conducts the household. af- 
fairs. We have no servant; and my daughter js 
chamber-maid, cook, washerwoman, seamstress and 
shoemaker. I am also the carpenter, mason, house- 
cleaner, wood-cleaver, gardener and the wood-car- 
rier of my house. 

“Through the mercy of God, we enjoy good 
health. We have no medicines to pay for. Ereke- 
lade is a healthy place. 

*“* My daughters offered to give up other household 
work, and take in washing, embroidery and plain 
sewing; but seldom do they receive any employ- 
ment. No one is rich here, and every one almost 
in the country does his or her own house-work,. 
“It was a bitter task for me with twenty pounds 
sterling a year, to support me and mine; and still 
more bitter will it be, if I should be forced to make 
the trial with only fifteen pounds. But I trust in 
God and your compassion, and pray your honor at 
least to relieve me from this deep anguish.” 
After I had written and dispatched this letter by 
Polly to the post-office, | threw myself upon my 
knees, and prayed for a happy issue to the affair. 
When I arose, my mind felt wonderfully clear 
and peaceful. Ah! a word éo God, is ever a word 
from God. How much lighter did J step ont of 
my little chamber into which I had entered so 
heavy-hearted. 

I found Jenny seated at the window with her 
work,—and looking as tranquil as an angel. Her 
whole countenance seemed irradiated with a holy 
light. The faint beams of the sun through the 
little window brightened the whole room. I felt a 
heavenly peace steal into my soul. I placed my- 
self at my writing-desk to commence a sermon, 
and took for my text,—‘ The pleasures of poverty.” 

I shall preach it in the church without much al- 
teration. But it is not every one who leaves the 
church improved, nor does each soul there derive 
equal comfort from my words. It is with the cler- 
gyman, as with the physician. He knows the power 
of his medicines, but they are only efficacious ac- 
cording to the nature of the disease, or the consti- 
tution of the patient. 

Noon of the same day.—This morning, I receiv- 
ed a billet sent me by a stranger from the inn where 
he had passed the night. He begged a moment's 
conversation with me, upon the most pressing bu- 
siness. 

I immediately went to him. He was a hand- 
some young man, apparently about six and twenty 





tances, without patrons, without a prospect of any 
other office, and knowing not what means I can 


years of age, noble countenance, and of high bear- 
ing. He wore an old shabby coat, and boots which 
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had travelled the day before. His round hat, 
though originally of as good material as my own, 
was now in a most wretched condition. The young 
man, however, appeared, notwithstanding his shabby 
clothes, to be of a good family. He wore, at least, 
a shirt of the finest and most delicate linen, which 
surely could not have been the gift of charity. He 
carried me into a small apartment, adjoining the 
sitting-room of the inn, made a thousand apologies 
for the trouble he had given me, and disclosed to 
me with the utmost humility of manner, that he 
was in a state of the bitterest embarrassment ; 
knew no one in the place, where he had arrived 
the evening before, and thought he would seek a 
refuge with me, on account of my calling. He 
told me he was by profession an actor, but, as he 
did not now belong to any particular company, it 
was his intention to travel to Manchester. Buthe 
had spent his last copper, and had barely sufficient 
to defray his expenses at the inn, much less enough 
to carry him to Manchester. Therefore, in his 
despair, he turned to me. With twelve shillings 
would he be satisfied. If I would loan him the 
money, he.would, as soon as he rejoined the theatre, 
return it to me duly and with gratitude. His name, 
he said, was John Fleetman. 

It was not necessary for him to tell me he was 
a prey to care and anxiety. In every feature was 
depicted grief and unrest, more even than in the 
words he uttered. In my own countenance, he 
probably discerned similar feelings, for as he cast 
his eyes upon me, he said in some trepidation, “ will 
you not assist me ?” 

I declared to him, now in my turn, my condition, 
and that the sum he required of me was no less 
than the fourth part of my present possessions ; 
that I was:still in a state of suspense, as to whether 
I was to be retained in the office I now held. With 
sudden coolness of manner, and as if he felt him- 
self repulsed, he said, “‘ you count your misfortune 
then a greater calamity than mine. Well I will 
ask nothing more of you; but tell me, is there no 
one in Erekelade, who, though not rich, is compas- 
sionate t” 

I saweyoung Fleetman’s perplexity, and felt a 
little embarrassment, at having revealed to him so 
openly the poor state of my finances ; and I could not 
but blush, too, at the idea of appearing hard-hearted. 
I then ran over in my mind the names of the dif- 
ferent individuals of my acquaintance in Erekelade, 
and I could not think of one, whom I thought it 
likely would render him any assistance. Perhaps 
I knew too little of their hearts, and judged them 
wrongfully. I then approached him nearer, and 
laying my hand on his shoulder said, “ Mr. Fleet- 
man, you grieve me; have yet a little patience. 
You know how poor f am, but if I possibly can, 1 


As I returned home, I could not help thinking 
how singular it was, that this stranger should at 
once have thrown himself upon my charity; he a 
comedian too, and 1 a clergyman. I could not 
but flatter myself there must be something in my 
nature, which instinctively attracts the unfortunate 
and needy towards me; and, though I have the 
least to bestow, am constantly receiving applica- 
tions from those who are in difficulty. Even if I 
sit at a table among strangers, and any one amongst 
them chance to have there a hound, that hound 
immovably fixes his gaze on every mouthful I eat, 
and in the most confiding manner lays his head on 
my knee, rubbing his cold nose against my hand, 
as though he would ask to share my meal. 

When I reached home, I related to my children 
my adventure; told them who the stranger was, 
and what he required of me. I wished to have 
Jenny’s counsel with regard to my conduct in this 
affair, and told her so. “I know, dear father,” 
said she, with an air of compassion, “what your 
own thoughts and feelings must be on this occasion ; 
therefore, you can require no advice from me.” 

* And what, my child, are my thoughts and feel- 
ings?” 

“They lead you to say,” she replied, “I will do 
unto this poor comedian, as I would that God and 
Dr. Snarl would do unto me.” 

Though I cannot say it was exactly, yet was it, 
in a great measure, the subject of my mental so- 
liloquy. I therefore placed in Jenny’s hands the 
twelve shillings for the young man, and requested 
her to take them to the inn, where he was waiting 
for my answer. I did not wish to carry the money 
myself, because I would not willingly subject my- 
self to the painful humility of receiving thanks for 
so small a sum, and I felt, if I met with ingratitude, 
I might be excited. Besides, I wished to continue 
the sermon, which my summons to the inn had in- 
terrupted. 

Evening of the same day.—This stranger must 
certainly be a good man, if I may judge of the 
account Jenny gave respecting him, when she re- 
turned from the inn—She had also much to relate 
concerning the landlady, who made so many com- 
plaints with regard to her lodger’s empty purse, 
that Jenny could not resist telling her that I had 
sent him some money to defray his travelling ex- 
penses. In consequence of this information, Jenny 
was forced to listen to a long moralising discourse, 
on the thoughtlessness of such donations, which 
did but serve, she said, to encourage vagabonds, 
and particularly, when the giver has nothing for 
himself—and scarcely sufficient to clothe his’ own 
children. 

Jenny had been home but a short time, and I 
was still at my sermon, when Mr. Fleetman made 
his appearance. He said he could not leave Ere- 





will assist you. In an hour I will give you an an- 
swer.” 


| Kelade without personally thanking his benefactor, 
who had estricated him from a most painful embar- 
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rassment. Jenny was in the room laying the cloth 
for dinner, which consisted of turnips and an ome- 
let. I invited the traveller to stay and dine with 
us. This invitation he gladly accepted, for, as he 
said, he had scarcely tasted his breakfast at the inn, 
and felt as if some little refreshment would be quite 
necessary before commencing his journey. Polly 
brought in some beer: this was an indulgence we 
had not allowed ourselves for a long time. 

Mr. Fleetman appeared well-pleased with his 
reception. The melancholy which before marked 
his countenance had wholly passed away, yet there 
remained that shy, (and at times,) embarrassed 
manner, peculiar to some persons when unhappy. 
He seemed to think we were very happy, and in 
each other we truly are so. The order and neat- 
ness of our room, the clearness of the windows, 
the pure white of the curtains and table-cloth, the 
polish of the floor, and the bright varnish of our 
tables and chairs, might lead him to suppose, that 
my wordly condition was better than I had repre- 
sented it to be; as, in the cottages of the poor, you 
are too apt to see an untidy and careless appearance 
and a neglect of those little minutie which contri- 
bute so much to domestic comfort; because they 
do not understand how to make the best of their 
frugal means. But I have, all my married life, 
been endeavoring to impress on the minds of my 
blessed wife and daughters, that order and neatness 
ought to be of the first consideration. Jenny is 
mistress here now, and treads closely in the foot- 
steps of her mother, her keen eye detecting even 
the smallest blemish,—and fortunately she exerts a 
happy influence over the mind of her sister Polly. 

Our guest soon became quite familiar and cordial 
with us all. But now he spoke less of his own 
than of our fate. The poor man must have some 
heavy grief at heart, (I will not believe it is on 
his conscience,) for I remarked that he often broke 
off suddenly in his discourse, and seemed wrapped 
within himself—He would then exert himself to 
throw off this temporary abstraction and would 
again appear bright and entertaining. God give 
him comfort! When the meal was concluded, and 
I found he was on the point of taking leave ; know- 
ing that comedians are apt to lead a reckless and 
dissipated sort of life, I thought I would give him 
a little good advice, which he might follow, if he 
pleased. He took it very kindly, and assured me 
solemnly and with a look of honest truth, that he 
should not forget his debt to me, but that as soon 
as he obtained his own money, he would faithfully 
return that which I had loaned him. He seemed 
anxious, however, and asked me several times, if, 
in my generosity to him, I had deprived myself of 
the power of providing for even my necessary 
household expenses. 

His last words, as he reached the door, were, 
“It is impossible, however, that evil can come to 
you in this world ; you have heaven in your breast, 








and” (pointing to my daughters) “two of God’s 
angels near you.” 

December 20th.—This day passed away quietly, 
yet I cannot say very agreeably. Loster, the shop- 
keeper, sent me in his bill for the last year, the 
amount of which was much greater than we had 
expected, as we had kept a very regular account 
of the goods we had purchased of him. He must 
certainly have raised the price of every article ; 
otherwise, we should have agreed in our calculations, 
This debt falls heavily on me, as, being in want of 
the money, he asks for immediate payment. [| 
went to Mr. Loster, knowing him to be a civil and 
equitable man, hoping, though the sum was but 
eighteen shillings, to be able to satisfy him with 
part payment for the present, and promising to give 
the rest at Kaster. He was not to be moved, how- 
ever, and only regretted that his necessities should 
compel him to seize on every means of support 
which it was his right lawfully to receive. Were 
it possible, he would gladly wait longer, but, within 
three days, he had to pay a bill of exchange that 
was due at that time. A merchant can carry all 
before him in money transactions. 

Had I not as mach right to insist on my claim as 
he had? However, finding all my entreaties proved 
vain and useless, | sent him the whole amount of 
the debt—and now the sum total of what I have 
remaining on hand is reduced to eleven shillings. 
Heaven grant! that Fleetman may soon return the 
money I advanced him; otherwise, I know not how 
we shall be able further to support ourselves. 

“Oh! thou of little faith, and, if thou knowest 
not, does not God know t” Wherefore, then, should 
anguish fill thy heart? What crime hast thou com- 
mitted? Poverty is assuredly no sin. 

December 24th.—I1 have discovered that one can 
be very happy. with small means. We have a 
thousand joys in Jenny’s new dress. She looks as 
beautiful as a bride in it, and intends wearing it, 
for the first time, to church on new-year’s-day. 

She calculates with me every evening, how little 
our household expenses for each day amount to. 
We willingly go to bed at seven o'clock, in order 
to save lamp oil and coals ; but we do not get more 
sleep from retiring thus early, for the maidens are 
chattering in bed until midnight, and are up and 
stirring again by day-light. We are fairly stocked 
with turnips and other vegetables, and Jenny thinks 
we shall be able to go on for six or eight weeks 
without running in debt. ‘To do this will, indeed, 
require some management : and by that time I hope 
Mr. Fleetman will return the money he borrowed. 
If I appear at any time to have my doubts on the 
subject, Jenny is very zealous in his defence: she 
will not believe any ill respecting him. 

This youth is often the subject of our conversa- 
tion. ‘The maidens, particularly, seem to find much 
to say respecting him. His appearing amongst us, 
has made a new era in the monotonous life we lead. 
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He has furnished us with matter of speculation 
and talk for*half a year at least. 

It is particularly amusing to see, how Jenny’s 
anger is excited, whenever Polly, in a mischievous 
tone, exclaims, “‘ But ah! he is an actor.” Jenny 
then endeavors to bring to her mind, how the cele- 
brated players in London are allowed to eat at the 
table of kings and princes; and she prophecies 
that Mr: Fleetman will become the best actor in 
the world: ‘ for,” said she, “he has great talent, 
fine manners, and well-culled language.” ‘ Yes, 
truly,” said Polly roguishly, when they were talk- 
ing of him to day, “his language is beautiful in- 
deed! he called thee one of God’s angels.” ‘ And 
thee too,” said Jenny warmly. ‘ Even so, but that 
was merely because we stood together ; twas thee 
he looked at most.” 

Strange ! that this bantering tone, this little chit- 
chat between my children, should awaken cares 
within me! but when I consider that Jenny is now 
eighteen, and how fast Polly is advancing towards 
womanhood, I cannot but be filled with uneasiness 
regarding their future prospects. There is no 
chance of seeing them provided for; to be sure, 
Jenny has attractions; she is a well-educated, mo- 
dest, handsome girl, but then our poverty is known 
throughout Erekelade: and, in these degenerate 
days, an angel without money is not valued as much 
as a devil with a sack full of guineas. Our retired 
life, too, is another obstacle; Jenny is not enough 
seen to be noticed, and there is but too much chance 
she will remain single. However, she immediately 
wins the favor of those who do cast their eyes on 


her mild and lovely countenance. When I sent) 


her to Loster, the grocer’s, to pay for some articles 
I had from him, he made her a present of a pound 
of almonds and raisins, and regretted very much 
that his necessities obliged him to receive the money 
from me, offering at the same time, that, until Eas- 
ter, I should take whatever I wanted from him on 
credit. » Had I been there instead of Jenny, I am 
sure such an offer would not have been made. 

When death shall rob my poor children of their 
natural protector, ah! who will watch over and 
guard theth? Whot Can J ask that question? 
Father ins Heaven! forgive my rebellious doubts ; 
wilt not Thou be near them? It may be Thy will 
that they "may get into the service of some good, 
respéctable family, where they will be kindly treated. 
So away with dismal forebodings ; I will not antici- 
pate evil. 

December 26th.—The two last days have been 
very fatigueing ones. Christmas never passed so 
heavily with me as now it has! I preached two 
sermons in four different churches, five times in 
two days. The weather was very inclement and 
the roads in the village abominable. I feel old age 
gradually stealing upon me, and find I cannot move 
with my former activity and freshness. I think I 
should be stronger, if our daily food were less mea- 








gre than it is; cabbage and turnips, with the addi- 
tion of a glass of fresh water, are not very nourish- 
ing aliment. 

I have dined these two days with farmer Hurst. 
The people in the country are much more hospita- 
ble than here in town, where for a half a year no 
one has thought of inviting me. Ah! could my 
daughters only have been allowed to sit at this 
table with me! what a superfluity! I could not 
help wishing they had one half of the repast even of 
one of the farmer's hounds, for their Christmas din- 
ner. ‘These thoughts gave me the courage to say, 
(when the farmer and his wife pressed me to eat 
yet more,) I should like to carry my daughters 
some bits of the chicken, if they would allow me. 
The good-hearted couple immediately filled a little 
sack for me, and, as it was raining very hard, or- 
dered their carriage, which conveyed me back to 
Erekelade. 

Mere bodily wants are but a minor consideration, 
in comparison with the spiritual cravings of the 


‘soul; but while we are on this earth, it cannot be 


denied, that to have the body comfortably supported 
isa very agreeable thing. One thinks moreclearly, 
and feels more full of genial warmth; it is the oil 
which is needed to feed the flame of the spirit. 

My conversation with farmer Hurst was worthy 
of note. Iam too weary to transcribe it now, but 
may do so in the morning. 

December 27th.—W hat alternations of joy and 
sorrow there are in this ever-changing world! I 
went this morning to pay a visit to Alderman Field- 
son, because it was yesterday reported to me as an 
undoubted fact, that Brook of Wotton, the wagoner, 
had lost his all at the game of basset, and, in con- 
sequence thereof, had committed suicide. Eleven 
or twelve years since, on account of some distant 
relationship between him and my sainted wife, I 
had gone security for him to the amount of £100 
sterling for some purchase he had made. This 
debt has never been cancelled. The man has of 
late years been very unfortunate, and given himself 
up wholly to drink. 

The alderman quieted my fears considerably. He 
said he had heard these reports, but thought it very 
improbable Brook had killed himself; indeed, the 
intelligence had not been officially received; for 
which reason he doubted its truth. 

I walked towards home, therefore, somewhat 
comforted, praying on the way that God would yet 
further extend me his grace. 

When I arrived at my own door, I found my 
prayer in a measure answered, for joyful news 
awaited me. Polly sprang into the street quite 
breathless, and said., “A letter from Mr. Fleet- 
man, father, accompanied with five pounds sterling ; 
and the parcel has altogether only cost seven 
pence.” Jenny handed me the package, with-joy- 
illumined countenance, before I could lay aside my 
hat and stick. The children were half crazy with 
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happiness; they are true daughters of Eve, and! 
were half dying with curiosity to know what Fleet- 
man had written. But one must be moderate even | 
in pleasure; and I must impress this maxim on the 
minds of the maidens. Now they read and re-read 
the superscription, and the package was passed, 
three times in a minute, from the hand of one to 
the other. 

For my part, I am more surprised than pleased 
at what he has done. 
shillings, and he has returned me five pounds ster- 
ling. 
station ! 

To follow up my doctrine, I pushed back the 
knife and scissors the girls handed me for the pur- 
pose of opening the package, and said, ‘ Now, chil- 
dren, you perceive it is much more difficult to bear 
with calmness and equanimity a great good than a 
great evil. I have often been struck with your 
flow of spirits in the midst of our privations, when 
we thought the next day we might be reduced even 
to starvation; but now, at the first smiling of for- 
tune, you have lost all presence of mind, and de- 
part from your usual decorum of manner. I be- 
lieve I will punish you by not opening the parcel 
and letter till after dinner. 

Jenny asserted, she did not rejoice so much over 
the receipt of the money, greatly as we stood in 
need of it, as over the honesty and remarkably 
grateful feelings evinced by Mr. Fleetman; she 
was anxious, too, to know how things were going 
on with him. However, I would not revoke my 
sentence ; the little inquisitive ones must practice 
a lesson of patience. 

Evening of the same day.—Joy has turned to 
mourning. The letter and money came not from 
Fleetman, as we imagined, but from Dr. Snarl. 
He informed me in answer to my letter, that, ac- 
cording to our compact, I might hold my office till 
Easter, and then our accounts would be closed for- 
ever. He announced to me, I might in the mean- 
time look around for some other maintenance ; and 
he had to that effect paid me in advance, in order 
that I might defray my travelling expenses, as it 
might be best to make inquiries in person in differ- 
ent places. He also said he wished that my suc- 
cessor, the Vicar, should manage the church affairs 
during my absence, unless I objected thereto. 

I now find the tittle-tattle of the people here had 
more of truth in it than I imagined. I begin to be- 
lieve the rest of the rumor, that the new Vicar 
receives this appointment, because he is a near 
relation of Dr. Snarl’s. And for such a cause as 
this, must I be turned out of my office, and be cast 
on the wide world with my poor children ! 

Jenny and Polly became pale as death, when 
they heard the letter was from the rector, instead 
of Fleetman, and that the package, instead of con- 
taining the treasure sent by a grateful spirit, was 
only the last bitter payment for my many years’ 


I loaned Fleetman but twelve | 


God be praised! he must have found a good | 


official duty. Polly threw herself sobbing into a 
‘chair, and Jenny left the room.. My hands trem- 
bled violently, as I held the paper containing my 
formal discharge. At length, I withdrew to my 
little chamber, and closing the door behind me 
threw myself on my knees. I heard Polly weep- 
ing aloud. 

I arose from my prayer, refreshed and calm, and 
taking up the Bible, the first words on which my 
(eyes fell were, “ Fear not, for I have redeemed 
thee; I have called thee by my name; thou art 
mine.”—TIsaiah, Chap. 43, v. 1. Then all fear 
vanished from my breast ; J rose up and said, “ Yes, 
Lord, I am thine!” 

As Ino longer heard Polly’s voice, I supposed 
she had left the sitting room, and returned to it 
myself. She was still there, however, kneeling 
beside a chair, praying with folded hands. I started 
back on perceiving this, and retired again to my 
chamber, closing the door softly after me, that I 
might not disturb the dear child. 

In a short time, I heard Jenny enter the room. 
I thought I would then go to my daughters—they 
were both sitting at the window. I saw by Jenny’s 
red and swollen eyes, that she had sought in soli- 
tude a relief for her overcharged heart. They 
both looked timidly towards me. I believe they 
were fearful of discovering traces of despair in my 
countenance. When they saw I appeared serene 
and comforted, they smiled, and cheerfully accosted 
me. I took the letter and the money, with acare- 
less air, and put them in my writing desk. They 
said nothing more of the occurrence the whole day ; 
nor did I touch upon it. They were both, I am 
sure, actuated by forbearing tenderness of feeling 
for me, and I wished not to betray my weakness to 
my children. 

December 28th.—When a storm has passed by, 
it is best not to dwell too much on the devastation 
it has spread in its progress. We all rested . well 
last night, and this morning we can speak of Dr. 
Snarl’s letter and my dismissal from office, as of an 
old story. We have been making various plans 
for the future. The most painful idea, suggested 
in these arrangements, is the necessity ofa tempo- 
rary separation between us. We can devise no- 
thing more feasible, than that Jenny and Polly shall 
go to service in some genteel family, While I set 
out on my travels, in order to find a place and 
means of support for us all. 

Polly has recovered her former cheerfulness. 
She again brings forward her dream about the 
Bishop’s mitre and amuses us with her remarks. 
She is really too superstitious, and dwells too much 
on this dream of hers. It is true I have at times 
thought of it, but not as if any faith were to be 
placed in it. 

As soon as the new Vicar arrives in Ereke- 
lade and enters upon his official duties, I will 
give up the parish-book to him, and then go my 
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way, to seek a living. In the meanwhile, I will 
write to day to Salisbury and Warminster. I have 
in those places a couple of old acquaintances, whom 
I will request to make inquiries among different 
families, and let me know if my daughters can find 
a place in any, as couks, or seamstresses. Jenny 
is also a very good nurse for children, and under- 
stands their management. I do not wish to leave 
my daughters in Erekelade; the place is a poor 
one, and the people unfriendly, proud and repulsive 


in manner. One hears of nothing now but the new 
Vicar. Some persons have expressed regret that 


I am forced to depart, but I know not whether 
these words are the “ heart’s messengers.” 

December 29th.—1 have written to-day to the 
bishop of Salisbury, and described to him my own 
sad, helpless condition, and the forlorn situation of 
my children; at the same time I represented to 
hin my faithful service in the vineyard for many 
years. He is a benevolent and pious man. God 
guide him! surely, among the three hundred and 
four parishes in the county of Wiltshire, one little 
corner may be found forme. I desire nothing more 
than that. 

December 30th.—The bishop’s mitre of Polly’s 
dream must soon make its appearance, or a jail 
must be my place of abode—ah! I see but too well 
such a destiny is unavoidable. 

I feel weak and exhausted, and every effort to 
recover my self-possession now proves abortive— 
all my heroism has vanished, as this idea comes 
before me. Even ardent prayer fails in its usual 
effect. ‘This shock is too, too great! 

‘Yes, a prison is inevitably to be my destiny! When 
I can dwell on the subject with any degree of calm- 
ness, will make known the fate which awaits 
me. 

I may not—I cannot tell it to my beloved chil- 
dren. ‘The All-merciful have compassion on them. 
Perhaps death may snatch me from this humiliation. 
I feel my frame sinking—there is ague in my limbs, 
and I Cannot write for trembling. 

Some hours later.—Now I am more collected, 
{ will ¢astymyself before the throne of God and 
pray—but I have a strange sensation, I will lie on 
my bed awhile. * * * I believe I have slept, 
perhaps I have been in a swoon; three hours have 
passed away—I have felt my feet covered with my 
daughters’ kisses. I am stiil weak in head, but 
fresh in heart. All objects seem to swim dreamily 
before me. 

My mind has been in a state of vacuity, but 
some faint glimmering of consciousness is return- 
ing. Now I remember the news I heard this 
morning. Brook, the wagoner, has in truth com- 
mitted suicide. Alderman Fieldson called and 
gave me the intelligence. He had received an 
official letter, stating he had left behind him debts 
to a large amount, besides the sum for which I had 
given my bond. He advised me to apply to the 
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clothier, Withiel, in Trowbridge, to release me from 
the obligation. 

Mr. Fieldson had good reason to regret, as he 
said, on my account, this unexpected event! Great 
God! a hundred pounds sterling! from whence shall 
I draw it? Were I to offer all my possessions, they 
would not bring the value of a hundred shillings! 
I did not think Brook would end his life thus—he 
always passed for an honest, as well as a wealthy 
man. During the lingering illness of my wife, 
some acres of ground which she inherited, in Brad- 
ford, (and from which we had hoped to derive some 
benefit,) depreciated so much in value, that | was 
at last obliged to sell them far below the original 
cost. Ihave not now even that dependance. I am 
indeed a beggar! Heaven grant I may at least be 
an unfettered one! but if Mr. Withiel is not a 
generous man, a prison must be my fate. I cannot 
dream of the payment of such a sum. 

Evening of the same day.—¥ ye! fye! for shame, 
I blush at my own weakness. Despairing, swoon- 
ing, and yet a firm believer in Providence! and a 
minister of God ! 

After considering for some time what would be 
the best plan for me to pursue in this affair, | con- 
cluded, at last, I would write a letter to Mr. Withiel, 
and state to him the utter impossibility there was 
for me to agree to his terms, by giving the bail he 
required, and entreated him not, on that account, 
to throw me into the debtor’s jail. Having con- 
cluded and sealed this letter, 1 carried it to the 
post-office. If the man has any feelings of hu- 
manity, they will lead him to have compassion on 
me, and grant me a release, and, if he has wot, 
why let him drive me whither he will. ~ 

When I returned from the office, I thought I 
would put my childrens’ courage to the test. I 
wished, too, to prepare them for the worst. But ah! 
I found the maidens had greater fortitude than the 
man, and more christianity than the preacher. 

I told them of Brook’s death, of the bail I was 
required to give, and of the possible consequences 
that might arise from my inability to discharge this 
obligation. They both listened with great earnest- 
ness and attention. When I had concluded, Jenny 
threw herself weeping into my arms, and exclaim- 
ed softly, “ Ah! my poor dear father! and will they 
be so cruel as to throw thee into prison, thou who 
hast committed no crime, and yet must be made 
to suffer thus? But no! it shall not be, I will go 
to Trowbridge, throw myself at the feet of Withiel, 
and will not rise from thence, till he pronounces 
thee free.” ‘ No,” cried Polly, sobbing, “ that 
would answer no good purpose. Judging from 
what I know of merchants, your tears and entrea- 
ties would be in vain: they would not move him, 
nor will they take one farthing from our father’s 
debt—but I will go to the clothier and hire myself 
as a bondswoman, (for life, if requisite,) and with 





no other wages than bread and water, until, by my 
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work, I shall have released my father from his 
debt.” 

By thus occupying their minds in forming such 
plans, they, by degrees, became more tranquilized, 
though their sanguine hopes had been thus suddenly 
destroyed. After a pause, Jenny said, “ Where- 
fore all these fruitless projects? let us wait for the 
answer from Mr. Withiel. If he should prove 
unrelenting, why be it so. God is with you in 
prison as elsewhere. Father, submit thou to con- 
finement. Perhaps it may be better for thee there, 
than leading a life of want and misery here with 
us. Go, it is no disgrace to thee, as thou goest 
unstained by crime. We will both go to service, 
and our wages will enable us to supply your wants. 
Were there a necessity for it, 1 should not even be 
ashamed to ask alms, for there is something holy 
and beautiful in asking charity for a father. We 
will visit thee from time totime. Come, let us dis- 
miss all fear, and trust in divine goodness.” 

“Thou art right, Jenny,” said her sister. ‘ Those 
who trust in God can have no fears—I’ll not in- 
dulge in them, but will be happy, as happy as I 
can be, separated from father and thee.” 

Such conversation served to elevate our hearts— 
I feel‘now the truth of Fleetman’s observation at 
his departure, that I had two of God’s angels at 
my side. 

Sylvester day.—The year is ended. I thank 
Heaven, it has been, with the exception of one 
storm, an excellent joyful year. What, though we 
often had barely sufficient to eat! yet we made it 
enongh. What, though my pitiful salary subjected 
me to many cares; yet, these cares brought their 
joys too. I will allow, that my present possessions 
will scarcely supply our wants for half a year 
longer; yet how many there are, who are not as 
well off as I am even now, and who know not how 
they shall meet the exigencies of the coming day. 
It is not to be denied that I am, in my old age, de- 
prived of office and maintenance, and it is possible 
my future years may be spent in a prison; but, as 
Jenny correctly observed, God will watch over me 
there as here. 

A clear conscience will support us even on the 
rack ; and, if stung with remorse by that monitor, a 
bed of roses would be filled with thorns. 

He, who can practice self-denial, is equal to the 
richest in the land, and self-approval is better than 
worldly honors ; therefore, am I happy. He, who 
can independently shape his own course, acting 
according to the laws of God, without regard to 
mere worldly opinion, is alone worthy of being 
honored. Such a course gives him a foretaste of 
Heaven. Since I have been schooled in adversity, 
I daily understand better the gospel of Christ. 
Nature is the best interpreter of the gospel. 

The year closing this day, I have been led to these 


it is a course I would recommend to all men. 
More self-knowledge is thus acquired than the 
most abstruse study could impart. The thoughts 
and sentiments thus daily transcribed give, as it 
were, a faithful picture of the inner man, and an 
examination, at the end of the year, will show how 
much consistency of character we possess. Man 
is scarcely the same from one hour to another. 
One can answer for himself with certainty only at 
the present moment. Few know what they were 
yesterday, still fewer what they will be to-morrow. 

There is another advantage arising from such 
records ; we acquire a firmer trust in the Provi- 
dence of God. I have this year been confirmed 
in the truth of the position, that misfortunes seldom 
come alone, but when evils have arrived at their 
greatest height, then the bright hours reve again. 

The first violent shock, occasioned by the burst- 
ing of the storm, has passed by, and, though things 
are in their very worst condition, yet I feel now as 
if I could enjoy any good that may come, or smile 
at the shafts which may be sent to disturb my peace. 
On the contrary, there have been times, when all 
looked bright around me. I have enjoyed with 
trembling, and dreaded lest a breath might dissolve 
the charm. One should not yield to this sensitive 
weakness, yet still I have bowed to its influence. 
I have also lived to feel that anticipated evils are 
harder to bear than when we realize them. Thun- 
der clouds look blacker in the distance than when 
they approach us nearer. 

It is best we should not permit our happiness to 
be too much affected by the outward world, and it 
is folly to dwell on coming ills, when perhaps what 
appears to threaten our peace, may operate to our 
advantage. 

While I thus reason upon the evils with which 
I have to contend, I turn to the bright image of 
hope, and linger with her, though I have learned 
not to trust too far her beaming smiles. My path 
has been so seldom lighted by the sunshiné of pros- 
perity, that I do not often indulge myself in build- 
ing airy castles, lest I should too soom see them 
overthrown. Hope is indeed an enchanting guide, 
but if we follow her footsteps too far, we shall find 
that, ignis fatuus Jike, she will lead us on until we 
are lost among swamps and marshes. 

1765. New-year’s-day. Morning.—A singu- 
lar occurrence has marked the opening of this 
year. Iwill here give an account of the whole 
progress of the affair. 

At six o’clock in the morning, while Iwas lying 
in bed, reflecting on my to-day’s sermon, I heard a 
knocking at the house door. Polly, who was al- 
ready in the kitchen, sprang quickly into the house, 
opened the door, and looking out, saw, in the dim 
light of the morning, a man standing before her, 
with a large box in his arms. He handed it to 





reflections. This diary, which I have been regu- 
larly keeping, has I think been of service to me; 


Polly with these words ; “‘ Mr. , (Polly could'nt 
understand the name, she said afterwards,) sends 
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this to the Vicar, and begs he will be very careful 
with the contents.” 

With pleased surprise Polly received the box, and 
the man took his leave. Polly then knocked sofily 
at my door, and, on my telling her to come in, she 
opened it, and smiling wished me good morning and 
a happy new-year, as she took her seat. ‘“ Seest 
thou, father dear, that thy Polly has prophetic 
dreams? here is the promised bishop’s cap!” She 
then related how she had received what she sup- 
posed was a new-year’s gift for me. 1 was pro- 
voked that she had not been more accurate in learn- 
ing the name of my patron, or benefactor, if such 
he was. 

While she went for a lamp, and to call up Jenny, 
I arose and dressed myself. 1 will not deny I was 
burning with curiosity. This seemed to be some- 
thing of more consequence, than the new-year’s 
gifts hitherto sent to the Vicar of Erekelade. I 
suspected my patron, the farmer, whose favor I 
seemed to have gained, had surprised me with a 
box full of chickens; and only wondered that one 
as thoughtful as he is, should arouse us at this un- 
reasonably early hour, for the sake of his present. 

When I went into the parlor, Polly and Jenny 
were standing before the table, looking at the box, 
which was carefully closed up, and directed to me. 
I lifted it and found it tolerably heavy. There 
were two round holes neatly cut in the lid. 

With Jenny's help I opened the box very cau- 
tiously, because | had received orders to be careful 
of the contents. We raised a fine white handker- 
chief which was spread over the top, and there we 
beleld—no—our astonishment is not to be described! 
We all exclaimed, with one voice, “ My God!” 

There lay, sleeping, an infant, between six and eight 
weeks old, wrapped in the finest linen cloth, which 
was neatly bound with rose-colored ribbon; its 
head rested on a soft pillow of blue silk, and its 
little coverlet, as well as the cap on its little head, 
was bordered with the most costly Brabant lace. 

We stood a moment in silent reflection. At last 
Polly burst out into a Joud laugh, and cried, “ what 
shall we do with itt This is no bishop’s mitre!” 
Jenny softly touched the cheek of the sleeping 
child with the tips of her fingers and said, compas- 
sionately, “‘ Thou poor little creature! hast thou no 
mother? or has thy mother disowned thee? Great 
Heaven! to think of abandoning so lovely and 
helpless a being! only see, father, only see, Polly, 
with what quiet reliance it sleeps, as unconcerned 
at its misfortunes, as if it felt it was in the hands of 
God. Sleep on, thou poor forsaken one! Thy pa- 
rents are perhaps of too high rank to own thee, 
thou poor little creature, and thy appearance might 
cast them from their elevated station. Sleep on, 
we will not forsake thee. They have sent thee to 
the right place. I will be a mother to thee !” 


my breast and said, “ Be indeed a mother to it! 
Take the step, child, fate has decreed to you. God 
has put our faith to the test—he knows our hearts. 
We must foster and cherish the little forsaken crea- 
ture. What, though we know not, if to-morrow’s 
wants can be supplied? But yet who knows, if this 
child’s parents are living, what they may do for ust” 

Therefore we decided, at once, to pratect the 
child, and do the best we could for it. It slept 
soundly and sweetly. In the meanwhile we in- 
dulged ourselves in various conjectures, who the 
parents could be, who seemed so well acquainted 
with my name and place of abode. Polly regretted 
very much that she had not asked the bearer more 
questions. The little innocent stranger continued 
sweetly sleeping, my daughters watching over it, 
while I hastily glanced through my sermon for the 
day, the subject of which was the Power and 
Eternity of Providence. Polly full of glee played 
a thousand childish pranks, while Jenny, on the 
contrary, looked agitated and tearful. As for me, it 
appeared as if this singular event, occurring on 
new-year’s-day, must have some hidden portent, 
and it may be superstitious—but I feel, as if the 
little child were to be my tutelary genius in a time 
of trouble and difficulty. I cannot express how 
much more freely 1 breathe, or what a blessed 
calm has stolen over my spirit. 

Evening of the same day.—I came home very 
much exhausted by my day’s holy work. Not- 
withstanding the extremely bad condition of the 
roads, I was obliged to perform my wanderings 
through the country, on foot. Dut the very fact of 
my being so weary redoubled my feelings of satis- 
faction, when I was once again seated in my quiet 
little parlor at home, which bore a much more 
cheerful aspect than it had done for some time past ; 
my daughters looked happy, the table was ready 
laid for dinner, and a flask of wine stood on it, 
which théy told me had been sent as a new-year’s- 
gift by some unknown friendly hand. I took some 
of it and felt much renovated. 

But of all the pleasures, which greeted my eyes, 
the sight of the child, awake and lying in Jenny’s 
arms, was the greatest. Polly showed me the 
beautiful things which had been sent along with 
the foundling ; there were a dozen fine little shirts, 
an elegant little cap and night-gown, &c. &c ; and 
she said when the child awoke and they took it 
out of the box, they found lying at its feet, a pack- 
age sealed and directed to me, which seemed to 
contain money. 

Curious to learn somewhat of the origin of the 
little stranger, and thinking this might throw some 
light on it, I opened the package. It contained a 
roll with twenty guineas inclosed in it, and a letter, 
the purport of which was as follows— 

“Fully relying on the piety and philanthropy 





While Jenny spoke, large tear drops fell from 
ker eyes. I took the pious, sofi-hearted maiden to 





which are your distinguished characteristics, Rever- 
end Sir, the unfortunate parents of this beloved 
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child consign him to your care. Abandon not, we 
beseech thee, the treasure now lost to our sight. 
When it will be no longer necessary to conceal our 
name and station, be assured we shall, in person, 
express our deep sense of the obligation you have 
conferred upon us. In the meantime, we shall from 
a distance keep a vigilant watch over the destiny 
of our tender offspring. The dear boy is named 
Alfred. The first quarterly allowance for his board 
is enclosed in this paper; every tliree months the 
same sum will be punctually paid to you. We only 
now beseech you to receive the child, and recom- 
mend it to the tenderness of your noble Jenny.” 

As I finished the letter, Polly, jumping for joy, 
said, “There now comes the bishop’s cap. Good 
heavens! how rich we have suddenly become! 
who cares now for the loss of your pitiful salary, 
father? Yet, now I think of it, 1 am not so well 
pleased either—No, indeed, the letter makes no men- 
tion of the noble Polly!” 

We read the letter, at least ten times over; 
scarcely daring to trust our eyes with one glance 
towards the heap of gold that lay on the table. 
What a new-year’s present was this! In what a 
singular, incomprehensible manner, was I thus re- 
leased from my weighty cares for the future! In 
the whole circle of my acquaintance, I can think 
of none who might perhaps find it necessary from 
their birth and station to conceal the existence of 
this child, or who would promise such high reward 
for a mere Christian and friendly act. Thought 
was busy, but it threw no light on the matter. 
Yet, ignorant as I am, these high-born parents seem 
to be acquainted with every thing relating to me 
and mine. 

The ways of Providence are wonderful. 

January 2nd.—Fortune seems determined to 
heap her treasures upon me. ‘This morning I re- 
ceived from the post-office another package con- 
taining twelve pounds sterling, accompanied with 
a letter from Fleetman. All this is too much. 
Things must have gone well with him indeed, when 
he returns me pounds for shillings. I regret he 
has forgotten to tell me his present place of abode, 
that I might return my sincere thanks to him. 
Heaven grant I may not grow presumptuous on 
my sudden accession of riches! There was fresh 
subject of rejoicing, when I told my daughters I 
really had a letter from Fleetman : their actions on 
the occasion were a little incomprehensible to me; 
there is some understanding they have about Fleet- 
man, which I am not privy to. Jenny blushed, 
and Polly, laughing, sprung towards her, placing 
her hands before the maiden’s face. This childish 
action seemed to displease Jenny. 

I then opened and read Fleetman’s letter aloud ; 
the young man is too much of an enthusiast, and 
speaks of me in more flattering terms than I de- 
serve : Indeed, he overrates every thing ; his praises 
of Jenny are even beyond the bounds of reason. 








I felt for the modesty of the poor maiden, as I read 
his observations ; I would not turn my eyes towards 
her for fear of distressing her. The passage, how- 
ever, is worthy of note, as well as the one preceding 
it, so I will transcribe that part of his letter : 

“ When I, noble being, took my leave of you, I 
felt as if 1 had a second time left the dwelling of 
my father, to enter upon life's wide waste. Never 
while I live, can I forget you; can I forget your 
kindness to me. I see you ever before me, in your 
rich poverty, your Christian humility, your pat- 
riarchal elevation of soul. And the charming, 
sprightly, kind Polly, and the but ah! what 
epithet can I find for your Jenny! what words can 
express that holy light beaming from her counte- 
nance, which glorifies each earthly object, when she 
appears! I shall ever remember the moment when 
she handed me the money you sent by her; ever 
remember the words of comfort, which, like a minis- 
tering angel, she spoke. Do not be surprised, when 
I say I yet retain those same twelve shillings. | 
would not part with them for a thousand guineas. 
I shall, perhaps, ere long reveal all things to you in 
person. Never, since I first drew breath, have I 
been happier than [I am now; yet still (strange con- 
tradiction) never more unhappy. Commend me 
to your charming daughters, if they yet hold me 
in remembrance.” 

Judging from the closing lines of this letter, it 
appears he expects to return at some time to Ere- 
kelade. I am glad of that, for I wish to express 
my thanks, and know not where to write to him. 
Perhaps the young man, knowing that I loaned 
him one half of what I possessed, has given his all 
to me; such an idea is distressing tome. Though 
somewhat of a visionary, he certainly must havea 
righteous soul. 

The little Alfred finds favor with usall. To day 
when Jenny, like a young mother, was carrying 
him in her arms, he smiled on Polly as if he knew 
her. The maidens are better skilled in the manage- 
ment of this little citizen of the world, than I had 
imagined they would be. We have purchased a 
little ornamented cradle, and an abundant supply of 
various articles of which it stood in need. ‘The 
cradle stands near Jenny’s bed. She watches like 
a guardian spirit day and night over her foster-son. 

January 3rd.—To-day the Vicar Bleching and 
his young wife alighted at the inn in our neighbor- 
hood, and, as he sent to apprise me of his arrival, I 
went to him immediately. He is an agreeable and 
very polite man. He at once informed me, he was 
elected as my successor in office, and he wished, 
unless I had some objection to urge against it, im- 
mediately to enter upon his duties ; but, at the same 
time I could, if desirous of so doing, remain in the 
dwelling I now occupy until Easter, while he 
would engage a room in the house of Alderman 
Fieldson. 

I replied, if agreeable to him, I would imme- 
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diately resign the business into his hands, and 
thereby be more at liberty to seek another office for 
myself. I only wished to deliver a farewell ser- 
mon to my congregation in the church, where I had 
so long given forth the word of God. 

He, thereon, promised me he would come in the 
afternoon and examine the condition of the vicar- 
age. He came according to appointment, accom- 
panied by his wife and the Alderman. The young 
woman appears somewhat haughty, and has the 
air of one who prides herself upon her high de- 
scent; it seemed as if nothing about the house 
suited her, and as to my daughters, they were not 
worthy of a glance. When she saw little Alfred in 
the cradle, she turned to Jenny and said, “ Are 
you already married?” The good Jenny’s face was 
suffused with a rosy blush, and shaking her little 
head in denial, she stammered forth some indistinct 
words. { came forward to relieve the poor girl’s 
embarrassment. Mrs. Bleching heard my narra- 
tive with great curiosity, and when I had finished, 
drew up her mouth, and turned her back upon me. 
This conduct I thought very unbecoming, but said 
nothing. I then invited the guests to take a cup 
of tea, which they declined. The Vicar’s wife 
made a sign for their departure, and he seemed to 
bow with unlimited obedience to her will. 

We were right glad when the visit was over. 

January 6ih.—Judging from his letter, Mr. 
Withiel is an excellent man. He condoles with 
me on account of my unfortunate contract, and 
comforts me by saying, I need give myself no un- 
easiness with regard to its fulfilment; he will be 
satisfied, should I not be able to pay the sum for 
ten years, or even not at all. He seems perfectly 
acquainted with my worldly condition, and expa- 
tiates fluently on the subject. He trusts to my 
honor, and I rejoice at the estimation in which he 
holds me; nor shall he have cause to repent it. I 
will go to Trowbridge, and with Fleetman’s £12 
sterling, will pay off at least a part of my enor- 
mous debt. 

Jenny, as she promised, has little Alfred sleeping 
near her. He is very quiet at night, awaking only 
at one regular time, when she gives him nourish- 
ment out of a little shell. I feel some apprehen- 
sion, lest the maiden should suffer from being thus 
watchful. She is not as active as formerly, though 
more tranquilly happy, than when we were suffer- 
ing from want. Sometimes, when she takes up 
her work, instead of actively employing her hands 
as she was wont to do, she sits silently, with them 
listlessly folded in her lap, gazing on vacancy, as 
if dreaming with her eyes open. Then, if one 
speaks to her, she starts, and seems trying to col- 
lect herself, and to understand the purport of the 
words spoken. These are evidently the conse- 
quences of broken rest, though she will not admit 
a word of it, and does not seem inclined to sleep 
during the day. Still she positively assures me, 








she is perfectly well. She has asked me for Fleet- 
man’s letter, that she might peruse itagain. I did 
not believe she had so large a share of vanity, as 
to be thus pleased with Fleetman’s eulogies. She 
has not yet returned me the letter, but I see she 
keeps it in her work basket, the vain thing! how- 
ever, perhaps it is for my sake. 

January 8th.—My farewell sermon drew tears 
from most of my hearers. I never knew before, 
how much I am valued by my congregation. Kind 
words greet me from all sides, and gifts are shower- 
ed upon me. My house has never before been 
so well stocked with provisions and rarities. In 
those days when famine was staring me in the face, 
had I possessed but one hundredth part of them, I 
should have esteemed myself a fortunate man. 
We have now so much more than we require in 
our simple mode of living, that I have shared the 
superfluity with some poor families in Erekelade ; 
and Jenny, who also knew some that required as- 
sistance, has extended her bounty through various 
channels. It isa delight to her to see others enjoy- 
ing the same benefits we do. 

The words of my sermon proceeded from the 
innermost depths of my soul, and I was nearly 
blinded by tears while writing it. I felt it an eter- 
nal farewell to my vocation here, and to those 
scenes which had hitherto been my little world. 
I am dismissed from my vineyard like a useless 
servant, though I have not worked in it like a hire- 
ling, but have planted many noble scions, and rooted 
out some pernicious weeds. Yes, 1am thrust from 
the field of my labors, where I have day and night 
watched and tended, taught, admonished, comforted 
and prayed. I have witnessed the last moments 
of many a frail being, and strengthened.the depart- 
ing spirit with the holy words of hope. I have 
sought out sinners, and left not the poor in their 
loneliness. I have endeavored to reclaim the lost 
one and bring him back to the way of life and truth. 
Alas! my destination must henceforth be far away. 
I must be torn from these scenes round which my 
soul is entwined by the tenderest bonds. Can it 
be wondered at, that my heart should bleed? But 
God’s will be done! 

If my successor had not already entered into his 
office, and Dr. Snarl would allow me to remain in 
the vicarage, gladly would I do so now, without re- 
ceiving from him any emolument. I have been 
accustomed to poverty from childhood, and have 
never been without cares, since I stepped into man’s 
estate; our desires are moderate, and the money 
we receive for Alfred’s board, not only affords suf- 
ficient means for present use, but will enable us to 
lay up something for coming years. If I could 
only continue to dwell among my congregation, 
and dispense the word of God, I wonld not even 
murmur as I have done, that my grey hairs must, 
at times, be exposed to the vicissitudes of wind and 
weather ! 
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But be it so! I will submit! the tears which blot 
this leaf are not those of discontent. I do not now, 
and never yet have prayed for wealth and distine- 
tions. But Lord! Lord! dismiss not thy vassal 
from thy service forever! Weak and powerless 
though he may be, permit him once more to labor 
in thy vineyard, and as thy agent, to gather souls 
to the Life Eternal! 

January 13th.—My journey to Trowbridge has 
been fortunate even beyond my expectations. The 
night was far advanced, when I arrived with wea- 
ried feet in the pleasant old town, and I did not 
rouse from sleep till late the following morning. 
I then dressed myself with much care. Jenny had 
taken great pains in the selection of her father’s 
wardrobe, so that I think, since my wedding day, 
I had not appeared so well apparelled. I left the 
inn and went to Mr. Withiel’s, whe lives in a large, 
handsome house. 

His reception was, at first, somewhat formal ; 
but as soon as I made known my name, he imme- 
diately carried me into his business-room, which 
was a fine commodious one. Here J thanked him 
for his great goodness and forbearance; related 
how I came to enter into such a contract as I had 
done, ahd what hard fate had hitherto been mine. 
I then laid my twelve pounds on the table. 

Mr. Withiel appeared much moved, and was 
silent a few moments; then smiling, he extended 
his hand, and grasping mine, said, “I know you 
well, for I have made inquiries respecting you. 
You are an upright man. I cannot bring it over 
my heart, to rob one situated as you are, of your 
new-year’s gift, but must beg you to retain your 
twelve pounds. It would please me much better 
eoul@'T make some addition to the sum, in return 
for your thus bearing me in memory.” 

He arose, and going into another room, brought 
out of it a written paper, which he held towards 
me, saying, “ Do you recognise this bond and your 
own signature? I here resign my right to the sum 
therein mentioned in favor of you and your chil- 
dren.” He then tore the paper in two, and put 
both parts into my hand. 

All utterance was denied me. However, my mois- 
tened eyes expressed more fully than words could 
do, how much I felt. He plainly saw my inability, 
as I tried to pour forth the gratitude which was 
swelling at my heart. He said, “ Be still! be still! 
not a syllable I pray you; no thanks are necessary. 
I would gladly have done the same by the unfor- 
tunate Brook, had he but dealt openly with me.” 

He begged me to give him an unreserved state- 
ment of my affairs, and when our conversation was 
at an end, carried me to introduce me to his wife 
and son; then finished his kind treatment, by send- 
ing to the inn for my little bundle, insisting on it 
I should remain the night at his house. I do not 
know a more noble and generous man. He has 
been kind beyond measure. Had I been a prince, 


I could not have had more honors paid me. [| 
passed the night in a richly furnished chamber. 
The bed and carpet particularly were really so ele- 
gant, that it seemed to me they could not be in- 
tended for use. 

On the following day, Mr. Withiel ordered his 
handsome carriage to convey me back to Ereke- 
lade. I left him with a deeply penetrated heart. 
My children wept with me for joy, when I showed 
them the bond. ‘“ See,” said I, “light as is this 
paper, it has been the heaviest burden of my life; 
but now, owing to the generosity of this man, it is 
null and void. Pray for the life and happiness of 
our preserver !” 

January 16th.—Yesterday was the most memo- 
rable day of my life. We were sitting together at 
noon in the parlor; I rocking little Alfred’s cradle, 
Polly reading aloud, and Jenny sitting at the win- 
dow sewing; when Jenny sprang suddenly from 
her chair, and, pale as death, sunk into it again. 
Much alarmed, we inquired what she had seen? 
She forced a smile and said, “ He is coming !” 

Meantime, the door opened, and Fleetman, attired 
in handsome travelling apparel, stood before us. 
We greeted him very cordially, were delighted at 
his unexpected appearance, and particularly so, that 
his circumstances seemed so much better than when 
he first came among us. He embraced me, kissed 
Polly, and bowed to Jenny, who had not entirely 
recovered from her trepidation. He seemed struck 
with her paleness and inquired anxiously after her 
health. Polly accounted for Jenny’s loss of color, 
by saying how startled she was by his sudden en- 
trance; he then kissed Jenny’s hand and apolo- 
gized for having been the cause of such agitation. 
After that, he seemed at a loss for speech, and as 
for the poor maiden, the color mantled in her cheek 
till it looked like a young half blown rose. 

Wishing our excellent and well-beloved guest to 
share, as he had formerly done, a repast with us, 
I ordered some cold fowl and wine to be brought; 
he however declined, saying, he could not tarry 
long with us, as he had left some companions at 
the inn. Yet, on Jenny’s adding her entreaties, he 
consented and seated himself to take some refresh- 
ment. 

When he spoke of belonging to a party, I con- 
cluded he meant a company of players, and asked 
him whether they intended to perform here in Ere- 
kelade, adding, I thought the»place too poor to be 
of any benefit to them. He laughed, and _ said, 
“ Well, we will give them a play gratis.” Polly 
rejoiced at this, for she had long desired to see a 
play ; and she gave the information to Jenny, who 
soon came in with the wine and fowl. Polly in- 
quired, ‘“‘ Have you many performers with you, Mr. 
Fleetman?” “Only one lady and one gentleman,” 
he answered, “but they are excellent players.” 





Jenny appeared most unusually grave: she cast a 
serious, steadfast look on Fleetman, and asked him, 
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“ You, do you also make your appearance?” She 
said this, in that peculiarly soft and yet penetrating 
tone of voice, in which I had seldom heard her 
speak, except at such times, as when the question 
of our weal, or woe, was lying deeply at heart. 

I saw how this peculiar intonation affected Fleet- 
man; he trembled, as if standing before a tribunal 
of justice. He looked earnestly at her and ap- 
peared struggling with himself, ere he could answer ; 
at length, advancing a few steps towards her, he 
said, “‘ By my God and yours! you alone can de- 
cide that!” 

Jenny cast down her eyes—he went on speaking 
and she said something in reply. I knew not what 
these people were prating about. They still talked 
on, but Polly and I, though listening attentively, 
could not understand a word. We heard sound, 
indeed, but no sense. However, they seemed per- 
fectly to understand each other, and what struck 
me most peculiarly, while Fleetman appeared much 
agitated by Jenny’s replies, she seemed to retain 
perfect command over herself. Fleetman at length 
folded his hands as if in fervent prayer, and lifting 
even tearful eyes tc heaven, said in a tone of deep 
despair, “ Then I am indeed unhappy !” 

Polly could contain herself no longer. With a 
droll expression she looked from one to the other, 
and cried at length, “I truly believe you two have 
begun the play already.” 

He seized Polly’s hand with vehemence, ex- 
claiming, “ Ah! that your words were true.” 

To put an end to this confusion, I filled our 
glasses and proposed drinking the health of our 
benefactor. Fleetman said, as he passed the wine 
to Jenny, “ Will you join in that toast from your 
heart?” She laid her hand on her breast, looked 
down, and drank. 

Fleetman’s spirits then seemed to revive. He 
next went up to the cradle, looked at the child that 
lay therein, and after Polly had related the occur- 
rence to him, he laughed and said to her, “* You have 
not discovered then, that I sent you this new-year’s 
present ?” 


We all cried with incredulous surprise, “Who, 
you 2?” 

He then gave an explanation in nearly the fol- 
lowing words: 

“My name is not Fleetman, but I am the Baro- 
net Cecil Fairford. My uncle having some old 
claims upon the estate of my father, the grounds 
of which were rather equivocal, instituted a law- 
suit, which, after some years duration, terminated 
against hirn, and my sister and myself were rein- 
stated in the property which had belonged to our 
deceased father. Previous to this, we had been 
living on the scanty means afforded us from a small 
estate which had belonged to our mother. My sis- 
ter during the time, too, had suffered much from the 
tyranny of her uncle, who was her guardian. One 
of his most confidential and powerful friends had a 





son, whom he had destined should be the husband of 
his niece, while she, on the contrary, had secretly 
engaged herself to the young Lord Sandom, whose 
father was yet living, and who was not in favor of 
the union. Without being discovered by the uncle, 
or the old Lord, the marriage was solemnized. 
When my sister had been about a quarter of a year 
with her guardian, upon the plea that sea-bathing 
was necessary to restore her to health, ] took upon 
myself the responsibility of removing ber from his 
house, and taking her under my own protection. 
After the birth of this little child, it became neces- 
sary to place it under the care of some trustwor- 
thy individual. I heard, accidentally, during the 
researches for such a one, of the poverty and phi- 
lanthropy of the Vicar of Erekelade, and came 
hither to convince myself of the truth of such re- 
port. The manner in which you received me de- 
cided the business. 

“| forgot to say, that my sister returned no more 
to the house of heruncle. It was now four months 
since I had gained the law suit, establishing me in 
the possessions to which I was legitimate heir. 
My uncle then, however, commenced a new suit 
against me on account of my removing my sister 
from his guardianship; but a few days since the 
old Lord Sandom died from apoplexy, and there 
being no longer cause for secrecy, my brother-in- 
law openly declared his marriage. The law-suit 
is thereby at an end, and the cause removed for 
keeping longer secret the birth of the child. The 
parents have arrived here with me to take the child 
now under their own charge, and I have come with 
the proposition, that you, with your family remove 
also from this place to one which I will tell you of, 
hoping you have no argument to urge against it. 

“During the time these law-suits had been pending, 
the office of Rector in the parish appertaining to 
the estate of our family remained unfilled. ‘The 
tithes of this benefice are over two hundred pounds 
sterling, and it devolves on me to bestow it where 
I will. You, reverend sir, have lost your place 
here. I shall be but too happy, if you will accept 
this office, and dwell in my neighborhood.” 

God alone knows how my spirit revived at these 
words ; my eyes were dimmed with tears of joy. 
I stretched out my hand to the noble being, who 
was to me-as a messenger from Heaven, and fell 
on his breast. Polly, with clamorous joy, also en- 
twined her arms around him, while Jenny grate- 
fully kissed the hand of the Baronet. With visible 
traces of emotion, he at last tore himself away and 
left us to ourselves. 

With fond embraces, my enraptured children 
mingled their tears of conscious happiness with 
mine; but not many moments elapsed before the 
Baronet re-appeared, accompanied by his brother- 
in-law, Lord Sandom, and his young wife. This 
uncommonly beautiful young woman did not greet 
us, but went immediately towards the cradle where 
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the child lay sleeping. She knelt by the side of 
the little Alfred, and poured forth the feelings of 
mingled pain and pleasure, which must have filled 
her heart, in an unrestrained torrent of tears. 
Her husband raised her from her kneeling posture, 
and with much solicitude endeavored to calm her. 

When she had somewhat recovered, she apolo- 
gized to us for her conduct, and then, with the 
most touching expressions of gratitude, addressed 
herself first to me and then turned to Polly. The 
latter disclaimed all title to such acknowledge- 
ments, and pointing to Jenny, who had withdrawn 
to the window, said “ My sister there has been 
the mother !” 

Lady Sandom went towards Jenny, regarding 
her for some moments with silent admiration; then 
she looked back with a smile upon her brother, and 
locked the maiden tenderly in her arms. The 
dear girl, in her humility, scarcely ventured to 
look up. “I am eternally your debtor indeed,” 
said Lady Sandom. “I feel I can never repay you 
for the comfort you have shed on a mother’s heart. 
Let me be a sister to you then, lovely Jenny. 
There need not, and should not be an account of 
debit and credit between sisters.” 

As they again embraced each other, the Baro- 
net drew towards them. ‘“‘ There stands my bro- 
ther,” continued Lady Sandom; “as you are now 
my sister, you must give him a nearer place in your 
heart. May he not have it?” 

Jenny blushed and said, “I feel he is my father’s 
benefactor.” ‘The lady replied, And will you 
not be the benefactress of my poor brother? Look 
kindly on him! Ah! if you but knew how very 
dear you are to him!” 

The Baronet took Jenny’s hand, which, in spite 
of her struggle to withdraw it, he pressed to his 
lips, saying, at the same time, “ You do not wish 
to see me unhappy, Jenny? Without this hand I 
must be so.” Jenny, much confused, then per- 
mitted him to retain it. The Baronet led my 
daughter up to me, and entreated me to bless him 
as my son. 

“ Jenny,” said I, “do we not dream? Thy will 
is mine, my child! Can’st thou love him? the deci- 
sion rests with thee.” 

She turned her eyes towards the Baronet, who, 
full of anxious suspense, stood before her, and, 
with a thrillingly expressive glance, took his hand 
between both hers, pressed it to her heart and 
then, looking up to Heaven, said, “God has deci- 
ded for me.” 

I blessed my son and daughter ;—they both em- 
braced me—every eye was moistened—a solemn 
silence reigned around. 

The stillness was suddenly broken by Polly’s 
springing forward, and throwing her arms round 
my neck. She cried as she smiled through her 
tears, ** We have it now! there is more than one 





new-year’s gift! See’st thou? Bishop’s caps on 
Bishop’s caps!” Upon this, little Alfred awoke. 

It is in vain—I can write no more this day; my 
happy heart is too full—this joyful perturbation has 
unstrung me—I must lay down my pen. 





LOVE SKETCHES. 
No. VIII. 
THE POET’S PILGRIMAGE. 


Thou knowest not what mournful tints, 
My homeward fancies trace, 

Nor how, with many bitter tears, 

I pine to see thy face. 


How all my lightly spoken words 
Repentantly return— 

Ah! me, how many painful thoughts 
The absent one must learn! 

More than a year had elapsed since Arthur Mor- 
dante’s departure on his travels, and in a far coun- 
try he was still a wanderer. He had looked on 
the wonders of many climes, and his soul had felt 
their marvels. He had pondered by the “ blue 
rushing of the arrowy Rhone,” and paused, dream- 
ingly, beside the castled Rhine. He had traversed 
the haunted land of Germany, and grown wise in 
its legendary lore; and now, beneath the soft beauty 
of Italian skies, the poet’s spirit knelt down, en- 
chanted, before the majestic relics of the world 
and people that have passed away. Amid the ex- 
citement of change, and the novelty of varying 
and congenial associations, Artaur’s mind lost 
something of its sorrowful nature, though there 
were times when the sense of his loneliness was 
painful, when the wild yearning for sympathy re- 
called the bitterness of his heart’s abiding disap- 
pointment ; and there were moments, too, when 
the silent pining for the remembered faces of home, 
was almost too powerful to be resisted. Yet, he 
was comparatively happy ; for, such longings leave 
no shadow where they fall, and serve but to bring 
to our thronging fancies the sweet serenity of ten- 
derer thought. All around him was beautiful, and 
the subdued melancholy hovering over ruin, the 
solemn thoughtfulness, the past taught the present, 
sank not unheeded on the poet's soul. Now, full 
many an ideal of his boyhood, stood before him a 
reality. And he pored, with redoubled interest, 
over the pages traced by Italian genius, as his foot- 
steps reverently lingered where the intellects of 
ages had mingled to brighten a rainbow-world of 
glory. And though far from those who loved him 
best, withal he was happy, even as she who now 
feebly chronicleth the poet’s pilgrimage, looketh 
abroad over the fair features of a new land, and 
feeleth blest, yet thinketh pleasantly, bat mourn- 
fully, of her own home beyond the far blue moun- 
tains of the household circle who tearfully miss 
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her accustomed presence, aud prayerfully grieve 
her divided destiny. O! separation! shadowy and 
fear-haunted spirit! what hath the earth, more ter- 
rible than thou? 

Arthur’s tidings from Edith were fond and fre- 
quent, and he still received, at irregular intervals, 
the singular communications of his mysterious 
Italian friend. Her letters were always without 
date, and were, apparently, forwarded by some 
faithful private messenger ; for, there was neither 
post mark nor other clue to the writer’s location. 
They evinced constant and accurate knowledge of 
the young traveller’s movements, and the same 
watchful interest in his welfare, that had charac- 
terised them from the first. There was a tone of 
romance ia this unchanging guardianship, which 
enhanced its value in Arthur’s estimation, and he 
would often tarn despondingly from Theresa's tran- 
quil and timid kindness to the glowing and impetu- 
ous warmth of Nina’s written Friendship. 

“You are an enthusiast, Arthur,” thus said one 
of her letters, “and I love to trace in your cha- 
racter that unrestrained impetuosity of thought and 
emotion which has long ago departed from my own. 
Your experience has been, as yet, too brief for 
you to comprehend this pleasant retrospection of 
one’s self in the unfolding nature of another. It 
is a gratification, dearly purchased, which comes 
only when the conflict of life has wrought its 
wrecks, and the heart, weary with the present, 
shrinks, dejectedly, from the sad consciousness of 
what it is, to ponder, dreamingly, on all it was and 
might have-been. I think of your mental tenden- 
cies, and recall the many points of intellectual sym- 
pathy between us, and the vanished era of my youth 
returns, the glare and tinsel of society for a while 
are forgotten, and soft associations arise, I know 
not how, as they spring for the captive when wild 
flowers bring him a thought of home, as they silent- 
ly dawn on the mourner at the sound of some ‘ olden 
melody.’ My career has been one of extremes; 
it will be soto the close. I have felt the weight of 
penury, and past suddenly from its heavy yoke, to 
bask in the sunshine of adulation. I have since 
lived amid praise, homage and success, all that 
wealth and influence could bestow on one followed 
and flattered, and these are still at my command ; 
but the spirit of delusion, which renders them pre- 
cious, has perished. I am neither weary of exis- 
tence, nor at war with the world, but I have grown 
indifferent, that last and saddest of all changes; 
for, it is irremediable. Life were a pleasant thing, 
could we retain amid its final years our early cre- 
dulity, our early hopefulness, though it is well for 
our higher aspirations that these may not linger. 
We realize the beauty of our pure illusions, only 
when their silver chord is severed, and the sweet 
music it had spoken to our souls has ceased to 
sound. My friend! may it be long for you, before 
you win such knowledge !” 


Vor. IX—80 





It was the vesper hour. The glare of daylight 
was vanishing, and the ruby glow of sunset bathed 
the earth. Arthur was wandering idly and list- 
lessly, when, attracted by the pealing of an organ, 
he entered a Catholic chapel where the evening 
services were being performed. The interior of 
the building was magnificent, and decorated with 
whatever the most perfect art could summon to 
aid the ceremonies of the most gorgeous of all 
religions. Through stained glass of richest hues 
streamed the glorious rays of departing sunshine, 
and threw upon the marble pavement a brightness 
of many colors that rested like rainbows on the 
earth. Around were scriptural paintings of many 
of the most impressive scenes recorded in sacred 
history, and amid the advancing twilight, the life- 
like forms appeared wrapt in mystery, as if the 
shadow of the past was upon them. The eye 
could not be raised without meeting the vivid por- 
trayal of events, which, though long familiar to the 
mind, now appealed eloquently through the sight, 
to the heart. The gathered clouds of centuries 
seemed rolled away; there stood, in maiden meek- 
ness, the restored beauty of the ruler’s daughter : 
there was the visible repentance of the prodigal 
son speaking forcibly of the inward grief of one, 
who felt, from the depth of his soul, that he has 
sinned against heaven. And sadly looked down 
upon the kneeling worshippers, the fair, but sor- 
row-faded features of the Mary to whom much 
was forgiven; her countenance, eloquent with all 
the human heart can know of affliction, remorse, 
and the humiliating conviction of guilt, mingling 
with the God-given trust of the penitent. And 
there, too, the gentlest and loveliest of all, was 
the spiritual face of the Madonna, with eyes raised 
reverentially to the skies, as if gazing on the angel 
who had pronounced her “blessed.” Not mine, 
is the faith, which, with such outward beauty, dra- 
peries its forms, but who may declare that, under 
proper limitation, such things are wholly in vain, 
and who, whatever be his sect, can dwell, without 
a thrill of religious emotion, on the brightly pic- 
tured holiness of the Virgin Mother ? 

Arthur’s was a simpler and a different belief, and 
he was only there as an accidental observer. He 
stood enraptured before one of the paintings, when 
again the organ pealed forth its solemn melody, and 
clearly, amid the harmony of many voices, one 
well-remembered, but Jong silent tone, vibrated on 
the listener’s heart. Eagerly he turned towards 
the familiar and welcome sound, but the folds of a 
curtain fell between him and the musicians, and he 
sought in vain to discover the singer. For seve- 
ral minutes, that gush of entrancing sweetness 
swept above the kneeling audience, then suddenly 
the full tide of music ceased to flow, and silently 
and slowly the inmates quitted the chapel. Arthur 
regarded them closely, hoping to obtain a glimpse 
of the minstrel, but he watched for her vainly, and 
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ofien in the pilgrim’s visions that night floated the 
strange and thrilling witchery of Nina’s voice. 

The months wended on, and Arthur remained 
stationary. His health became feebler; for, when 
separated from Edith, he carelessly forsook the 
prudence on which she always insisted. The tri- 
fling exposures, which a stronger constitution might 
have braved and borne with impunity, seriously 
affected him, and though not actually an invalid, 
he again became depressed and languid. But two 
months remained of the period allotted for his ab- 
sence, and as the time for his return drew near, he 
grew restless and impatient. Even his irrepressi- 
ble dissatisfaction at Theresa's reserve was merged 
in the pleasant thought of meeting her again, and 
now he counted the lingering days of separation, 
and they appeared to glide too slowly. The belief 
that Nina was sojourning in his vicinity had gradu- 
ally faded, as his continued and diligent inquiries 
had gained him no knowledge of her movements. 
He frequently attended the chapel where he felt 
assured he had listened to her voice, but his search 
was fruitless, and he heard those tones no more. 

At length the poet’s habitual neglect of his 
health, met the punishment he might have antici- 
pated; and alone, in a strange land, Arthur was 
seriously ill. Every comfort and attention in the 
power of wealth to procure, were abundantly around 
him, but oh! how often and mournfully the young 
wandered sighed for the tenderer care of love, and 
yearned for that patient devotion which had soothed 
his earlier hours of suffering and despondency! 
There is nothing that can atone to the sick one, 
for the quiet watchfulness of affection, for the 
fond pressure of a soft hand on the fevered brow, 
the low whisper of a kind voice, when pain racks 
the frame, and the gentle utterance of prayerful 
hope, when the very spirit falters and grows weary. 
Several dayS were spent in suffering and danger, 
and then the crisis of his disease was safely passed, 
and by degrees his mind awoke from the forgetful- 
ness of delirium. 

The subdued tone of a woman’s voice was the 
first sound of which he was conscious, and a white 
hand drew aside the curtain. The appearance of 
the speaker was not familiar ; her dress was black, 
and fashioned in the simple style of that worn by 
the sisters of charity. 

“You are very kind, lady, to visit a stranger 
thus,” said Arthur, as he looked gratefully up to 
the fair face bending over ‘him; ‘1 thought there 
was no one here, who felt any thing like interest 
in my situation.” 

“Then you have forgotten my promise, Arthur, 
or you would have expected my presence in your 
moments of trial,” and as the invalid regarded her 
more intently, as if startled at her words, Nina 
smilingly placed her hand on his lips to impose 
silence, and then left him to the repose he needed. 
And thus had they met at last, the poet and his 





mysterious guardian, and well had her untiring 
care for the youthful and solitary pilgrim, proved 
the sincerity of her professed friendship. May 
there not have been a glimmering of truth in Ar- 
thur’s superstition? Was it altogether chance, his 
first meeting with the Italian, and the deep impres- 
sion produced by her character? We know not: there 
are mysteries in the daily experience of our mental 
being, we may not fathom, and this was of them. 

Beneath the judicious attendance of his friend, 
Arthur’s indisposition slowly disappeared, and he 
now required nothing but tranquillity to complete 
his recovery. As he became decidedly better, 
Nina withdrew her constant attention, and now only 
visited him once a day. She always brought with 
her fruit or flowers, or some book calculated to 
excite interest in a mind enfeebled by sickness, 
and the invalid learned to look on her presence as 
his greatest happiness, and impatiently to number 
the hours that elapsed between her regular visits. 
In truth, they made the sunshine of his lonely days, 
and the very falling of her footsteps, to him, was 
music. But the weeks glided on, and, at length, 
had arrived the last day of Arthur’s sojourn ina 
foreign land. Under Nina’s active superinten- 
dance, every requisite preparation had been made 
for his departure, and Arthur reclined on a couch 
placed beside an open window, and gazed sadly 
over the beautiful land whose time-hallowed love- 
liness his eyes might behold no more. He was 
still languid from the lingering effects of his indis- 
position, and the lady insisted that he should en- 
deavor to guard against the unavoidable fatigue of 
his homeward journey, by spending several days 
preceding it, in perfect quietness. Arthur obeyed 
all her injunctions implicitly ; it was a pleasure to 
him to yield unhesitatingly to the slightest wish of 
one, who had watched over him so long and faith- 
fully. She had promised to visit him this evening 
for the last time, and as he looked mournfully 
over the fair scene before him, Arthur listened anx- 
iously for her familiar step. ‘The sun had gone to 
his rest, the echo of the vesper bells had died away, 
and the round moon was growing momentarily 
brighter through the deepening twilight, when, 
with her accustomed noiseless movement, the sister 
of charity entered the room. 

It is ever a depressing conviction, that we are 
regarding for the last time, one who has been kind 
to us, and with Arthur, this feeling was present 
now, with painful and overpowering intensity. 
He naturally looked on Nina with peculiar inte- 
rest ; he knew that, in her disinterested solicitude, 
her romantic communion, her counseling and high- 
toned sympathy, she had been to him, what none 
could ever be again. He felt that hereafter the 
past would paint for him, what the future could 
not restore; that however blest his lot might be, 
there would remain a void in his life-which his more 
tender and passionate tie would never fill. 
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They were both silent for many minutes, and 
the unclouded moonlight shone brilliantly upon 
them. The Italian sat by the window opposite 
Arthur’s couch, and her dark sad eyes were bent 
on the poet’s face in that intensity of gaze, which 
endeavors to retrace in another, the likeness of 
one we have loved. Her plain, sombre dress had 
taken much from the once dazzling lustre of her 
beauty, but there rested a sorrowful softness on 
her features far more touching than their former 
sparkling loveliness. 

“ And thus, Nina, we must part at last!” said 
Arthur, abruptly. 

“Yes, Arthur, thus and forever,” was her reply, 
spoken mournfully, but firmly ; “there is no pros- 
pect of our meeting again, and if there were, I 
should avoid the possibility. I have been enabled 
by circumstances to contribute to your comfort, it 
may be, to your happiness, and now my portion in 
your destiny isatan end. The remembrance of that 
early devotion, whose beauty you served to revive, 
has long been the only unbroken link between me and 
a willingly forsaken world. Henceforward, such 
ties are denied me; my existence is to be lonely, 
and my only employment, to soothe the suffering. 
This may appear to you a melancholy lot for one 
whose active life has been so different; but, never- 
theless, it is fraught with blessings, and brings me 
a peace which more glowing and attractive plea- 
sures have never bestowed. Its recompense, too, 
is in another world, and the faith soaring to heaven, 
is the only hope I have not proved to be an illusion.” 

“‘ My friend!” said her listener, “ must I leave 
you without knowing aught of the past to which 
you refer? Forgive me, if I pain you, but I would 
willingly learn more of a companion whose kind- 
ness to a stranger, can neither be repaid nor for- 
gotten.” The tears sprang to Nina’s eyes, and 
she shook her head mournfully. —‘‘ Arthur, it would 
avail nothing to tell you my history. It has been 
more marked by incident and contrast, than often 
falls to the share of my sex, and believe me, amid 
all its triumphs, it has experienced very much of 
trouble and regret. Now, I am happy, and when 
you return to your home, when those who have 
loved you through life, grow glad at your coming, 
and you realize, more completely than ever, the 
priceless blessings of affection and kindred, then 
let your thoughts come back to me kindly, as to 
one for whom such things are a vanished dream, 
whose hopes and ties shine the other side the 
grave !” 

“‘ Dear Nina! I cannot part with you thus! will 
you not go with me to my home? There are those 
who will love and welcome you for my sake, and 
we will endeavor to atone for your sufferings, to 
steal from your heart its solitude, from your future 
its darkness.” 

“ Nay, you speak wildly. I thank you for your 
kindness, but the calmer spirits in your land could 





not comprehend the impetuous workings of mine. 
My reliance now, is on the faith I profess, and that, 
too, differs from yours. And now I must leave 


you; this parting but serves to sadden us both.” 


“Not yet, Nina!” exclaimed Arthur, passion- 
ately, ‘* you must not leave me yet!” 

“It is better, it must be,” she answered, calmly 
withdrawing the hand which Arthur attempted to 
grasp; ‘“‘our future pathways lie widely severed, 
and we must tranquilly fulfil our separate destinies. 
Farewell, Arthur, may every blessing my prayers 
implore, be ever with you!” and gathering her 
drapery around her, the sister of charity went her 
way. 

A cloud flitted over the sky, the moonlight faded 
from the poet's eyes, and as Arthur gazed around 
him, he felt as if life, like the night, had grown 
darker ! Jane Taytor W . 

Chilicothe, Ohio. 








EARLY LAYS. 


By the author of “ Atalantis,” “‘The Yemassee,” &c. 
LVIII. 
SONG OF EXILE. 
* 


The storm is gathering over us, 
Our early hope is gone, 

And the skies, that used to cover us 
With beauty, now have none ; 

They’re cold and sad, and trooping winds 
Speed wildly o’er their breast, 

Until, like us, the lone bird finds 
No single spot of rest. 


2. 


But sky, and earth, and sea, and field, 
Are all the same to him, 

Whose heart is low with buried hopes, 
Whose eye with grief is dim ;— 

They’re nothing in their loveliness, 
Though bright to all that see, 

If, speaking through our consciousuess, 
They say we are not free. 


3. 


What care we though we lose the bow’rs, 
Where childhood laugh’'d in glee : 

The tender vines, the tended flow’rs, 
Smooth lawn and shady tree : 

Our hearts had lost them long before, 
And though they charm’d our eye, 


Yet little cou gifts restore 
When hope freedom fly. 


4. 


The better home, when tyrants sway 
In dwellings of the brave, 

Is in the desert far away, 
Beyond th’ Atlantic wave. 

The stormy winds that rule the deep 
Make better barriers there, 

Than wall of stone and castled steep, 
That guard the homes of fear. 
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5. 
What dangers may the freeman find 
In savage wilds to dread 7— 
They nerve his arm, they task his mind, 
And thus are vanquished, 
He seeks security in strife, 
And in the wilderness, 
Finds equal liberty and life, 
In constant watchfulness. 


LIX. 


TO THE DARK AND BLOODY FEAST. 


1, 

To the dark and bloody feast, 
Haste, ye forest vultures, haste, 
There is banquet—man and beast— 

For your savage taste ;— 
Never on such costly wassail 

Did ye flesh your beaks before ; 
Come, ye slaves of Hesse Cassel, 

To be sold no more. 


2. 
Small your cost to George of England— 
Three and sixpence sterling down, 
For this three and sixpence sterling, 
Each must lose his crown ;— 
Freedom knows no price for valor,— 
Yours is valued by the groat ; 
England pays in gold and silver, 
We in steel and shot. 


3. 


Stoop, ye vultures, to the issue, 
It will be ere set of sun;— 


Mark whose valor bides the longest, 
Blood of price, or blood of none! 

Comes the Tartan of Glenorchy, 
Comes the sullen Saxon boor, 

Comes the light-heeled German Yager, 
Crowding to the shore. 


4. 
Who shall meet them by the water, 
Down the mountain, in the vale ; 
Meet them with the stroke of slaughter, 
*Till the right arm fail. 
Wherefore ask 7—Yon pealing summons 
Finds its answer sharp and soon, 
Answer stern for Peers and Commons, 
Yager and Dragoon. 


5. 
Lo! the soul that makes a nation, 
Which, from out.the ranks of toil, 
Upward springs in time of peril— 
Soul to save the soil! 
Comes a high and mighty aspect 
From the shores of Powhatau,— 
Lo! in him the nation’s hero, 
Saint and perfect man! @% 


6. 
Follows, rugged as his mountains, 
Daring man from Bennington ; 
Blacksmith stout from Narragansett, 
Good where deeds are done ; 
Comes the keen-eyed Santee rifle, 
Sleepless still, and swift as flame, 
Rowel-rashing, bullet winging, 
Man of deadly aim! 





7. 
Stoop, ye vultures, to the issue, 
Stoop, and scour the bloody plain ; 
Flesh your beaks where most the carnage 
Mountains up the slain ;— 
Whose the skull your talon rendeth ’— 
Eye within your dripping beak ?7— 
Speechless tongue, that loosely lolleth 
On divided cheek ?— 
8. 
In the tartan of Glenorchy, 
Scarlet of the Saxon boor, 
Gray frock of the Hessian yager 
Strewn from hill to shore— 
Count the cost of hireling valor; 
Read the fate of foreign foe ; 
Know, who strikes for home and freedom, 
Strikes the deadly blow. 


LX. 
FORGET NOT THE TROPHY.—HYMN. 


1. 
Forget not the trophy we made her, 
The country so glorious and dear ; 
In the blood of the ruthless invader, 
And the shackled he brought with him there ; 
He came with the engines of power, 
And he uttered his fearful decree ; 
But we rose in our wrath, and the hour, 
That saw us enslaved, saw us free, 
2. 
We struck down the fool for his error,— 
In the might of our freedom we rose,— 
He shrunk from the combat in terror, 
For dread was the weight of our blows. 
Did he dream that so feeble a spirit, 
Though link’d with such sovereign desires, 
Could seize on the rights we inherit 
From a race of such true-hearted Sires? 


3. 
Forget not the trophy we made her, 
The Freedom so loudly we boast, 
When we struck down the ruthless invader, 
And buried in death lay his host ; 
When our banner of ‘stars, proudly waving, 
Shone over the perilous plain ; 
And our eagle, all destiny braving, 
Grew drunk in the blood of the slain. 


LXI. 


COLUMBIA IS A GALLANT BARQUE.—SONG, 


&: 
Columbia is a gallant barque, 
And gallant seamen man her, 
Hers is a sail that cannot fly, 
And spotless is her banner; 
Where Heaven displays its cloudless blue, 
Where winds and waves can bear her, 
Her voice in thunder speaks on high, 
And distant nations fear her. 


2. 
Her stars were rent from deepest night, 
When tyranny was riding, 
From pole to pole in awful might, 
With none his wrath abiding ; 
Those stars, within her banner placed, 
!llumed each wondering nation ;— 
There freedom came, with eye of ‘flame, 
And took her chainless station. 
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3. 


And, whilst the storm was roaring high, 
And mid the lightning’s glaring, 

Those stars were seen to breast the sky, 
With hope the hopeless cheering ; 

Oh, brightly still they gleam above, 
Where winds and waves can bear them, 

While freedom’s fearless sons shall love, 
And freedom’s foes shall fear them. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


CamPBELL’s Fore1GN SEMI-MONTHLY MaGazine, or Se- 
lect Miscellany of European Literature and Art, Sep- 
tember, 1843. ; 

This fine periodical was commenced, in the monthly 
form, in September, 1842, and is now changed to the semi- 
monthly. Its contents are all drawn from transatlantic 
stores of Literature and Art, and the productions which 
the publisher is most desirous of diffusing here, are from the 
pens of such men as Brougham, Macaulay, Wilson, Lockart 
and others, the most renowned writers of the day. We have 
looked over the number before us, and must confess that 
with much pleasure derived from most of the articles, there 
has been mingled somewhat of disappointment at others, 
and especially the leading one, from the Foreign Quarterly ; 
being a Review of sundry books of Travels, Memoirs, 
Orations and Essays, all referring to, and illustrating the 
character of the celebrated Don Francia, the Dictator of 
Paraguay. The review is written in a serio-comito-sati- 
rical style, letting the reader understand, if any thing can 
be clearly and distinctly understood from it, that it is a great 
condescension in a British Lord of the quill, to votice such 
an inferior personage as Don Francia, or such an obscure 
and barbarous country as Paraguay. A review like this, 
could not possibly fall from the pen of Macaulay, whose 
innate love of dignity and regard for every thing (the most 
minute) which can shed light upon the philosophy of man, 
would restrain him from treating lightly and frivolously a 
subject itself of most curious importance. Paraguay, es- 
pecially whilst under the domination of Dr. Francia, is 
imperfectly known. Francia, himself,is only known through 





the prejudiced narrations of adventurers, who were com- 
pelled to smart under his policy. His policy, one item of 
which was a complete isolation from all other nations—to 
which the Chinese and a few others, have so zealously ad- 
hered,—would alone deserve philosophical enquiry. Why, 
after a life of abstinence and benevolence, he should have 
played the cruel and sanguinary despot, is a question which 
could be more easily answered, if we knew more of the 
facts upon which to found an opinion. History, however, 
both ancient and modern, abounds in similar examples. 
Nero was a young man of such tender sensibility, that he 
wept at killing a fly,—and Robespierre was of that exqui- 


site mould at the beginning of his career, that the cry of a 
child almost threw him into convulsions. We need not 
wonder, then, at Dr. Francia. But he is now dead, and in 
a short time Paraguay will swarm with tourists and book- 
makers, who will, no doubt, under the auspices of some 
fashionable publisher, in New-York or London, turn the 
ic the reading world to that neglected portion of the 
earth. 

But let us not do injustice to Mr. Campbell’s periodical. 
Many of the selections in the number before us are excel- 


Abell, late Miss Eliza Balcombe. Those who have read 
O’Meary, will well remember the interesting Miss Bal- 
combes at the Briars,—a lovely, and almost the only lovely 
English cottage of verdure and flowers on the desolate rock 
of St. Helena. They will also remember his account of 
the play of Blind-man’s Buff, in which the Emperor so 
joyously participated*with these self same damsels,—the 
Miss Balcombes,—or the Misses Balcombe, according to the 
more approved and grammatical art of designating sisters. 
One of them (Mrs. Abell,) has at last appeared before the 
public and given her recollections of the most delightful and 
magical period of woman’s life—connected, too, with a 
three months social and unreserved intercourse with the 
world-renowned Napoleon. Her narrative hears all the im- 
press of a genuine, natural and bonafide production, and 
strikes us as in strict accordance with every thing we 
know of that great colossus—who liked to have overstrid 
the earth. 

There are other articles in the Magazine, highly attrac- 
tive and interesting,—but we have no space for comment. 
The poetical selections are fine—very fine,—and as a proof 
of our favorable opinion, we transfer to our columns the 
piece on “ Death,” which unless reason and taste have left 
their places in our poor sensorium, we pronounce to be the 
offspring of genius. Let none be deterred from reading it 
by the solemnity of the theme. 


DEATH. 


“‘Fainter her slow step falls from day to day, 
Death’s hand is heavy on her darkening brow ! 
Yet doth she fondly cling to earth and say : 
‘I am content to die—but oh, not now! 
Not while the blossoms of the joyous spring 
Make the warm air such luxury to breathe ; 
Not while the birds such lays of gladness sing, 
Not while bright flowers around my footsteps wreathe, 
Spare me, great God ;—lift up my drooping brow ;— 
I am content to die '—but oh! not now!’ 


“The spring bath ripened into summer-time— 
The season’s viewless boundary is past ; 
The glorious sun has reached his burning prime ; 
‘Oh! must this glimpse of beauty be the last? 
Let me not perish while o’er land and sea 
With silent steps the Lord of light moves on ; 
Nor while the murmur of the mountain-bee 
Greets my dull ear, with music in its tone. 
Pale sickness dims my eye and clouds my brow—~ 
I am content to die '!—but oh! not now!’ 


“Summer is gone ; and Autumn’s soberer hues 
Tint the ripe fruits and gild the waving corn; 
The huntsman swift the flying game pursues, 
Shouts the halloo, and winds his eager horn. 
‘Spare me awhile, to wander forth and gaze 
On the broad meadows and the quiet stream ; 
To watch in silence while the evening rays 
Slant through the fading trees with ruddy gleam : 
Cooler the breezes play around my brow— 
1 am content to die !—but oh ! not now !’ 







































“The bleak wind whis snow-showers far and near, 
Drift without echo to whitening ground; 
Autumn hath passed away, and cold and drear, 
Winter stalks on, with frozen mantle bound ; ® 
Yet still that prayer ascends: ‘Oh! laughingly 
My little brothers round the warm hearth crowd ; 
Our home-fire blazes broad and bright and high, 
And the roof rings with voices light and loud ; 
Spare me awhile—raise up my drooping brow ! 
[ am content to die !—but oh! not now!’” 





lent, and among them we recommend, from the new month- 
ly, the “ Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon,” by Mrs. 





C.N. 
The September No. is embellished by a beautiful engra- 
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ving of Sartain’s, from a painting of the celebrated John 
Martin, representing the “ Return of the Waters” of the 
Red Sea, and the overthrow of the Egyptian Hosts in their 
pursuit of the children of Israel. It is admirably executed 
in Mezzotinto, and is worth more than double the price of 
the number. 


A DIscoURSE ON THE QUALIFICATIONS AND DuTIEs oF 
AN Historian. Delivered before the Georgia Histori- 
cal Society, on the occasion of its Fourth Anniversary, 
on Monday, 13th February, 1843. By the Hon. Mitchell 
King. Savannah: Published by a resolution of the so- 
ciety. 

The Messenger may be said to have, as well as take, an 
interest in whatever concerns the State of Georgia. Though 
it is published in Virginia, the portion of the South which 
sends her the most subscribers is the youngest of the Old 
Thirteen—the one which makes it fee] most assured of the 
fitness of its title, the Southern Literary Messenger. And 
it can in no better way secure its right (though it claim no 
exclusive one) to this denomination, than by heralding forth 
to the sister States, who may be said to lend it now and 
then an ear, the literary deeds of the land of “ Southern 
sun and gay Savannah.” 

The Georgia Historical Society, though but in the fifth 
year of its existence, has already taken a high stand among 
our literary associations. Several published volumes of 
its transactions, many of the essays and narratives in which 
are of the highest order of merit and all exceedingly re- 
spectable, are durable monuments of its zeal and success. 
Much of the latter is due, (as we cannot avoid mentioning) 
to the industry and energetic character of its corresponding 
secretary, J. K. Tefft, Esq., of Savannah—an industry and 
energy best illustrated by the fact, that he has, in a few 
years, succeeded in bringing together, we may almost say 
from the ends of the earth, the most extensive and valuable 
collection of autographs in this country. Indeed, as we 
have heard, to the existence of this collection the forma- 
tion of the Historical Society is mainly due. The accu- 
mulation in Mr. Tefft’s hands of so many valuable docu- 
ments, relating to the History of Georgia and the United 
States generally, naturally suggested the formation of a so- 
ciety to use, preserve and augment the precious treasure. 
Many of these documents, but for Mr. Tefft’s exertions, 
might have altogether perished: they are now preserved to 
the present generation and to posterity, and both owe a 
debt of gratitude to that gentleman and to the society of 
which he may be called the founder. 

The Discourse itself, is an elegant composition. It has 
the savour of learning, without the ostentation of historic 
lore, and apt quotations from ancient and modern song 
show the poetic taste of the author, while they relieve and 
adorn the more serious prose. After touching on the means 
of preserving historical knowledge, and the usefulness of 
our modern institution of Historical Societies, the learned 
Judge goes into a succinct, but sufficiently full investiga- 
tion of the qualifications and duties of an historian. Our 
limits do not allow of our giving any of these remarks in 
full, and they are difficult of co depsation ; we prefer, then, 
not to mar them by making m extracts. A neat and 
just compliment to the Society and its object, forms the 
peroration of the Discourse, from the perusal of which, we 
have arisen with much gratification and instruction. 

With the example of her younger sister thus inciting and 
even shaming her, why is it that Virginia has no Historical 
Society? Few countries can boast a more brilliant past 
than the Old Dominion : in legends of the olden time, when 
every field had its tale of the Indian’s wrong and the In- 
dian’s revenge, tradition still delights. Are we to let the 
echoes of her whispers grow gradually fainter and fainter, 





until they die away entirely in the distance of the future, 
before the pen of the Antiquary, the Historian, or the No. 
velist has erected to them their “‘ Monumentum ere peren- 
nius ?” R. 


ae 


CENSUS OF 1840. 


Having forwarded to the author of “ Reflections on the 
Census of 1840,” which appeared in the June No. of the 
Messenger, the Boston Daily Advertiser, containing ce; 
tain editorial comments thereon,—we have received from 
him the following note, which, as it presents the pith of the 
Advertiser’s objections, renders it unnecessary to insert 
those objections in detail.—[ Editor. 


“T am, as yet, too munch indisposed to make a detailed 
reply to the observations of the Editor of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, on the article in the Southern Literary Mes. 
senger, on the Census of 1840. But very little, indeed, is 
necessary to be said on that subject. The fact that some 
mistakes may have been made in the returns of the insane 
and idiots, proves no more against the general result, than 
the errata on the pages of a work prove against its general 
object. Before the conclusions drawn from the returns of 
the Census are rejected, it will be necessary to show that 
all the officers of the Free States made an error of one 
kind, and all those of the Slave States an error of an op- 
posite character. The number of insane and idiots in the 
Free States, vary from 1 in 14 to 1 in 297. In the Slave 
States, from ] in 696 to 1 in 4,310. It would be marvel- 
lous, indeed, if the errors were uniformly of an opposite 
character in the respective portions of the country, under 
opposite institutions, running to excess in the one and de- 
ficient in the other—and that without the exception of a 
single State. 

“The manner in which the Editor of the Advertiser un- 
dertakes to account for the errors he imputes, appears, to 
me, entirely gratuitous. ‘ Blanks,’ he says, ‘ were furnish! 
ed to the several officers, ruled in columns set apart for 
the various classes of persons to be returned. In the mul- 
tiplication of classes, prescribed by these forms, the gen- 
eral description of colored persons at the head of seve- 
ral of the columns, was often overlooked by the agents 
who took the Census, and many of the returns of the num- 
ber of insane and idiots, as well as of blind persons, was 
placed, indiscriminately, under the head of either white or 
colored persons.’ If such reasoning were admitted, it would 
annihilate the whole Census. That errors to some extent 
may have crept into all the returns is probable enough, as 
in every other Census. But if the whole is to be rejected 
on this account, every attempt to take a Census must be 
regarded as futile.” 


RHODODAPHNE. 


To the Editor of the Sou. Lit. Messenger. 

Dear S1r,—There has been a question raised in the 
columns of the Messenger, concerning the authorship of 
the poem, “ Rhododaphne.” In the Evangelical and Lite- 
rary Magazine, vol. 2nd, 1819, will be found a review of 
that poem, with a note in the following words : 

“Mr. Richard Dabney, we understand, may claim the 
work, [Rhododaphne.] He is also the author of a small 
volume of poems, original and translated, Philadelphia, M. 
Carey, 1818.” 

The review appeared not long after the issue of the 
poem, and in the only literary periodical then published in 
Virginia. It was besides, a highly complimentary critique. 
To suppose that such a notice of the poem, expressly at- 
tributing it to Mr. Dabney, should have never come to his 
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knowledge, would seem exceedingly improbable. On the 
other hand, to suppose that it did come to his knowledge, 
and yet that he (if he was not the author) should have ne- 
ver made a public disclaimer of the authorship, is still more 
improbable. In the absence then of any such disclaimer, 
is not the inference irresistible that he was the author? 
C. C. 
Petersburg, Vu., September, 1843. 


[We took the liberty of placing the foregoing note in the 
hands of H., who first ascribed the authorship of Rhodo- 
daphne to Mr. Dabney, and have received from him, the 
following communication, which, we presume, settles the 
question without appeal. }— Editor. 


Mr. Epiror,—Before you favored me with the sight of 
your correspondent, C, C.’s note, I had intended to com- 
municate the information which I now do, as alike due to 
the memory of Mr: Dabney and to such of your readers as 
have felt any interest in the authorship of the poem referred to. 
Understanding that a sister of Mr. Dabney, with whom he re- 
sided a considerable time preceding his death, was still living 
ina neighboring county, I addressed her a letter of inquiry, 
and have been politely favored with an answer. It seems that 
during the painful and protracted illness which terminated 
his life, similar inquiries respecting the authorship of Rho- 
dodaphne had been addressed to him, which he was physi- 
cally unable to answer in writing. On one occasion, how- 
ever, the subject was adverted to by his sister, and he im- 
mediately remarked to her, “ I am not the author of Rhodo- 
daphne. J charge you to make known that [ disclaim all 
pretensions to it.” If Miss D., herself, ever thought it ne- 
cessary to make a public disclaimer, after her brother’s de- 
mise, it was forgotten amidst the engrossing cares of family 
affliction. 

One word in reference to the note of C.C. I think it 
very probable that Mr. Dabney was not a subscriber to the 
Evangelical and Literary Magazine, as its circulation was 
limited,—but if he ever saw the complimentary review re- 
ferred to, I have no doubt it was at a time when disease, 
in its most inveterate form, had assailed the body, and when 
the very remedies resorted to for relief, had either incapa- 
citated, or disengaged the mind from all interest in such 
subjects. From my recollection of the man, I believe he 
had no desire to wear literary honors which did not belong 
to him. H. 





Lire 1n Swepen. The President’s Daughters—Part I. 
Frederica Bremer, translated from the Swedish, by Mary 
Howitt. 

Tue Presipent’s Davcuters—Part II. Nina, by Fre- 


derica Bremer, translated from the Swedish, by Mary 
Howitt. 


Both the above works have recently issued from the Press 
of those indefatigable publishers, Messrs. Harper and Bro- 
thers of New-York. The first, although not deficient in 
merit, will, perhaps, strike the reader as wanting the deep 
interest which distinguishes Miss Bremer’s other produc- 
tions, probably attributable to the circumstance of its being 
the opening only of a story, the full development of which 
will be found in “ Nina.” 

The latter work, however, abounds with heauties of the 
highest order, and is every way worthy of the exalted re- 
putation which the authoress has justly acquired. Fortu- 
nate, indeed, is‘she in having such a translator as Mary 
Howitt, whose original works have never failed to please 
and instruct,and ¥ thorough knowledge of the Swe- 
dish language, enables her to present Miss Bremer’s pro- 
ductions in a garb so purely English, that it is often diffi- 
cult to conteiv y are really translations. Jt is one 


ties, that throngh the agency of the “ Schoolmaster,” whose 
wanderings seem to embrace the whole earth, we are be- 
coming familiar with the every day life, with the homes 
and the hearths of a people, whose remoteness, and the 
apparent difficulties of whose language, have, heretofore, 
except to the learned, almost shrouded them in a profound 
mystery. 

Miss Bremer deserves the gratitude of her country, as 
well as that of mankind, for greatly contributing to dispel 
this obscurity, and affording to us a series of pictures mani- 
festly true to nature, full of beauty, and, above all, teeming 
with the spirit of the purest piety. 








Tue American Pouttry Book. Being a practical trea- 

tise on the management of Domestic Poultry. By Mi- 

cajah R. Cock. New-York : Harper and Brothers—1843. 

We took up this beautifully printed book, with some 

doubts whether it came within the range of our Editorial 

jurisdiction. After advancing several pages, however, we 

resolved at once to usurp the privilege of introducing it to 

our readers. In a strictly utilitarian sense, it will prove of 
infinitely greater value, if widely circulated, than all the 

works of fiction which are daily issuing from the press. 

To our plain country house-wives, who desire to become 
better acquainted with a most important branch of rural 
economy—the information contained in the book, if reduced 
to practice, would be highly useful. It treats not only of 
the natural history, and of the different races and breeds of 
our domestic fowls, but gives clear and minute directions 

as to the best mode of rearing them, so as to become a 

source of profit, as well as a most important and conveni- 
ent article for home consumption. In the old countries and 
in many of the Northern and Eastern States, the Poulter- 
er’s vocation is an exclusive one,—as much so, as that of 
the horticulturist and florist. A book, therefore, which 
shall contain very precise instruction on that particular sub- 
ject, collected from the most authentic and reliable sources, 
must be of no inconsiderable value. As stated by the au- 
thor,—the Census of 1840, represents the value of the 
poultry in the United States, (omitting North-Carolina, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Florida and Wisconsin, from which 
the returns were incomplete,) at nearly ten millions of dol- 
lars. In the State of New-York alone, the value is set 
down at $2,373,029—which Mr. Cock says, “ is more than 
the value of all the swine in the same state, is nealy equal 
to half the value of its sheep, the entire value of its neat 
cattle, and is very nearly five times greater than the value 
of all its horses and mules.” In Virginia, the value is esti- 
mated within a fraction at $755,000—which we have no 
doubt could be doubled in five years, under proper manage- 
ment. The climate of the United States, and especially of 
the Southern portion, is particularly favorable to the nurture 
of the domestic fowl. That of England, on the contrary, 
on account of its moisture is very unfavorable—so much 
so, that in the year 1838, there were imported into that 
kingdom, from the continent, eggs to the value of more than 
a million of dollars. We heartily commend this book to 
public patronage. 





THe Orion, on MontuLy MaGazine. Edited by W. 
C. Richards, Athens, Georgia. 


The September number contains a lithographic repre- 
sentation of the Falls of Slicking, highly picturesque.— 
Some of the prose articles are vigorous and spirited, and 
there is one exquisite poetic gem,“ He came too late,” 
contributed by Mrs. Welby of Kentucky. The Editor en- 
forces with sound argument and commendable zeal, “the 
claims of Southern periodicals upon the South”—in all of 
which, we fully coneur. We heartily wish the Orion sue- 





among tlie remarkable events in this age of literary novel- 
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Tue Lowe_t OFFERING AND MaGaAziIne: Written and! 
Edited by Factory Operatives. Lowell, Massachusetts. 


F 


This Magazine has been favorably known for a consi- 
derable time, and the cause it was meant to serve, was well | 
calculated to enlist public sympathy. We regret exceed- | 
ingly to find, from the September number, that it is likely | 
to expire for want of patronage. The Editress takes leave | 
of the public in a remarkably well written paper. 





Memoirs oF THE Court or ENGLAND, from the Revo- 
lution in 1688, to the death of George the Second. By | 
John Heneage Jesse. Author of Memoirs of the Court | 
of England, during the reign of the Stuarts—3 volumes. | 
Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard. 

Mr. Jesse is already favorably known to the reading pub- 
lic, by his Memoirs of the Court of England, during the 
reign of the Stuarts; a work abounding in much curious 
matter, very agreeably arranged. A hasty glance at the 
present work, for we have had no opportunity of examining 
it as minutely as we should desire, has satisfied us that the 
author's reputation is fully sustained. The period he has 
selected, embraces a most interesting portion of the history 
of England, and, indeed, of the world; is full of stirring 
events, and adorned with many characters, illustrious alike 
in arts and arms. We need only advert to the fact, that 
the memoirs of Queen Anne, and of the extraordinary men 
and women, who rendered her court so remarkable, are in- 
cluded in the work under consideration. We are indebted 
to the politeness of Messrs. Smith, Drinker and Morris, of 
this City, for a copy of Mr. Jesse’s Memoirs, and regret 
that we are compelled, from want of time, to notice it so 
hastily. 





A Course or Lessons 1N THE FreENCcH LANGUAGE, on 
the Robertsonian method, intended for the use of persons 
studying the language without ateacher. By A. H. Mon- 
teith, Esq. First American, from the fourth Brussels, 
edition. New-York—Wilson & Co., Brother Jonathan 
Press. 


We have read a good deal of this book with very con- 
siderable pleasure, and whilst we never did believe that the 
temple of learning was to be reached with rail-way speed, 
or by any process of machinery—yet we have always 
thought that the mode of acquiring knowledge constituted a 
science in itself, capable of great, we liked to have said 
illimitable, improvement. Every one knows that some me- 
thods of teaching are greatly superior to others, and many 
individuals are endowed with unusual tact in developing 
the germs of thought, and “teaching the young idea how to 
shoot.” We remember Basi! Hall in his “Schloss Hains- 
field,” complaining bitterly of the tedious methods by which 
he acquired the German in eighteen months, in Stiria, 
whilst, by the improved Parisian process he was then igno- 
rant of, one fourth of the time would have sufficed. The 
student of law, at the present day, is prepared to smile 
at the “ lucubrationes viginti annorum” of Lord Coke, in- 
asmuch as the dark recesses of that profound science 
have long since been illuminated by the master-minds of 
subsequent ages. We have no doubt that our townsman, 
the principal of the Richmond Academy, could turn out a 
finished classical scholar in less than one half of the time 
required by the learned pedagogues of the last generation, 
with all the aid they could derive from Dr. Birch and the 
ferule. 

We know not how the book before us will be estimated 
by professional linguists,—but the plan of the author is 
certainly ingenious and plausibie. Discarding the usual 


| of analysis. 


| tion to writing French, but will tend also to impress the 





selects a text and resolves it into its elements by the process 
Even at the end of the_fitst lesson, he speaks 
in the following confident language of the complete success 
‘of his method: “ All these phrases the student will be 
| able to render correctly into French, if he has paid atten. 
tion to the construction of the text, and our observations 
upon it. This exercise will not only serve as an introduc. 


structure and idiomatical peculiarities of the sentences jt 
contains on his memory, and thus a basis will be formed, | — 
whereon the structure of the language will rest. The stu. | 
‘dent will now have read, spoken and written a little French, 
and thus will have obtained a more extended notion of the 
language, than if he had been turning over the pages of a 
grammar, with a master, for atwelve month. Each succes. 
sive lesson will strengthen and augment the knowledge of 
the language the learner may now be ceeperer have at- 
tained.” 

One of the prominent objects of the author, is to com- 
bat the prevalent notion that the language cannot be suc. 
cessfully acquired, and especially its correct pronunciation, 
without the aid of a master. On the contrary, he main- 
tains, that by earnest application, and solitary self-reliance, 
the student will more easily accomplish the task upon the 
method proposed. 

One thing we may say with perfect confidence, the book 
can do no harm, and we may venture to recommend it a3 a 
very ingenious exercise to the student, and by no means 
unworthy the attention of the scholar. 
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WomAN AN Enitoma; or, Lire anp 1Ts REVEALINGS. 
By the author of “ Conquest and Self Conquest. New- 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

A very pretty story of Love and Jealousy ; serious mis- 
understanding, and final explanation and reconcilemeat. 
That woman is an enigma, is a truism with which the world 
has been long familiar, but so we apprehend is man. In 
that respect, therefore, the sexes are equal. The scene of 
the story is laid principally in France during the Revolu- 
tion, and its tendency is decidedly moral. I[t inculcates 
with foree, that most obvious but neglected maxim, that im- 
portant conclusions should never be drawn from a hasty 
and superficial view of the surface of things. In the affairs 
of love especially, how. often do “trifles light as air,” lead 
to a train of sorrows overshadowing, perhaps, the whole of 
after life. The young of both sexes would be benefitted by 
looking at this picture of “ Life and its revealings.” 





Tue AMERICAN NEwspPaPerR Press.—Passim.—We do 
not mean to review this many-headed machine. The En- 
glish reviewers may attempt the criticism—but they are 
prejudiced judges. The Southern Review broavhed it— 
but it dealt in generals, and wanted point and specification. 
The time is coming, when the work will be undertaken by 
some competent critic—and then we shall see canons laid 
down for the proper management of. the press, and different 
papers of celebrity brought to the bar, and tried by these 
rules. We do not mean to undertake that office at present— 
in fact, touch it when any man may, we fear he will but 
disturb a nest of hornets. We must say, at this time, and 
perhaps for twelve months to come, the political press will 
be like a constant chime of bells—and the chorus will be 
Clay, Van-Buren, Calhoun, Cass, J on ; Conventions, 
delegates, voting, nominations, 4¢¢, 
nomination—*‘ for the Presidency 0 * 
Useful Christian Knowledge, and its” 
pensable supporter, Education for the 










synthetic method by which language is taught, he, at once, 
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AVISIT TO THE GRAVES OF LUTHER & MELANCTHON, | the Real Presence, is said to 


BY T. C. REYNOLDS, L. L. D., HEIDELBERGENSIS. 


“ There are moments,” says a great poet, “‘ when 
we stand nearer to the spirit of our God, and can 
cast a more piercing glance into the dim mists of 
the future.” There are also moments and places 
when and where we staud nearer to the spirits of 
the Dead, and can better appreciate their actions 
and character inthe past. The soldier who tra- 
verses, the plains of Marengo or Austerlitz then, 
for the first time, can estimate the military genius 
of the Great Captain in its fullest extent, and ma- 
neuvres, which the pen of the historian, or the 
pencil of the draughtsman has not made clear, 
are explained and justified by the nature and situa- 
tion of the battle-field. A walk over the plain of 
Marathon sheds new light on the page of Grecian 
history, and a stroll through the narrow streets of 
ancient Paris enables us to dive, in fancy, amid the 
scenes of the French Revolution and be eye-wit- 
nesses of its horrors. 

Thus is it with the scenes of Great Events : thus 
is it also with the places which Great Men loved, 
or have honored with their presence during their 
life-time. How many mysteries in a man’s cha- 
racter does the sight of his person clear up! What 
insight into that character does not his simple sig- 
nature give t The same may be said of his abode. 
Long after the period when a man, great in his 
generation, has been gathered to his fathers, his 
daily occupations, the habits of his every-day life 
are distinctly traceable in his dwelling and his 
chamber, his garden and his favorite walk. While 
cold and stately History shows us its hero afar off, 
amid all the pomp and circumstances of his his- 
toric station, the gossiping memoir brings us into 
his immediate neighborhood, admits us into the 
private apartments, where we may see the Man 
as well as the Hero; and, while a closer intimacy 
diminishes our awe and wonder, it increases our 
affection and often our respect. 

But ’tis not solely the clearer conception of past 
events to be obtained by an acquaintance with the 
scenes amid which they were acted, that constitutes 
the chief advantage and charm of visits to re- 
markable places. Not only the mind is stored 
with an additional knowledge, which leaveneth the 
whole lump of former reading, but the Heart is 
bettered, the Soul elevated and the feelings and 
sympathies purified and enlarged. 

St Louis IX of France, when a priest came to 
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announce to him a miraculous confirmation of 


the truth of a favorite dogma of the Roman Church, 
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have replied: “ go 
and behold the blood and body of our Lord, if you 
will, but I need not go, for I believe it already.” 

Few of us are gifted with such a faith, and the 
confidence of the most zealous Christian in the 
truth of the sacred books must be confirmed and 
strengthened, when he is led to the place where the 
Lord lay, or touches, with his own hand, the reck 
of Sinai. The fickle Parisian deems his vows of 
constancy more sacred when made o’er the spot 
where lie the faithful hearts of Abelard and He- 
loise, and the romance of pure and self-sacrificing 
love still lingers, like the dying harmony of distant 
music, near the spot where Christian of Bruns- 
wick, in the gardens which surround the princely 
castle of the Electors Palatine at Heidelberg, re- 
ceived on bended knee, from the lovely and unfor- 
tunate Elizabeth Stuart, the spotless glove, which, 
victorious in many a subsequent contest, fluttered 
from his helmet’s crest, like a banner in the breeze, 
and swore “ for God and her, like a true knight, to 
battle, and if God it will, like a true knight, to die.” 

Such places are not as other places> However 
charmless they may be of themselves, there is 
something in the very atmosphere which whispers to 
us, in a still small voice—this is Hallowed Ground! 
To a man of feeling and reflection there is a differ- 
ence between the spot where lie the remains of the 
Great and the Good, and the final resting-places of 
ordinary mortals. Small circumstances acquire 
great importance when connected with extraordina- 
ry men, and often slender and searcely visible is the 
thread which enables us to find our way in the laby- 
rinth of a great man’s motives and feelings. ‘To 
such, then, as do not think these minutia beneath 
their notice, I would address myself: to such as 
are curious to know of the small things as well as 
the great things which have occupied Great Men, 
it may not be uninteresting to wander in thought 
with me o'er the Mecca of Protestants, and linger, 
for a moment, around the graves of Luther and 
Melancthon. 

To narrate the incidents of their lives is not 
here my task: to avoid expressing any opinion 
concerning their principles is my duty. But as 
men they belong to history, and whatever may be 
the opinions of individuals, or classes, concerning 
the authors of Protestantism, every one must view 
them as men of no ordinary stamp, and whether 
he consider them messengers of hght, or teachers 
of heresy, must feel a natural curiosity to know 
how such men lived in their day and were honored 
after it. ‘The space I have allotted to this com- 
munication will not permit me to enter much into 
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detail concerning the habits and minor characteris- 
tics of the great Reformers, and I shall confine my- 
self to a plain, unvarnished and succint account of 
a visit to their graves. 

*T was in the month of June, in 1839, that I 
started on this pilgrimage. I had been passing a 
day or two at Potsdam, visiting the haunts of 
Frederic the Great and his friend Voltaire. I re- 
turned late in the afternoon from a visit to Sans 
Souci, the Prussian Versailles, through whose mag- 
nificent gardens [ had been strolling the greater 
part of the day, and, after a hasty dinner, proceeded 
on my way, during the night, through the flat and 
sterile plains of Brandenburg. At break of day, I 
was in sight of the ancient town of Wittenberg,— 
less gay and magnificent than the “ City of Pala- 
ces” I had left, but possessing for the traveller and 
for the historian an interest which even the fame 
of Frederic and Voltaire cannot give the former. 
It was the capital of the extensive dominions over 
which the Electors of Saxony ruled in the 15th 
and 16th centuries : during that period of its glory, 
it ranked among the greatest and most important 
cities of Germany, and under the protecting care 
of those princes, Wittenberg enjoyed a degree of 
prosperity which, since the fall of that celebrated 
house, it has never been able to regain. These 
illustrious sovereigns are justly termed by Robert- 
son the first princes of the Empire, for, in extent, 
their territories exceeded those of any other feu- 
datory of the successors of Charlemagne. As 
Vicegerents of the Imperial Crown in North Ger- 
many, during the interval, sometimes long, which 
elapsed from the death of an emperor to the elec- 
tion of his successor, they often had sway over 
half the Empire. The silver mines of Freidburg 
poured into their treasury quantities of that precious 
metal, which its scarcity in that age rendered of 
immense value. As Hereditary Arch-Marshall of 
the Holy Roman Empire, the head of the House 
of Saxony, was one of the seven Electors to the 
crown of the Caesars, and the royal dignity, which 
the Golden Bull of Charles the 1Vth imparted to 
the electoral cap, placed him on a level with kings. 
But these great-souled princes were not content 
merely to accumulate riches or extend their domi- 
nions; they sought after treasures which are not of 
the earth, earthy. ‘Their Court abounded in men 
of learning and piety, the arts flourished under 
their protection, and the University of Wittenberg 
rose up, to remain a lasting monument of their 
munificence and their love of science. Commerce 
poured its riches with no sparing hand into the laps 
of the citizens, and the beauty and chivalry of 
Saxony lent their aid to grace a capital already 
adorned by the genius and learning of Luther and 
Melancthon. But now, alas! how changed! 


“No tilts as once of old, 
No tournays, graced by chieftains of renown, 
Fair dames, grave citizens and warriors bold,” 
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entice the traveller to enter its low gates, or thread 
its narrow streets. Over the ramparts which de- 
fied the might of Charles V., now floats the ensign 
of the House of Hohenzollern; and the bold and 
soaring eagle of Russia has alighted on the gates 
where stood the square cross of Saxony in simple 
dignity, the pious emblem of the faith of the House, 
and the boding omen of its subsequent fate. 
Those sceptered bandits, who took upon themselves, 
as if to canonize blasphemy, the name of the Holy 
Alliance, and dared at Vienna in 1814, with bully- 
ing braggartism, to trample on the rights of the 
smaller powers of Europe, tore from the Kingdom 
of Saxony nearly one half of its territory, which 
the Prussian bird had already grasped in his talons 
and marked out for his prey. Wittenberg has sunk 
into the insignificance of a provincial town, and is 
now but a dull and lifeless fortress: the garrison 
forms the main portion of its scanty population, 
(which does not reach five thousand), and even its 
situation on the Elbe, the great outlet for the pro- 
duce of North Germany, has not been sufficient to 
raise it into any importance as a commercial or 
manufacturing city. 

Wittenberg is situated on the right bank of the 
Elbe, about two hundred miles above Hamburg, 
in the midst of a fertile region,—the province of 
Saxony, particularly that portion bordering on the 
Elbe, being as noted for its rich soil as the neigh- 
boring Marquisate of Brandenburg is notorious for 
its sterile sands. ‘The surrounding country is al- 
most an unbroken plain, the land not becoming 
undulated until the upper part of the valley of the 
Elbe is approached. ‘The city itself is in form 
square, surrounded by a rampart of considerable 
size and height and miles in extent: there is also 
at the foot of the rampart a very broad and deep 
moat, filled with water from the Elbe. The for- 
tress, though not of the first class, is very strong, 
and stood a siege of several months, in the last 
general war in Europe: Magdeburg and Torgau, 
with it, may be considered the keys of the Northern 
Dominions of the King of Prussia. Within, it 
has little to please or attract; there is nothing im- 
posing in its appearance. ‘The mansions, splendid 
in their day, but mere hovels in this, where the 
haughty Barons and fierce Knights of that martial 
age planned the deeds of violence and blood, they 
knew but too well how to execute, are now the 
peaceful abodes of the tradesman and the artizan, 
and the only objects which draw the traveller to 
the spot are the memorials which are left behind of 
the authors of the Protestant Reformation. 

Crossing the moat by a narrow bridge, we en- 
tered the town, through what is called a gate, but 
is nothing more than a low passage under the ram- 
parts, not large enough to admit more than one 
vehicle at a time. “Iwas early in the morning, 
and the stillness and gloom which reigned in the 
empty streets, were just stealthily retreating before 
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the rays of the rising sun and giving way to the 
approaching day. ‘The hour, with its accompani- 
ments, seemed a fit emblem of the period of igno- 
rance and licence which preceded the Great revi- 
yal of letters and religious feeling as well in the 
Roman Church as beyond its pale. But our speedy 
arrival at the Post-House left me no time for reve- 
rie: I took in haste a bowl of coffee—a refresh- 
ment which, by a wise regulation of the Prussian 
post-office, is ready at all hours, of the night as of 
the day, to revive the wearied traveller—and pro- 
ceeded to make inquiries for those who would guide 
me to the places I wished to see. A servant of 
the house showing me the way, I soon reached the 
dwelling of the Schloss Knester, or Castle Sacris- 
tan. He was taking his morning coffee, but soon 
despatched it, came out to me, and merely bidding 
me good morning, led the way in silence to the 
Church. We had not very far to go, as it lay 
scarcely an hundred yards off, near the gate through 
which our diligence had entered the city. 

I cannot resist the temptation to interrupt my nar- 
rative here, by devoting a few remarks to this old 
man. Hisappearance was quite striking and became 
his employment well. He was about the middle 
height, sallow and emaciated. He stooped conside- 
rably, his countenance bore a grave and solemn ex- 
pression, amounting almost to severity, and the deep 
tones of a sepulchral voice, (when he, at length, 
broke silence at the doors of the Church,) seemed 
suited to the recital of the events it is his so fre- 
quent task to relate. His dress was plain and 
coarse but clean and neat, and his gait slow and 
solemn : he looked, indeed, like one who was ac- 
customed to brood over misfortunes in which no- 
body sympathized with him. ‘Three years after 
my visit to Wittenberg, I was passing in sight of 
its ramparts on my way from Berlin to Leipzig. 
A Prussian officer of my acquaintance, who had 
been stationed for some time at Wittenberg some 
years before, happened to be with me and our con- 
versation turned on the decayed city, which lay 
before us: soon I recalled the old Sacristan to my 
mind, and made inquiries concerning him. The 
officer remembered him well and knew his history. 
He was a man of some education and talent, but 
that which constituted the most prominent trait in 
the old man’s character was his admiration of, I 
may almost say, his passion for Luther. This 
sentiment is the more worthy of notice on account 
of its variety, for the educated Germans, even the 
Protestant, are too much disposed at the present 
day to undervalue the services and decry the cha- 
racter of the Great Reformer. But to this old 
man the memory of the immortal Doctor was an 
allin all. To talk about the Great Reformer was 
his delight—to collect all the information he could 
about him was his chief avocation. A rich store 


visit | asked him if most of the visitors of these 
tombs were not rather indifferent to the fame and 
character of the men whose dust lay under them : 
he reluctantly admitted that such was the case, and 
the unwonted air of satisfaction with which he 
related the visit of an American clergymyman, @ 
year or two before, disclosed to me that such plea- 
sures were with him rare. “Iwas truly to him a 
sensation akin to that which we feel when we un- 
expectedly hear the familiar tones of our own na- 
tive tongue, amid a crowd speaking a language 
which we understand not. This language of soul 
to kindred soul, ’twas, IL fear, but seldom the lot of 
the Sacristan to hear. He was alone in the world 
in every sense, and but a short period before, as 
the officer informed me, had breathed his last, and 
his body was deposited in the burying-ground of 
the church, within which are the remains of those 
to the praise and honor of whom his lifetime was 
devoted. Peace be to his ashes! and those who, 
as I, love to cherish the memory of the virtues of 
the lowly and the poor, rather than swell the crowd 
ever ready to chaunt the praises of the famous and 
the great, will join with me in this prayer and par- 
don my digression. 

The Schloss Kirche, or castle church—so called 
because it was formerly attached to a Castle of the 
Electors and Dukes of Saxony, which has disap- 
peared under the hand of time—has nothing re- 
markable in its external, or internal appearance. 
It is about 100 feet by 40, and is built in the Gothic 
style of the 14th century, with a round tower about 
100 feet high at the Western extremity. Ve en- 
tered on the North side through a door in dimen- 
sions proportioned to the size of the building, but 
more remarkable for the massive character of its 
style than for any profusion of ornament, that per- 
petually recurring characteristic of Gothic door- 
ways. Against this door Luther hung up his cele- 
brated 95 theses, or arguments, in condemnation 
of the doctrine of indulgencies and other dogmas 
of the Roman Church. These theses he offered 
at the same time, according to the custom of his 
day, to defend against all comers—a practice still 
retained in the German Universities, in creating a 
Doctor in any of the four Faculties. “T'was here 
he took this bold step and first offered that resis- 
tance to the authority of the Popes, which after- 
wards raised his name to such a height of renown, 
and was the first in a chain of events destined to 
change the face of Europe and rend Christendom 
in twain. Although, to use the characteristic re- 
mark of the Sacristan, from the length of time 
which has elapsed, a skeptical beholder may doubt 
if this be the very wood to which the theses were 
attached, yet one thing at least was certain: this 
was the place where the memorable deed was done 
and we now stood on the very spot, where, more 





of anecdotes no doubt lay concealed in his bosom, 
to be disclosed only to congenial spirits. On my 





than three hundred years ago, the first step was 
taken in the Protestant Reformation. How varied 
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must have been the sensations of the crowd which 
gazed on that simple but imposing act! On this 


spot I glanced rapidly back through the vista of 


centuries to the period of which I speak, and con- 
jured up with fancy’s wand all the circumstances 
of this great event. The mail-clad noble longing, 
in his penury, for the rich possessions of the 
Church, the industrious citizen, looking with scorn 
and hate upon the idle and Juxurious monk, the in- 
quiring student, his countenance “ sicklied o’er with 


unde: the yoke of his lord, and filled with an un- 
conscious longing for some spirit-message from on 
high, which should furnish him with grounds for 
resisting his tvrants—all these were there. The 
spark caught—the public mind was in a feverish 
state—and in a few short years this small flame 
had kindled into a conflagration which threatened 
the political edifice of the Empire with destruction. 
Here commenced that great religious revolution 
which, though small and peaceful in its beginning, 
was destined, in the course of the next century, to 
originate wars which desolated France and Ger- 
many, caused the destruction of their liberties and 
shook society in all Europe to its very centre. 

Through this door, added the Sacristan as he pro- 
ceeded to open it, the Herr Doctor, as he ceremo- 
niously called the Great Reformer, has often en- 
tered this church to declaim against the doctrines 
of the Roman Church and through this his body 
passed to its final resting-place. 

We entered the church. Within, ’tis simple and 
unadorned. Here, as at the door, the image-break- 
ing mob had done its work, and nothing remains to 
attest its ancient character. The cross with the 
image of the expiring Saviour and the burning 
candles which, as in all the Southern churches in 
Germany, stand on the altar, are associated, ’tis 


true, in our minds with the imposing ceremonies of 


the Roman ritual—but here they are a part of the 
ancient ceremonial, retained, perhaps, more by ac- 
cident than by design. An antique organ adorns 
the western end of the church, while the eastern 
end contains the altar. 

On the south wall, immediately opposite to the 
door through which we entered, is a full-length 
portrait of Luther in his monk’s dress, such as he 
is usually represented in engravings. It may be 
almost superfluous to enter here into a description 
_ of the Reformer’s appearance, except so far as it 
‘may be useful in testing the accuracy of portraits. 
Luther, to be candid, has, in his portrait, a deci- 
dedly vulgar appearance*—nor, I believe does his- 


* Lest I should be thought too harsh, and therefore incor- 
rect, in my description of the Reformer’s appearance, I wil] 
add here the opinion of that clever compiler of exaggerated 
mysticism, sound sentiments and bad English, Thomas 
Carlyle, on the same point (met since writing the above.) 
# Luther's face is to me expressive of him; in Kranach’s 








tory attribute to him any great sensitiveness, or too 
much regard to the conventional decencies and 
proprieties of life. As is well known, his coarse 
language shocked and terrified the courtly Eras- 
mus ; nor did the royal dignity of Henry VIII., pre- 
vent the enraged Reformer from heaping upon him 
abuse and vituperation, which nothing but the emer- 
gency could excuse. But, as I am free to admit, 
the emergency did excuse it. The opening of the 


| sixteenth century was a period when nothing could 
the pale cast of thought,” the peasant, smarting | be gained by mincing matters. 


The age and its 
religious and political wants demanded and received 
a champion who knew not fear,* who regarded not 
King nor Priest, and had the boldness and the stur- 
dy strength to inflict on the flinching backs of usurp- 
ing potentates and corrupted prelates the scourging 
they so richly deserved, and which a long impunity 
had rendered the more necessary for the good of 
church and state. A wall may be broken down 
with the blows of a pick-axe—but the battlements 
which tyranny has been for centuries employed in 
building up, around her strong holds, can enly be 
beaten down by the ruthless thrusts of the batter- 
ing-ram. 

Luther's face is round and full—in fact, some- 
what to coin a word, beefy in appearance. Quick- 
ness, vivacity and intelligence are visible in a 
countenance which has an air of coarse humor 
about it: but that which characterizes the face of 
Luther above that of any man, I have seen, is 
Power and Energy. In these qualities, the great 
Reformer exceeds even Napoleon, and they are ex- 
pressed in all their fullness in his face. 

This portrait is by Lucas Cranach, one of the 
best of the early German painters and an artist of 
no ordinary merit. All the likenesses of the Re- 
former, by this painter, are said to be very accu- 
rate; I have seen several and they all resemble 
each other—a good test of accuracy. Inthe Royal 
Museum, at Berlin, I saw a portrait of Luther, by 
this artist, representing him in the costume of a 
young cavalier—the disguise he used at the castle 
of the Wartburg, where he was concealed, after 
his appearance before the diet at Worms. It ex- 
cites unwonted feelings in the beholder to see the 
Reformer in this strange attire, and yet lris jolly 
round face seemed to become it, and I could not 
avoid thinking of one of his own sayings which we 
find so often in the mouths of the Germans; 


hest portraits, I find the true Luther. A rude plebeian face, 
with its huge crag-like brows and bones, the emblem of 
rugged energy ; at first, almost a repulsive face, etc.” On 
Heroes Lecture LV. This, from a warm eulogist of the Re- 
former, is a sufficient excuse for one who, as I do, claims to 
A Hereules—not an 
Not Balder but 


Thor it is, who showers down blows with his hammer on 


do him and his character justice. 
Apollo—cleansed the Augean stables. 


the Jiituns. 
* Carlyle calls him “ the bravest heart then living in the 
world.” 
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«Who loves not woman, and wine, and song, 
Will be a fool all his life long.”* 

Above me hung the counterfeit of the living Re- 
former—below me was his grave. In the cross- 
aisle of the church, immediately under his portrait, 
on the right hand as you face the altar, lies all that 
is left of Luther. He died in his native village, 
Fisleben, in the Harz Mountains, on the 18th of 
February, 1546, shortly before the rupture of John 
Frederick with Charles V. ; and, at the command of 
the elector, his body was removed to Wittenberg 
and deposited in its present resting place. The 
spot is covered with a wooden slab or door, which 
the sacristan unlocked and removed: underneath 
was another slab of bronze, on which were in- 
scribed the name of Luther, and the date of his 
birth and death, in Latin. No pompous catalogue 
of his deeds and virtues defiles this simple memo- 
rial, and, as I gazed in silence on his unadorned 
sepulchre, I felt that no stately mausoleum or tower- 
ing pyramid could have done as much honor to the 
memory of such a man as the small plain tablet 
which now covers his remains. 

There is a fitness and a grandeur in simple tombs 
of Great Men which cannot be exaggerated. Great 
Men are usually simple themselves—simplicity be- 
comes their sepulchres. When viewing a magni- 
ficent monument, we forget the dead in our admi- 
ration of the tomb. The luxury of musing o’er 
his virtues, as we linger around his dust, is marred 
by the wish to inspect the architectural ornaments 
of the gorgeous monument, and our thoughts, which 
should be devoted to the man and his immortal soul, 
are drawn off to the least important of all incidents 
which concern him—the manner in which his mor- 
tal remains are honored after his spirit has left 
them. Never have I been more forcibly struck 
with the truth of this, perhaps stale and thread- 
bare observation, than when the same day saw me 
at the sarcophagus of Napoleon, and at the grave 
of La Fayette. The stately dome of the Hotel des 
Invalides, the banners of conquered armies which 
hung in the church, and the immense ranges of 
stately edifices obscured the gaudy ornaments with 
which hollow-hearted national vanity and royal 
hypocrisy have loaded the Emperor’s corpse. The 
whole composed a tout ensemble, of which Napo- 
leon and his tomb were but an insignificant part, and 
the architectural beauties of the building called off 
my thoughts from the genius and fate of the hero. 
How different the resting place of La Fayette! In 
a private burying ground, at the foot of a garden, 
near, but within the barrier of Paris, lies this Great 
and Good Man, under a slab of slate, rivalling in 
simplicity the tombs of the Reformers. Here, un- 


disturbed, can the lover of Liberty muse o’er the 
virtues of the Hero of three Revolutions. 
Opposite Lu- 


But I must return to my subject. 


a 


ther’s portrait, on the North wall, is one of Melanc- 
thon of the same size, by Lucas Cranach, and im- 
mediately under it is his grave, in the cross-aisle, 
corresponding to Luther’s on the other side. The 
inscription on the bronze plate, similar to that which 
covers the tomb of his friend and master, gives 
merely the date of his birth and of his death. 

Melancthon's portrait corresponded completely 
to the ideal image I had formed of him. A love 
of Truth for Truth’s sake, a peaceful, mild and 
gentle disposition were combined in him with great 
learning, a scholar-like taste and the courtesy of a 
gentleman. His is one of the purest and noblest 
characters in History. In Lather, his iron firm- 
ness awes us, his arrogance disgusts us, and his 
rudeness shocks our taste. The anathematizer of 
the Swiss and Suabian Protestants the historian 
must place in the same category with other spi- 
ritual despots, and the thunders of the Vatican are, 
to him, as excusable as those of Wittenberg. But 
the mild and good Melancthon excites in our minds 
far different associations. Benevolence beams from 
his eye, elegance of thought and purity of senti- 
ment and feeling are depicted on his countenance, 
and few can gaze on his intellectual face without 
being charmed with its lofty and noble expression. 

Proceeding up the aisle, we came to the graves 
of the two great supporters of the Reformation, 
Frederick the Wise, and his brother and successor, 
John the Steadfast, Electors of Saxony. They 
are buried immediately in front of the altar, and 
their tombs are covered with a black cloth—the 
reason for which, I neglected to enquire of the Sa- 
cristan, who continued his narrative with a speed 
difficult to interrupt. On the left hand, as we faced 
the altar, was a statue, in marble, of Frederic the 
Wise in his electoral costume, the sword of the 
Arch-Marshall of the Empire hanging at his side, 
the electoral cap upon his head, and the ducal man- 
tle around his majestic form. On the other side is 
a similar statae of John the Steadfast, in the same 
state-costume. Both these princes have the quiet, 
prudent, conscientious and pious, but not very intel- 
ligent, features of the Ernestine Branch of the 
House of Saxony. They are represented looking 
toward the altar, kneeling and with their hands 
clasped as in the act of prayer. On the wall, near 
his statue, in marble, there is also an effiigy in 
bronze of each of these princes, standing in his _ 
ducal mantle, the electoral cap on his head and 
the Arch-Marshall’s sword in his hand. On the 
side of each of these bronze statues is an inscrip- 
tion commemorative of the virtues and actions of 
the personages they respectively represent. "T'was 
as if they necded this to keep mankind mindful of 
their deeds, while those of Luther and Melancthon, 
their simple tombs presume, are known to every 
beholder. 

The altar and chancel have nothing to render 





* Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib, und Gesang 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang. 


them worthy of a particular description: in unison 
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with the rest of the church, they are simple and 
unadorned. In front of the altar is a beautiful bap- 
tismal font, of bronze, by Peter Vischer, of Nu- 
remberg, and remarkable as an elegant monument 
of the exquisite skill and taste of that celebrated 
artist. In it, Luther and Melancthon are said often 
to have baptized children. 

There are no graves in this church except the 
four | have mentioned, and ’tis thus emphatically 
the tomb of the authors of Protestantism. John 
Frederic, the Magnanimous, who endangered the 
cause by his vacillation and incapacity as much as 
he adorned it by his virtues, is not here and per- 
haps should not be. Four such precious tombs are 
probably not contained in any other building of 
Christendom, except, perhaps, the Abbey of West- 
minster. 

Thus lie the remains of Luther and Melancthon. 





THE ARTS IDEAL. 


Addressed to Witii1am C. Sanpers, of Alabama, upon his 
departure for Italy. 


BY ALEXANDER B. MEEK. 


I, 
The Poet singeth for the Painter the Origin of the Arts. 


Tue Arts are sisters, we are told, 
A linked and starry throng, 

Who shed o’er earth the blended gold 
Of Painting, Sculpture, Song! 

When from his primal Eden driven 
Man turned in mute despair, 

The rays that lit the curving heaven, 
The songs that floated there, 

The forms that glimmered through the trees, 
With shining arms and curls, 

The wild harps swinging in the breeze, 
The streamlets paved with pearls, 

All these,—the treasures of his life, 
The joys of sinless love,— 

Had vanished from his path of strife, 
And flown to realms above : 

But still upon his darkened heart 
Their memory delayed, 

Like stars that, through the night, impart 
Beams of the glory fled. 

Like stars it shone, and bade him strive 
The glory to restore, 

And on the shadowed earth revive 
Her morning light once more. 

Bold heart !—by wizard genius taught, 
He caught the fire divine, 

And once again to earth were brought 
The Arts that speak and shine. 

Then Song and graceful Sculpture came, 





— 


And Architecture bold, 
And Painting, with her lips of flame, 
Her beauteous robes unrolled. 
Fair sisters!— round their paths they flung 
The mantles of the skies, 
And earth again was fair and young, 
And man content and wise! 


Il. 


The Poet discourseth upon the Unity and Influence of 


the Arts. 


The Arts are sisters: yes, the same 
High spirit fills them all ; 

At one pure source each lit her flame, 
And heard one common call. 

The graceful angel of our lives, 
The deity within, 

Who in high hearts her sweetness hives, 
And purifies from sin,— 

The soul’s Ipeat,—it is her 
Sweet influence gives them birth, 

Each is her graceful] minister 
To beautify the earth. 

She tuned the wildwood harp of Burns, 
And Raphael’s pencil fired ; 

She lingered o’er Canova’s urns, 
And Memnon’s stone inspired ; 

Her torch shed glory ‘round Lorraine, 
And sightless Milton led, 

Till brighter Edens blessed again 
The earth than that had fled. 

Along the Nile they bloomed and shone, 
The Violet-City* blessed, 

And brightened e’en Campania’s zone 
With richer loveliness. 

On rugged souls the influence fell, 
And fierce and fiery hearts 

Grew soft beneath the holy spell,— 
The Baptism of the Arts! 


Ill. 


The Poet illustrateth his creed, by reference to the works 


of the Painter. 


Such are the Arts,—young dreamer, such 
The linked and starry throng, 

Who’ve waked thy heart with prophet-touch, 
Whose spells to thee belong. 

Yes, though the youngest one alone,— 
Sweet glass of nature’s face !— 

Hath won thy worship for her own, 
Yet all have given their grace. 

For on thy tablets, glowing sweet 
With beauty’s morning light, 

Where grace and love and softness meet, 
And all seem breathing, bright, 

Oh! who can gage nor feel that there 
Embodied music lives, 


* Athens was so called by Plato, from her emblematic 


flower. 
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Sculptured to life the forms appear, 
And pictured verse deceives ! 

Yes, Poet-Painter, though no words 
Ring through thy witchery, 

A deeper spell thine Art affords, 
In silent poetry ! 

The pencil, chisel, harp, and pen 
Are different tongues alone ; 

The same high truths they preach to men, 
One parent source they own: 

The same sweet eyes that shone each night 
On Byron’s boyhood-dream, 

In Guido’s worship glassed their light, 
And gave his pencil’s theme ; 

*Round Chantrey’s couch their beauty hung, 
And cireled wild Mozart,— 

The same inspirers, ever young, 
The Auroras of the heart! 





IV. 


The Poet inciteth the Painter to lofty effort, and pointeth 
to its rewards. 





Then on, my friend, with faith and hope! 
A starry road you tread. 

Right onward, upward,—boldly cope 
The Dead who are not dead! 

Soon for the clime of song and art, 

ty The fountain-school of Fame, 

Your earnest spirit will depart, 





b>: A pilgrim’s draught to claim. 

RS Go proudly onward,—strive and try, 
Invoke the Masters’ spell, 

The priests of art,—the prophets high 
4 ’Round Valambrosa’s well. 


These on thy pencil will bestow 
Their colorings rich and strange, 

And -varm thy fancy with the glow, 
That bids the canvass—change ! 

Drink at the fount, and then return 
Home to thy land afar, 

And here reveal the Muses’ urn 
Beneath the forest star : 

And though the Arts,—the flowery Arts,— 
As yet have scarce a home 

Within our borders, there are hearts 
Shall hail you when you come, 

And this young land of Freedom’s Faith 
Again rejoice to see 

A son of hers bear back a wreath 
From sunny Italy. 

Then boldly on !—Keep aye in view 
The pictured cliffs of Fame, 

And thine, it may be to renew 
All but an Auiston’s name! 
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A Literary Club has been formed in New York, to use 
means to procure a Copyright law, of which Mr. Bryant is 


GLIMPSES INTO THE BIOGRAPHY 


OF A NAMELESS TRAVELLER. 


(Resumed from the August No. of “ the Messenger,” for 1837.) 


After a long absence, the ‘Nameless Traveller” again 
makes his appearance. The last “glimpse” we had of him 
was when he fell so suddenly asleep on board the steam- 
boat, on the “ Father of rivers.” He had just before trem- 
blingly and donbtingly opened the red morocco case, which 
he had taken from the bosom of the suffering “ Araminta ;” 
and instead of being enchained with a view of her angelic 
face, or beholding that of arival, he found “ nothing but those 
accursed, contemptible jewels, which had already caused 
that deeply injured woman so much annoyance,” On ac- 
count of these same ‘‘ contemptible jewels,” as we suspect, 
he was soon after ‘‘ murdered,” and descended to the 
“tombs,” from which he now emerges.—[ Ed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The nameless one emerges from “ the tombs” and turns politi- 


cian. The canvass of 1840, processions, barbecues, §c., fe. 


What is the reason I have been so long silent? 
I was rapidly gaining renown, if not pelf. My 
chapters were looked for as anxiously as the Mes- 
senger itself, and notwithstanding the mass of good 
things usually dished up therein, | was missed, and 
many a clever fellow was disappointed because 
“satan,” as one of the weeklies facetiously called 
me, “ came not also among them.” 

Well; for the last three years, 1 have no par- 
ticular excuse to offer ; but, as to the period of my 
silence previously, there is excuse enough, God 
wot. 

Just after my last communication to the Mes- 
senger, | was murdered. Not merely “kilt,” as 
my late, lamented grandfather, Irish, used to ob- 
serve ; but murdered, outright. It was a “ foul, 
strange and unnatural” murder, too. [By the way, 
I have caught Shakspeare there: who ever heard 
of a natural murder *} 

There’s “‘ something rotten” in other states be- 
sides “*‘ Denmark.” I have devoted precious time 
to the study of the condition, political, moral and 
religious, of the states of this blessed union, and I 
have discovered ‘‘ something rotten” inthem. But 
of all this in a separate chapter—a few words will 
suffice here. Is there no rottenness in our system 
of laws, borrowed from a barbarous age, which 
authorizes the ruthless seizure of a freeman, who 
may be the most ardent admirer of “the largest 
liberty,” cuts him off in the flower of his useful- 
ness and the prime of his life, which cramps his 
genius and his energies, forces him into the drud- 
gery of an avocation unsuited to his tastes, “ cabins, 
cribbs, confines” his spirit and diverts his whole 
course of life and all his powers into a degrading 
channel? I have been such a victim. Be patient, 
gentle reader! you shall know all in good time. 





President, and Mr. Verplanck, Vice-President. 








Now, my dear Mr. Editor, you may say it is 
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asking too much of the credulous, even, among 
your readers, to endeavor to stuff them with the 
idea that this chapter is written from the grave: 
but had the most incredulous heard my voice a 
week before I penned this chapter, [which I have 
but too long neglected to revise and prepare for the 
press and an anxious public,] they had, each and 
all, pronounced it ‘a voice from the tombs,” be- 
yond cavil or question. 

I died not naturally. I was forced out of exis- 
tence, though I “struggled as the strong man 
arousing from his sleep.” I was exterminated by 
violence. I was “shuffled off this mortal coil” 
(without my slippers.) I was sent headlong, with 
** all my imperfections on my head” to “ that bourne 
whence” very few travellers return, before their 
time is out; and I was buried (as we say, nauti- 
cally) “all standing.” I was interred without either 
honors or grave clothes, though I was supplied with 
the latter afterwards, striped ones, by mine honesty ! 
and what a perverted taste was that! 

Little wonder is it my feelings are bitter when I 
revert to my untimely end. They are the feelings 
of the ghost of the murdered. Don’t be frightened, 
reader ; but I ama ghost “ any how you can fix it.” 

It must be useless to remind the reader of my 
scrupulous regard for truth. He remembers it of 
old; or, if he has not read the chapters of my au- 
tobiography heretofore published, led him at once 
get the volume of ‘“‘the Messenger,” for 1837, 
and then he will know of my truthfulness, or he 
has no discrimination. 


| 
! 





When any assertion of|cisely, except the “ ifs.” 





tor, should chance to hear of the whereabout of 
the Wandering Jew, do drop me a line—as I wish 
to consult him upon our situation—i. e. his and 
mine. 

I detest confinement. I am naturally full to 
overflowing of “human love.” I love the world 
and its sons and daughters. I love, too, the air of 
freedom. Ultra liberty has no more ardent devotee 
than Iam. I Jove the sunshine, the smiling fields, 
the purling streams, the high mountains, the level 
highways. Confinement destroys our acquaintance 
with all these ; it renders one morose; it kills his 
finer feelings; it strikes a death blow at his benevo- 
lence, interrupts ‘the even tenor of his way” and 
destroys the unities of his biography. In short, con- 
finement—* solitary confinement” particularly,— 
is a bore of the worst kind. It bored me, horri- 
bly. I had no resource but to bore some one else 
in turn; but alas, there was no work for the “ un- 
ruly member’”—there was nobody near me, no living 
thing, nothing, nothing, but the cold, icy wall of 
my vault. So I smuggled an augur and bored 
that,—there was no help for it. 

The “ civilly dead” of olden times—I mean the 
monks—cultivated and preserved literature in their 
cellular retreats; but with me, in mine— 

‘‘ Ah, who can tell how hard it is to write, 
Particularly if one has no paper 
And pens and ink !—and then, if it be night, 
One also wants a candlestick and taper.” 
These beautiful lines from Beattie [corrected] pre- 
In the vault in which J 


mine seems strange, I ever hasten to prove it by| was buried, there never was any “ paper” and it 


some means or other, and for that made aboge—viz : 
that I was forced out of life, against my will, by 
mere mortals, (and was therefore murdered, and 
am therefore now a ghost)—if I have not gospel for 
it, I have Jaw; and in the time-honored adage, 
embracing those two subjects, law stands first, “ be 
it remembered.” 

Now the law is as great a stickler for nice dis- 
tinctions as the wool-comber of play-writing me- 
mory above referred to: he divided murder into 
natural and unnatural: the law divides death into 
natural and civil. My latter end was of the latter 
description ; for, however uncivilly murdered, I was 
“ civilly dead.” 

There is this difference in these two kinds of 
death. There may be other dissimilitudes, but I 
have particularly observed this—In the natural 
death, it is requisite to become penitent (unless you 
have faith in masses and money to pay for the 
saying thereof) previous to undergoing it; whereas 
the aim of the civil death seems to be to cause your 
penitentiary feelings to come afterwards. Each, 
however, is death, and to be forced into either is 
murder, and after either, you may chance to find 
yourself a troubled spirit and discover that it is 
dangerous to be abroad after the cock crows. 


‘side of the street. 





was always “ night.” 

Fragrantly blew the sweet breezes of freedom 
around my ghostship’s nostrils, and eagerly, indeed, 
snuffed I them, as { emerged from my sepulchre 
into the beams of “the calm, cold moon.” But I 
stopped not long to inhale the zephyrs of that lovely 
night. Weighty considerations—and, among the 
rest, the unfinished state of my memoirs—lay hea- 
vily upon my conscience; and, as though I would 
drown thought in the very rapidity of physical mo- 
tion, I fled onward until near day-break; when, 
quite surprised at my spirit-like swiftness, I en- 
tered a village twenty miles distant from the place 
of my resurrection ! 

Entering the main street of this quiet place, I 
suddenly stepped into a dark arch-way onthe dark 
A noise, as of some one mo- 
ving within a building on the opposite side, had 
arrested my attention. Slowly the door opened— 
a light, from a lamp within, escaped through the 
aperture, and presently was dimmed by the figure 
of a man in the sans culotie style of dress. He 
yawned, looked first up the street, then down, 
yawned again and retreated whence he came. 
Directly he returned, with a pitcher in his hand, 


As/|and walked off down the street in quest of water. 


to the “fix” I am in at present, if you, Mr. Edi-'1 explained all this to my own satisfaction without 
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very severely taxing my ingenuity—probably the 
supernatural state in which I now was quickened 
my perception. That young man slept in the shop 
of his employer, doubtless as a security against 
fire and thieves. Nevertheless, as young men will 
do, he had been out on a frolic—had 


“Fill’d high the bow] with Samian wine,” 


(or, it might be, mere gin, as was the case with 
the lordly author of that same poetry,) gone back 
to his shop and his bed, but not to sleep. He had 
tossed about until the time of which I write, when 
the thirst occasioned by his late debauch, drove 
him to the pump for'the coolest draught he could 
get. “Such things are,” as Mrs. Inchbald has it, 
and this was unquestionably just “such a case.” 

Curious to see how much, and what sort of pro- 
perty, was entrusted to the care of so untrustworthy 
a lad, while the owner lay snugly in his warm bed, 
dreaming of no harm in the world, I stepped lightly 
across the street and into the shop. I found there 
a very valuable stock of dry-guods, containing 
among other things, a quantity of ready-made clo- 
thing, hats, caps, boots and all the et ceteras. 
This reminded me that a change in my own attire 
was highly advisable, as my grave-clothes never 
were of the cleanest or most respectable-looking, 
and from all I saw I had no doubt that the owner 
of the shop was a respectable man and concluded 
I would as soon give him my custom as any one 
else. Supposing it must be near cock-crowing, I 
wasted no time, therefore, and knowing my size by 
the numbers, I hastily selected a full suit, inclu- 
ding a fashionable beaver, a pair of high heeled 
boots and a half dozen of “ ready-made linens.” 
This I did with such care as not to disturb the ap- 
pearance of the various piles of those articles, as 
I would not for the world have caused the erring 
youth who had them in charge a scolding from his 
employer, for their disordered state. I then hastily 
retreated to my former station in the dark archway, 
fearing that, if I remained, the dissipated youth 
might be greatly frightened by my unearthly ap- 
pearance, which might have produced serious con- 
sequences to him, in the then disordered condition 
of his brain—beside which, I was a raw recruit 
among the disembodied, and whether I was to “ ap- 
pear” to him or not, I did not know. He soon re- 
turned with his pitcher full of water, save so much 
as he had extracted by three several draughts which 
he took at intervals as he came along. As he en- 
tered the shop he looked cautiously around as though 
afraid of something—he scarcely knew what. Pro- 
bably my superhuman proximity, “though unseen, 
was felt” in the raw chilly air of the coming morn- 
ing. He whistled a waltz, [though to the dime of 
Old Hundred,] I supposed, by way of assuring him- 
self he was not afraid of any thing, shut the door 
and carefully locked it. At this moment I expe- 
rienced a feeling of relief and breathed more freely 


VoL. IX—82 





than before; for I really was fearful some mis- 
chance might befall the valuable property thus left 
exposed by that careless youth. As to accosting 
him about the little transaction I had with the 
house, it was useless; for he really was not in a 
fit state to do business. So wishing the misguided 
young bacchanal pleasant dreams and improved mo- 
rals, ghost-like, 1 fled on “ with the velocity of 
thought.” 

It is due to myself to add that, like other gen- 
tlemen who patronize tradesmen, as these people 
are called on the other side of the Atlantic, I in- 
tend to settle the account—and, if this meets the 
eye of the individual to whom I am indebted as 
aforesaid, he is hereby informed that I will pay his 
draft upon me, “ according to the custom of mer- 
chants,” whenever I am “in funds,” unless I dis- 
cover, beyond all question, that ghosts are exempt 
from such mere earthly matters. 

Coming to the side of a creek, or rivulet, in the 
midst of a dense forest, I took off my grave-clothes, 
and after a most delightful bath in the limpid ele- 
ment, I used the cast off suit for towels and flesh- 
brush, with which necessaries, I had neglected to 
provide myself. I then tied them in knots, filling 
the interior with stones, and threw them, in mere 
wantonness, (for I believe I am rathera “ tricky 
spirit,”) into the deepest part of the creek. My 
next movement was to assume the clothes I had 
lately purchased, and I protest that no change ever 
came over me which pleased me more. No per- 
son, who had only seen me in those abominable, 
striped grave-clothes, would have known me. So 
much was my appearance that of a mere mortal of 
gentle blood, that I actually forgot, for a long time 
afterwards, that I had been foully murdered and 
consequently could be nought but a ghost without 
any blood at all. 

For the next two days, my food much resembled 
that of St. John, bating the locusts ; for it did not 
happen to be “locust year,” though I took a turn 
at the “ wild honey,” and made out the balance 
with nuts and berries. On the third day, I struck 
a public highway, one of my few delights in this 
sad world, and soon after, entered a town, in a 
state in which it is discouraging in the extreme to 
enter any town, even the most hospitable. I was 
tired, hangry and penniless. Nevertheless, I stroll- 
ed into the best hotel and had no reason to com- 
plain. The house was full of people, a political 
gathering of my fellow-citizens being in full blast 
at the time, though the hour—nine o'clock in the 
morning—was an unusual one for the assemblage 
of such a meeting. If this was strange, stranger 
still to me was the next information I received; 
for the political meeting was soon to resolve itself 
into a political procession, an event entirely new to 
me, and a mode of “doing the thing up brown,” 
which had been invented during my lifeless state 
in the tombs. ‘There was high excitement visible 
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all around me: every one seemed fully occupied ; 
yet a good many bestowed side glances upon me 
and several treated me to a full stare. After a 
time, one good-humored looking fellow said to me, 

“Well, stranger, this is good news we have by 
the morning’s mail, eh?” 

“ Very,” returned 1; for though I knew no more 
of the news of the earth than the other dead chaps 
I had left entombed behind me, I perceived that I 
should soon discover all that was necessary for any 
purpose J might have, from the sheer desire of my 
new acquaintance to be agreeable and talkative. 

“ Old Tip rans like a skeer’d dog, don’t he ?” he 
asked in another moment. 

“ That he dues,” said I; but I was a little stag- 
gered. Who ‘Old Tip” was, and what on earth 
the man meant was more than I could fathom. 

“Do you think he'll git Virginny ?” asked my 
friend. 

This was perfect Greek to me. Whether “ Old 
Tip” was man or beast, and if the former, who 
“ Virginny” was—whether a runaway slave, mare 
or cow, was entirely beyond my knowledge. I 
therefore cautiously replied, “‘ Perhaps he may ;” 
which, however, was enough for my companion, 
who immediately rejoined 

** Well—I’ve bet a cool hundred on it, any how. 
What will you lay now he don’t succeed on the 
gineral election? I reckon I'll risk something on 
that.” 

Aha! I had a clue now, though an imperfect one, 
to the whole matter. Yet, what, in the name of 
wonder, this ‘* Old Tip” had todo with the “ gine- 
ral election” was still beyond my conjectures. 
Fortunately, at that moment, a negro servant en- 
tered the room, and as though willing to amuse 
myself with him, I turned, smilingly, and with a 
sort of condescending and patronizing air, to him 
and asked, 

** Well, Cuffee, do you know who Old Tip is?” 

“Oh yes, massa—him Gen’el Har’son, sure.” 

**Good! do you know, now, why they call him 
Old Tip ?” 

“ Em say him gwine a tip ober Massa Vanburem, 
massa, and be president hesef—eyue! 

** Well done fur the nigger!” ejaculated my bet- 
ting friend—* here’s a dime for you, snowball.” 

I was progressing slowly in earthly knowledge 
in this way, when in came a surly-looking human, 
carrying a banner on which was painted a barrel, 
labelled ‘* Hard Cider,” and, underneath it, the 
words “ Hurrah for Tip and Ty!” Here was new 
cause of bewilderment, with a vengeance. A mo- 
mentary retrospect of our national history, together 
with the hint I had received from the negro, gave 
me an idea of the derivation of “ Tip;” but who 
the d—l was “ Ty?” That was now the question. 
In order to avoid farther questioning until I should 





















































































































































































































circumstance put me, at once, far ahead in my 

“pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” The 

editor, in his “ announcement of candidates,” at 

the very head and front of his paper, gave their 

names in full in large capitals, and reading on, I 

discovered that those individuals had been nomi- 

nated by a certain “ Harrisburg Convention.” Of 
course this was news to me,,though probably old 

to all around me—but J had been with the dead, 
and ‘dead men tell no tales,” particularly those in 

‘*solitary” tombs. I was yet in the dark as to which 

of the great political parties that divided the country 

at the time of my murder, the said Harrisburg Con- 
vention owed its being; and mechanically casting 

my eye at the name of the paper, I was still more 
confounded than ever; for it was called the “ De- 
mocratic Whig!” Farther perusal of this anoma- 
lous sheet revealed to me that “ Tip and-‘Ty” were 
gaining one State after another with an unprece- 
dented rapidity, which induced the belief that the 
two parties had united! | was however agreeably 
undeceived upon reading on; for I really have a 
preference for the life and bustle caused by popu- 
lar disagreements. 

My eye soon fell upon an awful lampoon upon 
my fellow citizen, Mr. Van-Buren, and to this fol- 
lowed a fiery attack upon Mr. Amos Kendall, whom 
I left, when I departed this life, presiding, with 
great gusto, over the post-office department, but 
who, it now appeared, edited a paper which, for its 
name, seemed to be “of the earth, earthy,” and 
yet not of it! for it formed an addition to the origi- 
nal plan of the creation; being an “ Extra Globe !” 
“ Bless me!” I exclaimed involuntarily, “ what a 
man loses by being dead a year or two! Alas!” 
I continued mentally, “the mutability of all things 
human! Alas, alas, for the instability of all popu- 
lar predilections! How unceremoniously have my 
distinguished fellow-citizens, Clay, Webster and 
White been laid upon the shelf, while other whigs, 
whose names that great party scarcely knew two 
years since, are thus crowned lords of the ascen- 
dant!” N’importe, as my grandfather, French, used 
to say, it was so and could’nt be altered. J could 
not stem the current. J could not hush the tre- 
mendous vox populi now, whatever I might have 
done had my life been spared ; and all that lay be- 
fore me was to go with “the masses” in accor- 
dance with a long cherished and fast abiding prin- 
ciple with me ; of which, “‘ more anon.” 

I now, at all events, understood the state of af- 
fairs around me, as they say out west, “ tolerable 
well:” but I was perplexed on another subject, a 
“ collateral issue,” as my fellow-citizens of the bar 
have it. I had always “acted with” the party of 
which Messrs. Van Buren and Kendall were lea- 
ders ; though, in fact, 1 have some slight recollec- 
tion of opposing a measure or two originating with 





know more, I turned from my too familiar new ac- 
quaintance and took up a newspaper, and this very 









the latter gentleman, when he was post-master- 
general, It was in relation to the mail taking some 
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of his new routes: and I have an indistinct con- 
yiction of having, by violent personal exertion, 
caused a temporary suspension of those obnoxious 
regulations ; but I bore Mr. K. no malice on that 
account. Yet Jeremy Bentham’s notion of going 
in for “the greatest good of the greatest number” 
is a first principle with me, and to carry it out, 
instead of railing at the counter notions of the ma- 
jority who never can see into the views of their best 
friends, but always will go upon the principle 
of “each for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most,” I go with them; because, though history 
has never furnished any proof of the fact, yet it 
stands to reason, that the “ greatest number” must 
know best what is likely to produce the “ greatest 
good.” But at the time of which | write, with 
such lights as I had before me, it was exceedingly 
difficult to determine where the greatest number 
were, which was, of course, confoundedly per- 
plexing to a man of my peculiar principles. 

Well, the upshot of the matter was, I resolved 
to let circumstances govern me, notwithstanding 
they are little to be depended upon, and in that in- 
stance they made a Harrisonian of me in about a 
quarter of an hour. Circumstances are generally 
physical, rather than mental, whatever may be their 
effects, and as the moving cause of my conversion 
to the Harrison faith was an empty stomach, so I 
might become anti- Harrison upon a full one; there 
was no telling. 

An aid to the “marshal of the day” now came 
in, and calling the attention of the audience, read 
in a loud voice, the “ order of the day.” The “ pro- 
cession” was to form at 10 o'clock, and the “‘ order 
of the procession” was then promulgated. First, 
there was to be “the marshal, on horseback”— 
then ‘“‘the Tippecanoe clubs” from here, there and 
all over; then the “ distinguished strangers,” &c., 
&c., and, as usual, the rear was to be brought up 
by “ citizens, generally.” This body was to march 
to some place, “‘ where seats would be provided for 
the ladies,” aad was “ to be addressed by Messrs.” 
A. B. C. D. and the rest of the alphabet, and afier 
the exercises of the day, to partake of “a free bar- 
becue, upon the ground ;” then,—but J had heard 
enough, and heard no more. Heavens! how my 
very bowels yearned towards the whigs! a barbe- 
cue! and a free one! My fate was sealed, my 
doom (for a time) fixed! I had not eaten bread or 
meat in forty-eight hours and—TJ went over! Some 
of “the party with which I had acted” would have 
said I was bribed. It would have been injustice to 
me. I was hungry and followed an instinct of my 
nature. But how was I to get into the procession 
and thus get a share of the barbecue? I could 
uot go among the “ citizens generally ;” it was too 
ignoble a station, besides which, it was but a small 
town I was in, and of course all “the citizens” 
knew each other. Good! it flashed upon me like 


There, I had a right to be unknown; it pleased my 
eccentric nature ; it fired every drop of aristocratic 
blood in my veins. 

I immediately went to the bar, registered myself 
“Col. John Smith—state of New-York,” and 
awaited, with no little inward impatience, though 
with an outward seeming of indifference, the for- 
mation of the procession. When it did form, | fell 
into the ranks of the “ distinguished strangers” as 
naturally as could be. Genuvs is infallible in re- 
cognizing its kind! As J stepped into that bright 
galaxy, “a lone, particular star,” I gently raised 
my new hat and allowed the cool breeze to fan my 
flowing locks from my expansive forehead. It was 
enough: the other distingués knew I was one of 
their number as by intuition, and many and gra- 
cious were the nods I received. I felt that this 
was nothing more than my due. ‘Though the world 
know it not, /rue greatness is never mistaken in 
itself, and with a stately air, I replaced my beaver, 
deigning no word to any individual, save one. He 
was a member of Congress I had seen in the house. 
Calling him familiarly by name, he shook hands, 
almost as familiarly, and tendered me his arm with 
an air of great condescension, which I took in the 
same way. We great men are often apparently 
friendly, when we inwardly feel the disgust for each 
other, common to rivals in anything else ; so arti- 
ficial and heartless is society in the upper circles. 

“Upon my soul,” said he, “ I cannot recall your 
name.” 

“Smith,” said I, haughtily—‘ we were intro- 
duced by Jones.” 

“ Ah, true,” he replied with a vacant look. But 
it was not true, though to inquire farther would, of 
course, not do for a man who had, in a long public 
career, come in contact with forty Messieurs Smith 
and Jones whom he had, in fact, forgotten, but 
whom it would never do for him or his popularity 
to appear to have forgotten. 

[ To be continued in next number.] 





THE GRAVE OF THE BARD. 


By the Author of “ The Yemassee,” “ Guy Rivers,” “ Rich- 
ard Hurdis,” &c. 
I. 
Low sleeps the Bard; no stone above his rest, 
Far in the unbroken forests of the West; 
No Pilgrim seeks the spot with generous care, 
With flow’rs the grassy hillock to repair. 
if. 


But far in happiest homes ; fond hearts are stirr’d, 

With sweetest woes, whene’er his song is heard ; 

While memories that embalm the name they keep, 

Even while they murmur his, in homage weep. 
Ill. 


Well they remember, with rebuking sense, 
How great his toil, how small his recompense, 
How lone he lived, unhonor’d ’till he died, 

A people’s scorn in life, in death their pride ! 





chain lightning! the “ distinguished strangers!” 
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To THE EpiTor or THE Sov. Lit. MESSENGER. 


Dear Sir,—Upon perusal you will at once perceive that 
the enclosed lines have been suggested by Lord Byron’s 
beautiful stanzas, entitled “On this day I complete my 
thirty-sixth year,” and that the Poet’s metre has likewise 
been adopted. ‘Trusting this may not render me obnoxious 
to the charge of being a Copyist, although there is no one, 
who might not be proud of such a model, I send you my 
humble effort for publication. 

Yours respectfully, 
THe AvTHOR. 


ON COMPLETING MY THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


“The worm, the canker and the grief 
Are mine alone.”— Byron. 


I. 
No, Byron! not alone were thine 
“The worm, the canker and the grief ;” 
Hope’s blighted harvest too, is mine— 
Its shatter'd sheaf. 
If. 


Not thine alone the searching fire, 
Nor thine alone the gnawing care— 
The bosom’s fierce, consuming pyre 
’T is mine to share. 
If. 
Thy Genius was a blazing star 
That sparkled thro’ the storm of Life, 
Nor paled amidst Hate’s ruthless war, 
Nor dimm’d in Strife. 
1V. 
In that indeed, thou wert alone ;— 
Detraction battled there in vain, 
Its shafts fell hurtless one by one 
As drops of rain. 
Vv. 


Alas! an unskill’d swimmer, I, 

On Time’s broad waters helpless cast, 

Whose billows sweep all reckless by 
To sweil the Past. 


VL. 


No struggling Greece exists for me— 
No Land that nerves my arm to save— 
No country shrieking to be free, 

Affords a Grave. 

VIL. 

Ah, no! “unhonored and unknown,” 
Tis mine to breathe beneath a shroud :— 
Byron! tis J who am alone 

Amidst the crowd. 


VIII. 


No verdure decks my bosom’s gloom ; 
A biast hath swept each springing hope ; 
No joys for me now bud and bloom, 
But wither’d droop. 
IX. 
Fate! grant it but to me to twine 
A wreath like that the Bard kath weag’d,— 
To fan one spark on memory’s shrine’ 
To tell 1 liv’d; ' 
X. 


Task me to climb the cliff of Fame, 
Whate’er the risk—however high, 
And let me there inscribe my name— 
*T were sweet to die. 
Richmond, 1843. 
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GRAVE-YARDS 


AND THE CONGRESSIONAL BURIAL GROUND IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY G. WATTERSTON. 


There are moments when the mind sinks into a 
state of gloom and melancholy—when the excite- 
ments and charms of society lose their power and 
become dull and vapid, and we feel that we are 
but cyphers in the beautiful world which surrounds 
us. It is at such moments, that a solitary stroll 
amid the repositories of the dead becomes a source 
of melancholy pleasure, and we look upon the al- 
Jurements of the world with indifference, and re- 
gard its fascinations with apathy. When we cast 
a glance over the mouldering dead beneath us, the 
reflection that “to this savor we must also come 
at last” strikes us with appalling energy, and we 
feel the truth and force of Solomon’s exclamation, 
“all, allis vanity.” Whocan sit upon the grave of 
a beloved parent, on whose bosom he was nurtured 
and in whose arms he has been so often borne and 
carressed, and not feel, while the delicious asso- 
ciations of infancy rush upon his mind, that he, too, 
is hastening to that “ undiscovered country,” must 
sleep the long sleep of death, become a “ kneaded 
clod,” and quit all he once loved and all that once 
gave him delight, to repose, perhaps, amid the very 
mouldering heaps over which his eye now pensive- 
ly wanders. But who can gaze upon the tomb of 
the sweet child of his affections—or of her whose 
very being was entwined in the cords of his heart, 
whose voice was music to his ear and whose em- 
brace was rapture to his heart, and not feel that the 
world, beautiful as it is and “all that it inherits” 
are but a fitful and sickly dream, the poor “ fabric 
of a vision.” 


‘“‘ Life’s little stage is a small eminence, 

Inch high the grave above, that home of man, 
Where dwells the multitude ; we gaze around ; 
We read their monuments ; we sigh; and while 
We sigh, we sink ; and are what we deplored, 
Lamenting, or lamented, all our lot.” 


The occupant of the palace and the inmate of 
the cottage ; the prince and the beggar, the elevated 
and the obscure sink alike into ‘ cold obstruction,” 
and the deep and eternal silence of the grave. 

“Weare shadows,” says Pindar, “ and the dreams 
of shadows are all that our fancies imagine.” The 
decree has gone forth that dusty death, after life’s 
fitful fever is past, must be the lot of man. All his 
greatness and glory and power are but the ignes 
fatui of living corruption—meteors that blaze for 
a moment and then disappear forever in the long 
night of death. The grave is his last resting place, 
where terminate the joys and sorrows, the hopes 
and fears—the cares and pleasures of his mortal 





existence. ‘ O eloquent, just and mightie death,” 
says Sir Walter Raleigh, “ thou hast drawn together 
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all the far stretched greatness, all the pride, cruel- 
ties and ambition of man, and covered it all over 
with these two narrow words—Hic jacet.” Yet 
one consolation still remains; for though 


“ An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the grave, 
Legions of angels can’t confine me there.” 


But after all, according to Sir Thomas Brown, 
“ man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes and pom- 
pous in the grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths 
with equal lustre, and not omitting ceremonies of 
bravery in the infamy of his nature.” ‘There are 
few who do not wish to leave behind them a name, 
the memory of something they have done while in 
life that may save them from oblivion. It is, how- 
ever, but a poor and frigid ambition. The great 
mass of mankind must be as though they never had 
been, and will be found in the register of God and 
not in the records of man. “ Divinity is the dream 
and folly of expectation.” Few of those who once 
filled the world with the fame of their deeds are 
now remembered by the present race of man. Look 
at the memorials of the dead in the burial-ground 
in which we are now musing, where repose in eter- 
nal silence the remains of those who once figured 
on the stage of human life and made admiring 
senates hang with wonder and rapture’ on the elo- 
quence which flowed from their lips. How many 
of these are now remembered! The eye coldly 
glances over the brief mementos on their tombs, and 
turns away with indifference to rest on some equally 
forgotten name. 


Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula. 


We drop a tear over the graves of those we once 
loved; it is a melancholy tribute to buried affec- 
tion; but the rest of the world look upon them as 
upon a mouldering heap of earth. We, too, soon 
pass away and mingle our ashes with the forgotten 
dead—and even our marble tombs are consumed by 
the corroding tooth of Time, that edax rerum, the 
insatiable devourer of all created things. ‘“ We 
are fallen,” says the eloquent Jeremy Taylor, “from 
our privilege, and are returned to the condition of 
beasts and buildings and common things; and we 
are temples defiled unto the ground, and they die 
by sacrilege; and great empires die by their own 
plenty and ease, full humors and factious subjects, 
and huge buildings fall by their own weight, and the 
violence of many winters, eating and consuming 
the cement which is the marrow of their bones; 
and Princes die, like the meanest of their servants, 
and every thing finds a grave and a tomb, and the 
very tomb itself dies by the bigness of its pom- 
pousness and luxury, 





“ Phario nutantia pondera saxo 

Que cinere vanus dat ruitura labor.” 

“Nor time destroys the mouldering corps alone, 
But e’en the Mausoleum’s Parian stone,” 


and becomes as friable and uncombined dust as the 


ashes of the sinner, or the saint, that lays under it, 
and is now forgotten in his bed of darkness.” 
Knowing, as we do, that such must be the end of 
all earthly things, how vain and empty must appear 
all the fame and glory and wealth of this world! 
Instead of seeking the “ bauble reputation” and the 
honors which genius or knowledge or gallantry can 
bestow, it is true wisdom to seek only, in this scene 
of probationary trial, to be prepared for that inevi- 
table event which awaits all living things. 


——— Alas! forall 
We so much doat on, and wherein we trust, 
Are melting shadows, flowers that fade and fall, 
Landscapes on water, records traced in dust. 


There is, perhaps, too much neglect shown in 
the grave-yards of our country. We are too apt 
to forget those who have left the busy scenes of 
life, or too much occupied with the cares of the 
world,’ to think of the last resting-places of the 
dead. It was not thus among the Greeks and na- 
tions of antiquity, nor is it thus among some of the 
modern nations of Europe. The Greeks, the crea- 
tures of genius and sensibility, ornamented their 
cemeteries with tombs, trees and flowers, and 
visited them frequently, with feelings of the deepest 
veneration and respect. Though placed on the 
highways and unenclosed, they were held sacred, 
and no one presumed or dared to violate the sanc- 
tuaries of the dead. To bury within the walls of 
cities was strictly prohibited by the Greek and Ro- 
man laws, and the Emperor, Constantine, was the 
first who introduced the custom of interring in tem- 
ples, churches, &c. Being the founder of the 
church where he was buried, lie thought himself 
entitled to this privilege, and his example was soon 
followed by the bishops, and afterwards by all who 
had enriched the church. Its effects, however, 
were found to be so deleterious to the health of the 


living that the custom was finally abolished. The 


Greeks and Romans would not even allow too 
many bodies to be deposited in one grave or tomb, 
from a respect for the dead as well as regard for 
the health of the living. The former honored 
their dead by public festivals, called Nemesia, during 
which, they repaired in crowds to the burial place 
of their deceased relatives and friends, to lament 
their loss, and dwell in sad remembrance on their 
virtues and kindness. The females tore out their 
long hair, an ornament to which they were particu- 
larly attached—and cast it upon the graves of their 
parents and relatives, strewed over them garlands 
of the lily, jessamine, rose and myrtle, and perfumed 
the tombs and grave-stones with sweet ointments— 


Why do we precious ointments shower, 

Noble wines why do we pour, 

Beauteous flowers why do we spread, 

Upon the monuments of the dead ?—Anacreon, 





The ancient Greeks ornamented their burial- 
grounds with cypress and elm, and the modern 
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Greeks and Armenians pursue the same custom : 
And these elms, after a long succession of ages, 
have formed, in their cemeteries, the most delight- 
ful groves, through which it is a source of melan- 
choly pleasure to rove. 

In Europe, from the remotest antiquity and 
among the oriental nations of the present age, the 
elm has been selected to ornament the repositories 
of the dead, as the most appropriate symbol of sor- 
row. It is preferred because it bears no fruit and 
affords a fine shade—and should, with the cypress, 
be introduced into burial-grounds, in those parts of 
our country where they will flourish. The cypress, 
that 


Fidele ami des morts, protecteur de leur cendre, 


has in every age, and almost in every country, been 
cultivated as the symbol of mourning. Every 
classical reader will recollect that Cyparissus, the 
favorite of Apollo, was transformed into this tree, 
from the sorrow he indulged, in consequence of 
having accidentally killed a cherished stag of the 
god. 


‘** Apollo sad looked on and sighing cried, 
Then be forever what thy prayer impiied, 
‘Bemoan’d by me, in others grief excite, 
And still preside at every fun'ral rite.” 


The Turks, who plant this tree in their grave- 
yards, believe that the nature of its growth indi- 
cates the condition of the souls of their departed 
friends. ‘The arbor vite is another funereal tree, 
and gives, by its sombre appearance, a pleasing 
effect to grave-yard scenery. But in England, the 
most common and gloomy ornament of cemeteries 
is the sacred yew, so often sung by poets— 


Beneath those rugged elms, the yew trees’ shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
[ Gray. 


This tree was originally planted in grave-yards, 
because it is an evergreen and a symbol of immor- 


tality. its dark foliage, long duration and out- 
spreading branches render it a fit companion for the 
mouldering dead and give solemnity to grave-yard 
scenes— 


Cheerless, unsocial plant that loves to dwell 
*Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and worms, &c. 


Ainsworth has given a happy description of this 
tree. 


A noxious tree is the church-yard yew, 

As if from the dead its sap it drew; 

Dark are its branches and dismal to see, 

Like plumes at death’s latest solemnity. 
Spectral and jagged and black as wings 

Which some spirit of ill o’er a sepulchre flings : 
Oh! a terrible tree is the church-yard yew, 
Like it there is nothing 20 ghastly to view. 


The English yew attains to a great elevation. 
In the church-yard of Aberysturth, there are, says 
Phillips, eleven yew trees, the largest of which is 





24 feet—and in Fonteregall church-yard, in Scot- 
land, there is one which measured 56 feet in cir- 
cumference. The people of that country held it 
sacred and were accustomed to carry its branches, 
in solemn procession, to the graves of their departed 
friends, and deposit them under their bodies. Cam- 
den relates a singular story of a yew tree in a yil- 
lage called Horton, in Yorkshire, to which a priest 
had suspended the head of a young woman, which 
he had barbarously cut off in consequence of not 
being able to move her to compliance. The vil- 
lage afterwards became so great a resort for stran- 
gers, that buildings had to be yearly erected for 
their accommodation, and thus originated the great 
manufacturing town of Halifax, or Holy Hair, fax 
being used on the other side of Trint to signify 
hair. The gloomy aspect and peculiar properties 
of this tree seemed to fit it for the repositories of 
the dead. It is said that plants will die in its shade, 
and if any one sleeps under its branches his head 
becomes affected and he feels violently ill. It was 
with a branch of the yew that Te// formed his bow, 
with which he dispatched the tyrant of his country, 
and in Switzerland the peasants still retain a great 
veneration for it, and call it “* William’s bow.” 
“ The yew tree,” says an English writer, “ seems 
to address us thus: Fly sorrow! it cankers the 
heart as I exhaust the earth that affords me nou- 
rishment. Sorrow is as dangerous to man as my 
shadow is to the traveller.” As this tree, how- 
ever, does not grow in this country, it can, of course, 
never become a grave-yard ornament. But the 
silver fir might be a substitute, and is, moreover, a 
beautiful tree, with deep green leaves, silvery be- 
neath. The finest burial ground ornament, how- 
ever, and at the same time, the most beautiful em- 
blem of affection and tenderness is the rose— 


“the sweetest flower, 
That ever drank the amber shower.” 


This shrub was early used for this purpose by 
the Greeks and Romans, who frequently made it 
their dying request that roses should be yearly 
planted and strewed upon their graves. 


Et tenera poneret ossa rosa, 


They believed that it had the power to preserve 
the dead. Anacreon thus sings its praise— 


“The rose distills a healing balm, 
The beating pulse of pain to calm ; 
Preserves the cold inurned clay, 

And mocks the vestige of decay : 

And when, at length, in pale decline, 
Its florid beauties fade and pine, 
Sweet, as in youth, its balmy breath 
Diffuses odor e’en in death !” 


The Turks sculpture a rose on the tombs of all 
married ladies, and in Poland the coffins of chil- 
dren are covered with these beautiful flowers, hap- 
pily denominated by the poets the daughters of 
heaven, the ornament of the earth and the glory 
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of spring. In the romantic burial ground of Pere 
la Chaise, they have reserved the fine old custom 
of planting flowers on the graves of their departed 
friends, a custom which, as it tends to strip death 
and the grave of some of their gloom and terror, 
should be adopted by every nation. How pleasing 
must it be to see the hand of filial affection, or pa- 
rental love, thus employed in decorating and beau- 
tifying the spot, where the ashes of a tender mo- 
ther, or a beloved child, repose. It is a spectacle 
that must charm the feelings of the most eallous 
and excite the admiration of the most thoughtless. 
In this particular Pere la Chaise furnishes an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation. “It is impossible,” 
says Phillips, speaking of this celebrated cemetery, 
“to visit this vast sanctuary of the dead, where 
the rose and the cypress encircle each tomb, or the 
arbor vite and eglantine shade the marble obelisk, 
without feeling a solemn, yet sweet and soothing 
emotion steal over the senses as we watder over 
the variegated scene of hill and dale, columns and 
temples interspersed with luxuriant flowering 
shrubs and fragrant herbs that seem to defy the 
most profane hand to pluck them. We ascended,” 
he continues, “the height, where our attention was 
attracted with the most odorous white flowers, such 
as the orange blossoms, jessamine, myrtle and 
white rose. At each corner stood white porcelain 
vases, filled with similar flowers, all of pure white ; 
the whole was covered with a fence of wire work, 
and the monument was without a name and had 
only this simple and pathetic inscription : 


‘ Fille cherie—avec toi mes beaux jours sont passés.’ 


We were told that the afflicted parent still con- 
tinued to indulge in the sad duty of replenishing the 
grave with fresh flowers at the earliest opening of 
the gates of this melancholy garden of graves.”* 
Such should ever be the attention paid by the living 
to the last resting places of the dead. Decorated 
by the hand of affection and taste, the grave-yard 
would become the resort of those who love to in- 
dulge in solemn and salutary meditation, and tend 
to strip the grave of some of its horrors. It has 
been beautifully said by one, speaking of the Mount 
Auburn cemetery— The weeping willow, waving 
its graceful drapery over the monumental marble, 
and the sombre foliage of the cypress should shade; 
the undying daisy should mingle its bright and 
glowing tints with the native laurels of our forest. 
It is there I would desire to see the taste of the 
florist manifested in the collection and arrangement 
of beautiful and fragrant flowers that, in their bud- 
ding and bloom and decay, they should be the si- 
lent and expressive teachers of morality and re- 
mind us that, although, like the flowers of autumn, 
the race of man is fading from off the earth, yet, 
like them, his root will not perish in the ground; 
but will rise again in a renewed existence to shed 


the sweet influence of a useful life in gardens of 

unfading beauty.”* 

The following description of the Congressional 

burial-ground is taken from a work written by the 

writer of-this article, and published in 1842. I 

ean add but little to it. This cemetery is under 

the direction of the vestry of Christ Church in 

Washington and was formerly called “‘ The Wash- 

ington Parish Burial-Ground.” It was first pro- 

jected in the year 1807 by a few of the respectable 

inhabitants of the eastern part of the city of va- 

rious denominations, who selected the site of the 

cemetery and put the price of the lots so low that 
the most humble were enabled to provide graves 
for themselves and their families. After the amount 
expended, in the purchase of the land and the im- 

provements which had been made, was reimbursed, 
the cemetery was placed, as above stated, under 

the direction of the vestry of Christ Church, which 
was an incorporated body. This cemetery is situa- 
ted about a mile and a half east of the capitol and 
embraces an area of about ten acres, surrounded 
by a substantial brick wall, with two handsome 
gateways leading into the cemetery, through which 
run several fine avenues and smaller walks, orna- 
mented with trees and shrubs that are now begin- 
ning to give it a gardenesque appearance. ‘The 
site of this burial-ground has been most judiciously 
chosen. It commands a fine view of the surround- 
ing country and the Anacostea river which flows 
at a short distance below it, and which, in a calm 
summer evening, when the water is still and placid, 
reflects from its glassy bosom the beautiful land- 
scape on the opposite side of the river. A spa- 
cious and tastefully constructed general receiving- 
vault stands on the westernavenue. It was erect- 
ed by the order of Congress for the reception of 
the dead, for whom graves may not have been pre- 
pared, or whose bodies are subsequently to be re- 
moved to some other place of interment. This 
vault is surrounded by a neat iron railing : the front 
is of free stone, the door of iron—the arch, form- 
ing the roof of the vault, is covered with green 
sward, with grass of luxuriant growth, and the 
area within the iron railing ornamented with shrub- 
bery. Bodies are allowed to be kept in the vault 
for two months, after which they must be removed 
for interment. This course is frequently adopted 
by families and strangers who have no vaults, to 
prevent those outrages which are sometimes com- 
mitted in other cities, upon the dead, by resurrec- 
tionists. ‘The body of Gen. Harrison reposed in 
this vault for some time before it was conveyed to 
its final resting-place on the banks of the Ohio. 
In one instance, however, the body of a distinguish- 
ed citizen was suffered to remain for upwards of 
ten months, in expectation that a tomb, or monu- 
ment, which his friends had promised to erect, 
would be prepared for its reception. This was the 





* Phillips’ Sdlva Florifera. 





* Z. Cook, jun. 
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body of the eloquent author of the British Spy, to 
whose memory his friends and the members of the 
bar had agreed to erect a monument, provided his 
family would consent to permit him to be buried 
in this cemetery. But this pledge, as im the case 
of Wasuincton and Marsnatt, has never been 
redeemed, and the remains of the illustrious Wirt 
were finally thrown into an obscure grave to moulder 
with the forgotten dead around him. 

In the south-west angle of this cemetery, the 
eye rests upon a broken marble shaft, which indi- 
cates the spot where the remains of the brave 
Brown repose. It is simple, but expressive— 


“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


What thrilling events does not this mute memo- 
rial of the dead recall! How exultingly did the 
mind once dwell upon the heroic actions of Brown, 
and glory in the gallantry and patriotic devotion of 
the American army. But these, too, are fast pass- 
ing away from the memory of their countrymen, 
and the succeeding generation will know them only 
from the page of history. Yet still, 


« The good, the learn’d, the generous and the just, 
Leave something of their glory in their dust.” 


In the north-east corner of this burial-ground, 
stand two neat marble monuments erected to the 
memory of men who once filled a large space in 
the public mind, Georee Cuinron and Exsringe 
Gerry, who died in this city while in the discharge 
of their official duties as Vice Presidents of the 
United States. These are at present the principal 
monuments in this cemetery. Almost in a line 
with these and also on the western side, ranging 
from north to south, are the tombs of such mem- 
bers of Congress as have died at the seat of go- 
vernment, and been buried at the public expense. 
They are built of free or sand stone painted white ; 
each has four panels, on one of which are engraved 
in black letters, the name, age, time of death, &c. 
of the deceased, and is topped with a small pyramid. 
A brick wall is formed at the bottom of the grave, 
in which a rich mahogany coffin, decorated with 
plated escutcheons and containing the body of the 
deceased member, is deposited, and over which a 
brick arch is thrown and the whole surmounted by 
the very plain and rather tasteless tomb of which 
I have spoken. Some more beautiful design might 
be substituted without adding much to the expense 
and the material should be marble instead of the 
very ordinary sandstone of which they are now 
constructed. Asa burial-ground, great architec- 
tural might be united to fine horticultural taste and 
thus form a retreat to which the stranger, as well 
as the citizen, would feel a melancholy pleasure in 
repairing to tranquillize the agitations of feeling 
and passion, while meditating in solitude amid the 
silent repositories of the dead. 

In the course of forty-three years, during which 








—— 


Congress has assembled in this city, there have 
not been more than forty interments of its mem- 
bers. Two of those were buried in a rural church. 
yard a few miles from Washington, having died in 
the infancy of the city, when no public burial. 
ground existed. ‘The remains of these were trans- 
ferred, a few years ago, by order of Congress, to 
this cemetery and interred among those who had 
been previously buried here. After this lapse of 
time, but little could be found of what once consti- 
tuted the bodies of men who had, perhaps, while 
in being, been gifted with physical beauty, and who 
had been animated with all the hopes and joys and 
pleasures of life. All had mouldered away, ex- 
cept a few bones which were collected together 
and deposited among those who had subsequently 
sunk into the long sleep of death, and been honored 
with a public funeral and all the “ sable mockery 
of wo.” But here repose the statesman, the orator 
and the warrior, the distinguished and the obscure, 
* And all that beauty, all that worth e’er gave” 
alike crumble into and mingle with the common ele- 
ments from which they sprang. Among those who 
“lie in cold obstruction” in this burial-ground are 
two, who, wearied with the world, or in a fit of 
frenzy, sought the repose of the grave. They are 
honored with the same memorial as those who had 
the courage to live out their term of life on earth, 
and their dust commingles with that of the mighty 
dead around them. De mortuis nil nisi bonum is 
not always a correct maxim. ‘The vices as well 
as the virtues of the dead should be recorded as 
examples to be shunned, or imitated, by the living.* 
“Censure,” says the author of the life of Dr. 
Young, “is not heard beneath the tomb any more 
than praise. De mortuis nil nisi verum—De vivis 
nil nisi bonum, would approach, perhaps, much 
nearer to good sense.” 
While strolling through this cemetery, one can- 

not but exclaim— 

“ How populous, how vital is the grave! 

This is creation’s melancholy vault ; 

The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom, 


The land of apparition’s empty shades ; 
All, all on earth is shadow.” 


* Among the Egyptians there was a singular tribunal, 
called the Tribunal of the Dead. It consisted of forty-two 
judges, and held its sessions usually upon the banks of a 
lake. Accusation was free to all, but whoever sought to 
tarnish the life, or injure the character of a virtuous man, 
was severely punished. If the decision of the court was 
favorable, a boat received the coffin to conduct it to the 
eternal dwelling of silence. The houses were filled with 
mummies, and it sometimes happened that the dead were 
not judged till long after death. The tribunal was placed 
on the boundaries of life to grant the rites of sepulture to 
virtue and refuse it to vice—a tribunal before which kings 
themselves made their appearance, who could not avert the 
awful decision even by the corruption of despotism, which 
paralyzes every virtue but obedience. The hope of a future 
reward and the fear of a future punishment might be aided 
in their operation by the certainty of the honor, or disgrace, 
which awaited the dead even in this world. 
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But a few years have elapsed since this spot was 
covered with a primeval forest, the haunt of the 
savage, the lurking place of the wild beast; and 
now how populous with the dead! the last abiding 
place of those who once fascinated and led the 
mind captive by their eloguence—who charmed the 
eye with the splendor of their beauty, or excited 
admiration by their bravery and patriotism. Here 
rests, too, the body of the Indian warrior, whose 
last wish was, that the big guns might be fired over 
him to waft his spirit in triumph to the region where 
wander the souls of his fathers. Pushmataha’s 
wish was gratified and a tomb has been erected 
over his body to indicate that he was the friend of 
the white man. Would that it could be said, that 
the white man has always been the friend of the 
Indian. This brave son of the forest died as he 
had lived—the lofty and fearless warrior and, like 
Outallassi, he 


“ Would not stain with grief 
The death song of an Indian chief.” 


The rude child of Nature and the polished oc- 
cupant of the drawing room—the Demosthenes of 
the Senate and the humble laborer of the field— 
the old and decrepit, and the young and beautiful, 
repose together in the bosom of their common 
mother. What a leveller is death! But 


“ Were death denied, to live would not be life, 
Were death denied, e’en fools would wish to die.” 


Those who have the superintendence and man- 
agement of this interesting burial-ground have 
done much, aided by appropriations by Congress, 
to beautify and improve it. _A convenient brick 
lodge, or edifice, has been erected near the wes- 
tern wall for the accommodation of the sexton. 
Avenues and walks have been laid out, gravelled 
and ornamented with appropriate trees and flower- 
ing shrubs. The tree of heaven, the Babylonian 
willow, the elm, linden, silver poplar, cedar, fir, &c. 
are beginning to afford shade and give beauty to 
this cemetery. The arbor vite, rose, calicanthus, 
myrtle, &e. are also planted and nourished by the 
hand of affection and tenderness. Several neat 
and substantial private vaults and mausoleums have 
been erected within a few years, at considerable 
cost and exhibiting no little taste; and though this 
cemetery may not be compared at present to Pere 
la Chatse, or Mount Auburn, there is no other bu- 
rial-ground in this country superior to it in beauty 
of site, the neatness, cleanliness and arrangement 
of the grounds, or the number, and, in a few cases, 
the beauty of its monuments and tombs. 

Washington. 





The principles of great men illuminate the whole universe 
above and below. The principles of the superior man com- 
mence with the duties of common men and women, but in 
their highest extent they illuminate the universe—Confucius. 


VoL. IX—83 


THE BLAND PAPERS. 


Being a selection from the M. S. S. of CoLonet THEODO- 
RICK BLAND, Jr., of Prince George County, Va. ; to which 
are prefixed an introduction, and a memoir of Colonel 
Bland. Clarorum virorum facta moresque posteris tradere. 
Tacitus. Edited by Cuartes Campseii. Petersbarg, 
Edmund and Julian C. Ruffin, 1840 and 43. 


This is a Virginia book, in its matter, its Editor 
and its publication, and on this account it might be 
supposed that we would commend it. It does not 
follow that we should necessarily praise a Virginia 
book; but we confess that our desire to witness 
any exhibition of literary spirit and enterprise 
amongst us would tend greatly to blunt our “ criti- 
cal acumen ;” whilst some may have neglected and 
others abused it for no better reason than that it is 
such. 

The first volume of these “ Papers” was offered 
to the Public in 1840; but, not being aided by in- 
flated puffs, nor preceded by any descriptions of 
the illumination about to visit the Literary world, 
it did not receive the attention which it most justly 
merited. At, that time, we had the pleasure of be- 
coming acquainted with the persevering Editor, 
and sympathizing with his tastes and hopes, soon 
felt an interest in the success of his work. The 
publication of the second volume depended some- 
what upon the reception with which the first met ; 
but the second, which we had the honor of then 
reading in M. S., was far more interesting and 
would greatly tend to introduce the first to the 
reading community. At length, the diligence and 
perseverance of Mr. Campbell have overcome every 
obstacle and the whole work, two volumes in one, 
is now offered to the Public, in a plain, unpretend- 
ing form and at a very reduced price. 

Sometime since, a harsh and not very liberal 
critique upon “the Bland Papers” appeared in the 
Boston Post. The Editor very summarily des- 
patched it, by asking who Colonel Bland was, pro- 
nouncing him too little known to fame for his wri- 
tings to be interesting to the public, declaring the 
work dull reading, perhaps without testing its 
quality, and ridiculing one short sentence, nay, one 
word, in the introduction. Whether a work of 
less historical, or literary merit, issued from the 
Northern press, with its usual appliances, would 
not have received a very different notice from that 
Editor must be left to conjecture. Certainly we 
hear much of the reminiscences of the “ olden 
time,” of Bunkerhill and Lexington, which are no 
less interesting to us; and the praises of many 
secondary characters in the glorious struggle for 
Independence are proclaimed in no measured terms, 
by our Northern neighbors. If there be any in- 
terest in the lives and writings, as we believe there 
certainly is, of any of the actors in the past scenes 
of our country’s history, besides the first and fore- 
most, then must Colonel Bland’s claims be acknow- 





ledged. By the testimony of Washington himself, 
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he was no inefficient actor; and these “ Papers” 
prove his purity of purpose, his noble and devoted 
zeal for his country, from boyhood to death. 

With too many, these are the days of the intense 
in every thing. Tragedy must be very tragic; 
comedy very comic ; humor must wear the broadest 
of grins; and when the distortions of nature and 
the dimensions of mouth and face prove too small, 
a Cruikshank, or some almanack engraver, makes 
up the deficiency. Tales must be very thrilling; 
Biography very graphic, its subject very magnifi- 
cent,—and Great men must be exceedingly grand 
to attract attention. Picture books, too, must be 
very pictured, even to the hundred, or two, illustra- 
tions a volume; or three engravings the number 
and a print of the fashions besides. 

A steam-glance is all that too many give to any 
thing, and hence every expedient is resorted to of 
catching it, by “brilliant attraction,” ‘ unprece- 
dented novelty,” or something of the kind. ‘Thus, 
the useful and agreeable, and even the pure and 
improving, are often overlooked in the eagerness to 
see something astounding and rare. There are 
many, however, who act more wisely and evince a 
better taste. Indeed, the present state of things 
ean not endure. The sober and reflecting class 
will increase. The seekers after the intense will 
decrease ; and a better taste will lead to a purer sup- 
ply of intellectual food. 

Of those who figure upon the stage of life, very 
few can occupy the first positions; and to bestow 
praise or attention upon these alone would rob amn- 
bition of its stimulus, aspiration of its wings, hope 
of its pleasures, and effort of its reward. And how 
can the characters of the “foremost” be properly 
unfolded without introducing many subordinate ac- 
tors, to give connection and even interest to them ? 
How would it do to perform only the parts of Ham- 
Jet and Othello and omit the other persons of the 
Dramat Yet there is a limit to the introduction of 
secondary characters to the Public, which must de- 
pend upon their position and influence and the inci- 
dents of their lives. We must, therefore, inquire 
who Colonel Bland was, what actions give an in- 
terest to his life and what merit his ‘‘ papers” pos- 
sess. 

He was the son of a Virginia gentleman, Theodo- 
rick Bland, Sr.—was nearly connected, (by the 
marriage of his grandfather Robert Bolling to Jane 
Rolfe,) with the’ celebrated Pochahontas and was 
the uncle of John Randolph of Roanoke, the dis- 
tinguished Orator. At an early age he was sent 
to England to be educated and spent ten years 
there in pursuing his academical studies at the place 
where Goldsmith’s vicar lived, and his medical at 
Edinburgh. Whilst abroad he had a friend and 
patron in Mr. Charles Goore of Liverpool, from 
one of whose letters, it seems that Virginia hams 
were celebrated as far back as 1758. He writes 
to Theodorick Bland, Sr., “you have mine and 








my wife’s thanks, four your kind present of hams 
and peach brandy ; both were very good.” Master 
Bland seems to have been very studious: we are 
presented with a poetical translation of one of Vir- 
gil’s eclogues ; and notes, theses and other produc- 
tions, upon medicine and other subjects, in Latin 
and English, were found amongst his papers.— 
He makes his devotion to study an excuse in 
a letter to his father, for not writing oftener. 
Whilst at Edinburgh, he enjoyed a privilege, 
which the philanthropy of modern days would by 
no means allow. He wrote to his father to send 
him a “negro boy, about 13 or 14 years old,” who 
“will be very convenient in shaving, dressing and 
making fires, besides several other things which I 
can have him taught.” Accordingly, “Tom” was 
sent over (with a parcel of hominy and directions 
for cooking it,) and Mr. John Bland, a quaker mer- 
chant of London thus writes concerning him, “I 
shall be glad to hear Tom gets well down. He is 
a fine boy ; but I fear will elope from thee ; and in- 
deed I cannot but wish he had stayed in Virginia, 
where he might most probably have made a good 
servant.” A London quaker now “ might most 
probably” persuade Tom to elope. 

At Wakefield, Arthur Lee was his fellow stu- 
dent; and at Edinburgh there were five others 
from Virginia, viz., Drs. Field, Lee, Blair, Gilmer 
and Bankhead, whom we had the pleasure of know- 
ing when we were a boy, ‘These medical students 
drew up a petition, which is in the hand writing of 
Dr. Bland, to the House of Burgesses, to enact 
Laws not to permit any but those regularly licensed 
to practise medicine in the Colony. To this day, 
there is no such wholesome statute, whilst Attor- 
nies at Law are subjected, or are required to be, to 
a strict examination, either by judges, or college 
Professors, though their ignorance may be less in- 
jurious and is more likely to be exposed. The 
ardor of these young gentlemen, in endeavoring to 
improve the science of medicine in the Colony, is 
highly commendable, and seems still to actuate 
many members of that honorable and useful pro- 
fession, in this State and this City, who has her 
flourishing medical College and her medical So- 
ciety. 

In 1764 or 5, Dr. Bland returned to Virginia and 
entered upon the practice of medicine, which he 
pursued assiduously for seven years. During this 
period, he married Martha Dangerfield of the North- 
ern Neck of Va., a daughter of one of the most 
respectable and influential families in the State. 
His constitution was not robust and the fatigues of the 
profession were so great, that in 1771, he thought 
of retiring, and purchasing a farm, which would 
afford a home for his family, after his death. But 
his parents so warmly opposed the scheme, that the 
confidence between them was somewhat interrupted, 
forawhile. When his country demanded his services, 
his longings for repose were all forgotten; and “ he, 
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who in 1771 was fondly meditating a life of peace- 
ful seclusion, and sighing for some sequestered, 
Abyssinnian happy valley, (that common phantasm 
of youthful imagination,) was destined in a few 
years, to take an active part in the revolution that 
ensued, and to be, from the commencement of the 
war to the close of his life, either in the military 
or civil department, almost continually occupied in 
the public service.” When the first blood flowed 
in the contest at Lexington, Dr. Bland, more pat- 
riotic than Mr. Cooper, who is very much averse 
to its being called the “ Battle of Lexington,” cele- 
brated it in a poem, as the Editor justly remarks, 
“ rather distinguished for its patriotic than its poeti- 
cal merit.” 

Next, we find Dr. Bland amongst the twenty- 
four gentlemen, who removed the arms from the 
palace of Lord Dunmore at Williamsburg, whose 
names, with a list of the arms and of those who 
guarded the carts, are in his own hand writing. 
Lord Dunmore seems to have excited his strongest 
indignation, and was rather roughly handled by him 
in two phillipics over the name of Cassius, from 
one of which we make the following extracts : 


“My Lorp, 

‘“*T think it is now high time to take a retrospect of your 
conduct, and show you the miry and filthy paths through 
which you have plunged, while the sun has been shedding 
his benign influence on this continent, and performing his 
annual circuit. About this time last year your lordship 
returned from your Indian expedition, with your brows en- 
circled with unmerited laurels; for, however ready and 
willing this gratefull and loyal country was to crown you 
with her applause, she has too wel] learnt since your lord- 
ship’s motives for undertaking that expedition, and your 
lordship’s sinister practices with those you were pleased to 
denominate a barbarous and savage enemy ; and too well 
does she know what secret compunctions your lordship felt 
at the noble exertions of that brave handfull of men whose 
prowess, contrary to your expectations, and unexpected by 
your lordship’s valor, in one day* puta period to what your 
lordship hoped might prove a long, bloody, and expensive In- 
dian war. Can we doubt your lordship’s humanity, when we 
reflect that, while the laurel was yet green on your noble 
brow, we saw the arts practised with the Indian hostages, 
to incense them against the inhabitants of this colony, 
which your lordship then governed, as your proud master’s 
representative ; when we remember that you artfully de- 
layed to ratify, and wantonly broke, a treaty entered into 
with that people, as far as your lordship’s cunning reach’'d, 
that they might still have a color for renewing hostilities 
with us, or our neighboring colonies ? 

* * * * + 


“You cannot forget, my lord, with what a secret plea- 
sure you issued your vice-royal edict to sow dissensions 
between this colony and Pennsylvania, and, in your vice- 
royal person, proclaimed war against that province, after 
haughtily rejecting terms of accommodation offer’d by that 
province, and this, by-the-by, is a small specimen of y’r 
favorite kinsman’s ruling maxim, ‘ divide et impera.’ 

* * . 7 * 

“Your lordship’s next exploit, as if you scorn’d the idea 
of an unfinished character, show'd you at once the publick 
hetrayer of a people, by robbing them of the means of 


* Battle of Point Pleasant. 











their defence, and the dark and mean assassin ; shall I add 
further, that your lordship was so lost to every sense of 
honor, that you openly prostituted that sacred word to cover 
your black purpose, and sullied that jewel of the British 
peerage to give currency to a lye. My lord, 1 deal not in 
slander ; I appeal to yourown words, in your answer given 
to the address of the corporation of Williamsburg, when 
they waited on you concerning the powder your lordship 
stole. I must now beg leave to remind your lordship of 
your conduct, with respect to a poor unhappy set of beings, 
whose lot draws compassion from every good man: | mean 
the negroes. We cannot forget with what avidity your 
lordship soon after your arrival here purchased a conside- 
rable number of these unfortunate people, nor have they 
forgot with what rigidity your lordship treated those which 
fell into your hands, until your lordship first entertained 
the happy thought of making them subservient to your lust 
of power and passion ; ’twas then your excellency began 
to relax your rigid discipline, and instead of making those 
apartments their prisons, (which your lordship also recom- 
mended to numbers of the inhabitauts of W’msburgh,) that 
your lordship entertain’d them with convivial banquets, 
and held your lewd and nightly orgies within the walls of 
your palace, and soon after, that your lordship declared 
your firm intention of emancipating them, and of arming 
them against their masters. 
. 7 * 7 + 

“ But, my lord, beware lest the pit you have dug for 
others, you fall not into yourself. If I do not err in my 
conjecture, your lordship’s ruling maxim is, that all things 
are lawful in a state of war. Savage maxim, indeed! but 
it is also an approved one, and has been for many ages, 
that “fas est ab hoste doceri.” With this hint, my lord, I 
shall take my leave of you at present; but as there are 
some things in vour character, to which I am no stranger, 
that are yet untouched, shall visit you again, and, in the 
interim, would advise you to ‘beware the ides of March.’ 

Cassius. 

“P.S. I cannot conclude without congratulating your 
lordship on our late success of the ministerial arms in 
Canada, and of the successful expedition of your emissa- 
ries, Conolly, &c.”—( Vol. I. p. 42.) 


Soon, he wishes to enter the army, but some of 
his friends, not thinking him so well qualified for 
military life, persuaded him to remain in the civil 
service of his country. He persists and is made 
a captain of the first troop of Virginia cavalry. 
The six Virginia companies are incorporated and, 
with him at their head as Lieutenant Colonel, join 
the army in 1777. This same year, he was in the 
Senate of Virginia, and an active member of a 
literary association, whose exercises probably de- 
veloped and invigorated the minds of some of 
“ Virginia’s Patriots, whose names reflect such 
lustre on her history.” 

He was present at the battle of Prandywine, 
probably in Pulaski’s division,—and his conduct 
on this occasion, in conveying information to Wash- 
ington, which was probably not correct, called forth 
the following from General Lee. ‘“ Colonel Bland 
was noble, sensible, honorable and amiable; but 
never intended for the department of Literary Intel- 
ligence.” Upon this, the Editor remarks, “ It may 
be sufficient to observe, that in this department, he 
was employed by General Washington, whose con- 
fidence Colonel Bland had the happiness to enjoy, 








without abatement or interruption, during his whole 
life.” When Washington placed him in command 
of the English troops at Charlottesville, he com- 
plimented him in very high terms, which we know 
in Washington was no unmeaning, or undeserved 
praise. 

When Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga, arti- 
cles of Convention were entered into, and hence 
the captives were called “Convention troops.” 
These were for some time stationed at Cambridge ; 
but were at length removed to Charlottesville. 
Washington ordered Colonel Bland to conduct them 
thither and gave him full instructions as to his 
route, which was long, difficult and toilsome; and 
afterwards placed him in command of those troops. 
Previous to this, he had applied for leave to retire 
from the army, which the Commander-in-chief, 
ever watchful over the interests of the army, de- 
clined giving at that time, but granted in Novem- 
ber, 1779. But he did not retire from the Public 
service, for he was almost immediately elected by 
the assembly of Virginia a member of Congress. 

Whilst in Philadelphia in attendance upon Con- 
gress, his house was resorted to by the most dis- 
tinguished men of the day. The marquis of Chas- 
tellux in his travels says, 

“**]T was invited to drink tea at Colonel Bland’s, that is 
to say, to attend a sort of assembly, pretty much like the 
vonversazzioni of Italy ; for tea here is the substitute for 
the rinfresca. Mr. Howley, governor of Georgia, Mr. 
Izard, Mr. Arthur Lee, (the two last lately arrived from 
Europe,) M. de la Fayette, M. de Noailles, M. de Damas, 
&c., were of the party.’ ”—( Memoir, p. xxx.) 

Col. Bland continued in Congress until 1783, 
when he was appointed Lieutenant of the County 
of Prince George. He was in the Convention of 
Virginia called for the purpose of ratifying the 
Federal Constitution, against which he voted ; but 
was elected the first representative of his District 
under the new Constitution, and died in New York, 
where Congress was then sitting, June’ Ist, 1790. 
The Editor thus concludes his memoir, 

“In person Colonel Bland was tall (in his latter days 
corpulent) and of a noble countenance. His manners were 
marked by ease, dignity and well-bred repose. In character 
he was virtuous and enlightened, of unexampled purity of 
manners and integrity of conduct, estimable for his private 
worth and respectable for his public services. His career 
was distinguished rather by the usefulness of plain, practi- 
cal qualifications, than by any extraordinary exhibitions of 
genius. Animated from his childhood by a profound love 
of country, with him patriotism was not an impulse, but a 
principle. In style, he is flnent and correct, and if some- 
times too florid or diffuse, he is at others wanting neither 
in energy of thought, nor in elegance of diction. Modera- 
tion and good temper pervade his correspondence, and it is 
no where sullied by profanity or indelicacy. May the fol- 
lowing pages reflect new honor upon him and his illustrious 
contemporaries !—( Memoir, p. xxxi.) 

It is natural to suppose that the papers of such a 
man, in the elevated positions, which he success- 
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ively filled, and in such times would possess much 
interest. They consist, such as are published, of 
correspondence with the most distinguished men 
of the revolutionary period, two phillipics against 
Lord Dunmore, and a few other productions. Co- 
lonel Bland seems to have been very careful in 
the preservation of his papers and had them put 
up in eighty-four bundles, systematically arranged ; 
but his successors and representatives placed no 
such value upon them, and they were so totally 
neglected as to be in great danger of being forever 
lost, in their transmission from the burnt residence 
to a decayed outhouse, thence to a mouldering cel- 
lar, thence to a barn and lastly (a part of them) to 
the open fields. Some years ago, a letter from 
General Washington to Colonel Bland appeared 
in a New York paper, accompanied by the follow- 
ing statement— 


«Many years after the death of Colonel Bland, (to 
whom the foregoing letter is addressed,) his residence near 
the mouth of the Appomattox was destroyed by fire ; after 
which the proprietor abandoned the plantation, and suffered 
it to go to ruin. 

“«The mansion, it is said, contained thirty apartments, 
in one of which, as the story goes, a large party were as- 
sembled at dinner with the master of the house (a bache- 
lor,) when a servant entered and informed him that the house 
was on fire! 

“ «He received this information with great coolness and 
composure ; ordered that the fire should be extinguished 
and requested his guests not to disturb themselves—‘ that 
the servants would attend to it!’ For a short time the wine 
continued to circulate, and it appears the fire did too, for 
with less ceremony than their host, it soon drove the party 
out of doors. In the confusion, things were thrown about 
in all directions ; books and papers of all kinds were thrust 
into boxes and barrels, or into any thing that presented 
itself, and carried’ off toa neighboring barn. And many 
books, family letters and other papers, valuable as forming 
a history of the period of their date, were thrown into a 
cellar of the building, and there remained until most of 
them were destroyed by the weather. 

“<The person who owned the place at the time of the 
fire has been dead many years; and the accidental disco- 
very, very recently, that some of those papers, which had 
been carried to the barn, were still there, and in a state of 
preservation, was made in the following manner: a gen- 
tleman, who had purchased the adjoining land and lately 
taken up his abode there, was called upon one morning 
last year, by a poor negro, and requested to purchase a 
basket of eggs. The basket, he perceived, was lined with 
paper having the appearance of old manuscripts, which, 
upon a closer inspection, proved to be letters from Gene- 
ral Washington, and other distinguished men, addressed to 
Colonel Biand, and written during the revolution. On in- 
quiry he found these letters came from the old barn. 

‘** The foregoing is a copy of one which was picked up 
last autumn in a field near the barn. The original is ina 
state of perfect preservation, and had probably been blown 
from some part of the ruin the very morning it was pre- 
sented to its present possessor. Henceforth let no author 
feel himself aggrieved, should he find some of his choicest 
pages adorning the interior of a trunk, since we see that 
the manuscript letters of General Washington and his com- 
peers, to the proudest man in all Virginia, have been em- 
ployed to line a poor negro’s egg basket.’ ” 





by the Marquis de Chastellux.” 


(Introduction, p. ix.) 
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This was the second conflagration which they 
had escaped—for Colonel Bland’s own residence 
at Farmingdell was consumed. This last fire was 
at Cawson’s. 

John Randolph of Roanoke himself endea- 
yored to procure these “ papers” from their pos- 
sessor, (a nephew of Mrs. Bland’s second hus- 
band,) and was not a little nettled at his failure. 
Mr. Campbell, whose antiquarian taste and literary 
zeal are already known to the readers of the Mes- 
senger, at length heard of their existence and re- 
solved to examine them. This he was enabled to 
do, after a lapse of several years, and the result 
appears in the work before us. 

The letters are to and from very distinguished 
personages, embracing many of the French and 
Polish officers who assisted us in the Revolution 
and possess very different degrees of interest. In- 
deed,many of them could only be of value to a lover 
of autographs, and lose it all in print. Some of them 
would throw light upon historical investigation, 
though most of the incidents related are to be found 
in many other sources; but as specimens of the 
familiar style and modes of thought and feeling of 
their authors, as characteristic of the gentlemen 
and patriots of the days of yore, they are enter- 
taining and instructive. Those from The Fa- 
THER OF HIS Country evince his careful attention 
to the smallest matters when connected with the 
faithful discharge of his duty, his foresight in pre- 
venting the soldiers from leaving the army, when 
their term of enlistment had expired, and yet his 
generosity and integrity in adopting no indirect 
means of retaining them : they preserve the beauti- 
ful consistency of his spotless character. What- 
ever relates to Washington, however discovered, 
only exalts his virtues. Whether it is preserved 
in the archives of nations, or is found to line “a 
negro’s egg basket,” it alike proves him to have 
been virtue’s best. We quote his letter advoca- 
ting the claims of those who had contributed to es- 
tablish their Country’s Independence. 

Newburgh, N. Y., 4th April, 1783, 
“Dear Sir, 

“On Sunday last, the Baron de Steuben handed me your 
obliging favor of the 22d of March. Permit me to offer 
you my unfeigned thanks, for the clear and candid opinions 
which you have given of European politics. Your rea- 
soning upon the conduct of the different powers at war, 
would have appeared conclusive, had not the happy event 
which has since been announced to us, and on which I 
most sincerely congratulate you, proved how well they were 
founded. Peace has given rest to speculative opinions, 
respecting the time and terms of it. The first has come 
as soon as we could well have expected it, with the disad- 
vantages under which we labored ; and the latter is abun- 
dantly satisfactory. It is now the bounden duty of every 
one to make the blessings thereof as diffusive as possible. 
Nothing would so effectually bring this to pass, as the re- 
moval of those local prejudices which intrude, and embar- 
rass that great line of policy, which alone can make us a 
free, happy and powerful people. Unless our union can be 
fixed upon such a basis, as to accomplish these, certain I 





am we have toiled, bled, and spent our treasure, to very 
little purpose. We have now a national character to es- 
tablish ; and it is of the utmost importance to stamp favo- 
rable impressions upon it; let justice then be one of its 
characteristics, and gratitude another. Public creditors of 
every denomination will be comprehended in the first ; the 
army in a particular manner will have a claim to the latter. 
To say that no distinction can be made between the claims 
of public creditors is to declare that there is no difference 
in circumstances, or that the services of all men are equally 
alike. 


“This army is of near eight years’ standing, six of which 
they have spent in the field, without any other shelter from 
the inclemency of the seasons than tents, or such houses 
as they could build for themselves without expense to the 
public. They have encountered hunger, cold, and naked- 
ness. They have fought many battles and bled freely. 
They have lived without pay; and in consequence of it, 
officers, as well as men, have subsisted upon their rations. 
They have often, very often, been reduced to the necessity 
of eating salt pork or beef, not for a day, or a week only, 
but months together, without vegetables, or money to buy 
them; or a cloth to wipe on. Many of them, to do better, 
and to dress as officers, have contracted heavy debts, or 
spent their patrimonies ; the first see the doors of jails open 
to receive them ; whilst those of the latter are shut against 
them. Is there no discrimination, then, no further exer- 
tion to be made in favor of men under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances, in the moment of their military dissolution ? 
Or if no worse cometh of it, are they to be turned adrift 
soured and discontented, complaining of the ingratitude of 
their country, and, under the influence of these passions, 
to become fit subjects for unfavorable impressions and un- 
happy dissensions? For, permit me to add, though every 
man in the army feels his distress, it is not every one that 
will reason to the cause of it. 


“ | would not, from the observations here made, be under- 
stood to mean, that congress should (because I know they 
cannot, nor does the army expect it,) pay the full arrearages 
due to them, till continental or state funds are established 
for the purpose. They would, from what I can learn, go 
home contented, nay, thankful, to receive what I have men- 
tioned in a more public letter of this date, and in the man- 
ner there expressed ; and surely this may be effected with 
proper exertions ; or what possibility was there of keeping 
the army together, if the war had continued, when the vie- 
tualling, clothing, and other expenses of it were to have 
been added ? 


“ Another thing, sir, (as I mean to be frank and free in 
my communications, on this subject.) I will not conceal 
from you, It is the invidious dissimilarity in the payments 
to men in civil and military life. The first receive every 
thing; the other get nothing but bare subsistence. They 
ask what this is owing to? And reasons have been assigned, 
which, say they, amount to this, that men in civil life have 
stronger passions, and better pretensions to indulge them, 
or less virtue and regard to their country than we. Other- 
wise, as we are all contending for the same prize, and 
equally interested in the attainment of it, why do we not 
bear the burthen equally ? 


“These, and other comparisons, which are unnecessary 
to entimerate, give a keener edge to their feelings, and con- 
tribute not a little to sour their tempers. 

“ As it is the first wish of my soul to see the war hap- 
pily and speedily terminated, and those who are now in 
arms return to citizenship, with good dispositions, I think 
it a duty which I owe to candor and to friendship, to point 
you to such things as my opportunities have given me rea- 
son to believe will have a tendency to harmony, and bring 
them to pass, 
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“T shall only add that, with much esteem and regard, I 
am, dear sir, your most obedient and humble servant, &c. 

“The HonoraB_Le THEODORICK BLAND.” 

(Vol. IL. p. 101.) 

To this Colonel Bland returned a worthy and 
manly reply, which we can scarcely forbear to 
quote. 

Colonel Bland’s style is inferior to that of some 
of his correspondents. His letters to his “ Dear 
Patsy” are very affectionate and contain some amu- 
sing passages. In a long letter, February, 1777, 
he writes— 

“Could you hehold the distress that ravaging war has 
occasioned, in this once delightful spot, this garden of the 
world, you would say ’twere wise to keep it from our doors 
at all events. ‘What is the sacrifice of a few years to the 
good of the human species? what heart can behold the out- 
rages committed here, and sit with inactive silence, and 
look on with obdurate apathy? Fear not, my Patsy—yes, 
* you will again feel your husband’s lips flowing with love 
and affectionate warmth.’ Heaven never means to sepa- 
rate two who love so well, so soon: and if it does, with 
what transport shall we meet in heaven? And does poor 
Dido sympathize with her dear mistress? Take care of 
her for her master’s sake ; but let not any accident that may 
befall her, add one atom to my dear’s distress. Are you 
not an artful slut?—I too could, nay, almost had, made a 
blot). Did you not know the eloquence of that black spot 
in your letter? Why was the ink lighter colored than the 
writing? Was it not diluted with a precious drop from my 
dearest Patsy’s eyes. I thought it was, and kissed it: 
henceforth I shail think a blot the most elegant writing. 
Not one letter. Yes, my dear, I have stolen from the 
silent night two hours about a week ago, and sent my heart 
to you in a sheet of paper. Have you not received it? | 
left it at head-quarters, and will inquire after it to-morrow— 
no, I cannot. To-morrow I shall go to Brunswick, if no- 
thing happens to prevent it, by order of the general, with a 
flag of truce. It will be, I believe, a pleasant expedition. 
Perhaps I may meet some of my old acquaintances.” 

Judge Henry St. George Tucker, who mar- 
ried John Randolph’s mother, the sister of Colo- 
nel Bland, is one of the most sprightly and en- 
tertaining writers. Colonel Banister gives most 
information of the current events of the war; but 
Arthur Lee is perhaps the most polished in style. 
Whilst in England, he published some articles in 
favor of America, under the title of Junius Ameri- 
canus and was complimented by Junius himself. 
He complains in one of his letters, from Paris, of 
some unfairness shown him by his associate nego- 
tiators; but his complaints were probably unjust. 

The correspondence with General Phillips is res- 
pectful and courteous; but there are one or two warm 
letters, about the desertion of the Convention troops 
and the violation of their parole on the part of 
some of the British officers. Colonel Bland’s 
kindness and attention to the captive officers and 
soldiers were not without their reward. General 
Phillips, in his destructive expedition to Peters- 
burg, plundering and burning, ordered the property 
of Colonel Bland’s father to be left untouched. 

Among the writers are governors Henry, Harrison 
and Jefferson, Edmund Randolph, R. H. Lee, Gene- 
ral Weedon, the Chevaliers Du Buyssen and De La 
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Luzerne, John Jay, and many other distinguished 
Americans and foreigners. We have noted several 
places, in the work, for the illustration of its con- 
tents, but have not space to insert them. We 
hope what we have said will be enough to give an 
idea of their character and that the work will fall 
into the hands of many who deem the familiar let- 
ters of our Revolutionary patriots not devoid of 
interest. 

Hark! there is the drum and there come the 
glad soldiery. This day, with the fullness of joy 
and of freedom, they celebrate the victory, which 
our fathers won at memorable Yorktown. Yes- 
terday, their rejoicing commenced ; but it was in- 
complete because their brothers in arms, expected 
from Washington, did not participate in it. The 
steamer that bore them over those waters, which 
first resounded with the shouts of victory, on the 
19th Oct., 1781, seemed unwilling to leave the hal- 
lowed region, and detained them within hearing of 
the cannon of Yorktown. But the rejoicing of 
our victorious sires did not cease in one brief day 
and their sons may well prolong the strain which 
was sent forth yesterday. Last evening, as the 
sound of the cannon went booming up the river, 
echoing along its shores, it recalled the disgraceful 
and destructive expedition of Phillips and Arnold— 
but at the same time it seemed to proclaim, in im- 
pressive tones, “the next invader shall share the 
fate of the first.” We rejoice in the coincidence 
of this day and its memories with the task in which 
we are engaged. As we are recalling the deeds 
of our patriotic dead, and humbly endeavoring to 
pay a small tribute to their names, up spring 3 
thousand recollections, thrilling the heart; and the 
anniversary of that crowning day, in which they 
exulted sixty two years ago, beams brightly upon 
us, inthe enjoymeat of greater blessings than their 
hearts dared anticipate. It becomes their sons and 
successors to impress upon their minds the records of 
their deeds, the evidences of their disinterested devo- 
tion to their country and to emulate their virtues. 





THE AUTUMN LEAVES. 
BY A LADY OF RICHMOND. 


What makes the hue of the Autumn Leaves? 
Well, tame thy bird-like glee 

And chain thy bounding footstep, child, 

And listen awhile to the legend wild, 
Which I will tell to thee. 


The Indians say that long, long since, 

Ere our sires had brought their band, 
Their forefathers came o’er the western sea, 
And they found a nation stern, wise and free, 

And they slew them—and took their land. 


And oft as that season returns again, 
So their simple faith believes,— 
When the moon comes, that lighteth the hunter’s chase, 
Then the bright red blood of that murdered race 
Springs up in the autumn leaves. 
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But a poet hath written a gentler creed : 

List, love, and you shall know ; 
For his sketches are “ pencillings” bright and bold, 
Like the Fairy tales of the times of old, 

Which I read so long ago. 


He says that the rainbows of myriad hues 
Are laced in the tree-tops high ; 
That the sunsets have come in the summer’s track 
And poured their full splendor of radiance back, 
In a robe of gorgeous dye; 


That the burning gems, which lie hid beneath, 
In their dark and earth-bound shrine, 
Have melted and mounted from root to crest, 
Till the forest in princely style is drest 
With the riches of the mine. 


But the sweetest reason of all, I think, 

Is this—which a lesson breathes— 
That the charm which lendeth the woods their flush, 
1s the frost-kiss, spreading a crimson blush 

O’er the modest Autumn Leaves. 





PETITIONS FOR PARDON. 


To THe Eprror or tHe Sov. Lit. MEssENGER. 

Sir :—I send you the enclosed for insertion in 
your interesting miscellany, if you think them 
worthy of a place there. 

They are petitions for clemency to the Governor 
of Virginia. One by a mistress on behalf of her 
Slave condemned to death for Theft: the other by 
a wife, for the pardon of her Husband—confined 
in the Penitentiary. 

They seem to me very striking specimens of 
Natural Eloquence—of that genuine and touching 
pathos which comes “ out of the abundance of the 
heart,” and is so much more affecting and effectual 
than the most studied, elaborate and faultless decla- 
mation. 

These two letters are in admirable contrast in 
point of style and polish. : 

The first is an outpouring of ardent feeling and 
earnest imprecation ; and, although unstudied and 
inartificial—yet the offspring of a highly educated, 
graceful and cultivated mind—and consequently no 
less elegant and dignified, than impressive and elo- 
quent. 

The other is not less impressive and eloquent, 
and even more affecting in its awkard and graceless 
simplicity. The writer is wholly illiterate and 
scarcely able to express herself intelligibly. This 
is evident from the letter which is copied (omitting 
names and places) verbatim, literatim, spellatim and, 
I was going to say, punctuatim—but she never stops 
until she isdone. Yet, I doubt if even in the cele- 
brated pleading of Jeannie Deans, for the life of her 
erring sister Effie, there is to be found more touch- 
ing simplicity, affecting pathos and real eloquence, 
than in the petition of this poor woman for the par- 
don of her husband, who, though guilty, “ had been 
won good Husband to her.” There is no chord of 
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sympathy in the heart of the tribunal which was 
appealed to, that was not touched by this sim- 
ple-minded and illiterate wife, more successfully 
than could have been done by the skilful and studied 
effort of “ all the lawyers in the state.” , 

Her petition (as well as the other) was granted. 
I am informed that the Governor directed, that 
when the criminal came to get the money allowed 
to discharged, or pardoned convicts, the letter of 
his wife should be read to him, with the hope it 
might confirm the reformation it was believed had 
been effected by his confinement in the Peniten- 
tiary. Ashe heard it, he was very much affected— 
trembled—was violently agitated—and when it was 
read through, he sat down convulsively, and for 
some time sobbed like a child. 

Yours, &c., oi 





Feb 8th, 1839. 

It is with feelings of deep distress that I address your 
excellency, earnestly praying you to avert the awful doom 
awarded by the Law, to the poor boy Arthur, lately con- 
victed of felony, in the boronghof ——. He is just 14 years 
of age, and this is his first offence. By his own ample con- 
fession, (which was the means of his condemnation) it 
plainly appears that he was misled by the example of an 
older and a bolder villian, whose practised artifice enabled 
him to escape from Justice. 

The mother of this illfated hoy has served me with no 
common fidelity, from her childhood. As the nurse of my 
children she has had the fullest confidence reposed in her ; 
Her uprightness and assiduity in discharging the important 
duties of this station have meritted my entire approbation, 
This is the first instance of misconduct which has occurr'd 
among a family of servants remarkable for their devotion to 
the interests of myself and children. Two of the men in 
the prime of life were drown’d in attempting to suve some 
of our property, and they all risked their lives in reseuing 
furniture from the fire which consum’d our dwelling—Du- 
ring fifteen years of widowhood, the services of these faith- 
ful creatures have mitigated the evils of my lot, and aided 
me in maintaining my fatherless children. In short, few 
persons have, like myself, found friends among the slaves of 
their household. 

1 do most earnestly entreat you, Sir, to exercise y’r. 
blessed privilege of softening the rigour of the Law, in be- 
half of this poor boy. Save his Lire, that he may have 
time for repentance and amendment ; spare me the anguish 
of seeing so dreadful a doom inflicted on one who has been 
an inmate of my own home, and has grown up from infancy 
to boyhood beneath my charge. 1 shudder with horror when 
I think of the severity of a law, of whose existence | was 
ignorant, until its awful penalty was denounced on one of 
my own household. Oh! may the mercy | solicit be ac- 
corded, and may you find it consistent with your ideas of 
right, to grant my earnest prayer. 

A time must come to us all, when the recollection that 
we have mitigated human misery, and dealt mercifully with 
our erring fellow beings, will be our sweetest earthly con- 
solation. In that hour, the remembrance that we have 
lean’d to the side of mercy, even when the claims of justice 
were most importunate, can never bring bitterness tothe soul. 

May the being who rules all hearts incline your excel- 
lency to grant my petition— 

I rest my hopes on you, & 
remain y’r humble petitioner 


P. S. I ask only the life of this unhappy boy—His poor 
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mother is content that he should be sent where she can 
never see him again. Any doom will be frought with mercy 
that spares him for repentance. I am ignorant of the requisi- 
tions of the Law in cases where life is spared after con- 
demnation—I only know that you can spare that life. 


. June the 21 1839. 

I take my pen in hand to in form you that I am in troble 
and grate distress a boute my husband he has ben gone 
from me fifteen month this time last year—he was con- 
demned to the penatenchara he had his trie] in coart you 
must think it give me grate troble to hear that sad newse 
the jury men held a contest for nearly two days tha all 
pityed me and drawde a potishion for him to be clared and 
tha give me monny to carry me to richmon tha give me ten 
dollars to pay my lawyars passage to richmon with me to see 
you and when lawyar and myself wente to your house 
you ware not at home and we give that potishion to your 
cleark that was in your place he sade he did not like to do 
any thing of that kind with oute you war thare[ wente 
every day to see if you had come with a aching harte for a 
weake with a young infent in my arms six monts old thar 
was no person at that place that [ new tha all pittyed me 
and sade tha thot if you ware at home that you would re 
preve my husband I cold not stay any longer for I was un- 
easy aboute my two little childearn that I left at home won 
of them six years old and the other fore years old and thar 
wos no person to take care of them but the hand of the 
lorde laste year I had good health and this year I have be- 
come afflected won half of my time I cante hand myself 
water to drink J am not able to hier any person to wate on 
me Iam mity poor and have three small childearn tha are offen 
begging for somthing to eate and I have but little for them 
corn are won dollar for bushel tha are offen wishing thar 
father wold come home to get brade for them to eate I have 
nether father ner mother ner sister ner brother to du any 
thing for me in this life all that [ eate I have to by and all 
the fier wood | burn [ have to by my tonge is not able to 
tell what my childearn and myself suffered for fier last win- 
ter to seet by its hard that me and my childearn shold suf- 
fer for what my husband has don my nabours has ben good 
to me a duing for me and giving me I have rote to you to 
see if you will take pitty on me and repreve my husband I 
left him in prison nearly this time last year and got home the 











7 day of july lowyar ——told me to have a potishon drawed 
and he wold carry it to you and my freands had won drode 
and sent it to lowyar —— I heard that you have not got it —— 


is rich he is not a thinking aboute me that are poor I have not 
got monny to send to —— to du any thing for me if I had mon- 
ny | wold have ben to see you befor this time | wold wente on 
my nees to you to repreve my husband you can du more 
with won worde speaking than all the lowyars in the state 
if I had all the monny in this ‘county my health wold not 
admit me to go to see you now my husband was condemnd 
tow years I think if he dos not come before the two years 
is oute | shall never see him in this world any more and 
then my little childearn will be in the hands of the lorde 
you must think it gives me grate troble to be parted from 
my husband please to repreve him to come home to me 
as he has ben won year in prison if we will not parden 
won of our fellow creachears how can we expecte our lorde 
to parden us if you cant have mercy on my husband please 
to have mercy on me and my childearn if your wife was in 
the situation that I am I wold du any thinge for her that I 
cold if it was in my power this time last year | was with 
your clerks tha can tell you something aboute the troble 
that I was in I am in as much troble still I am riteing this 
letter with a aching heart and with a trimbling hand all the 
people in richmon shode clever to me the lady that I borded 
with mrs —— give me my borde won weak please sir do som- 
thing for me it wold be more joy for me to see my husband 
come home then to receve won thousand pounds of gold for he 





has ben won good husband to me I live in maryland —~ 
county a grate ways from my husband I have not hearn from 
him but twice since this time last year please to repreve him 
and if you wont please to answer my letter and derect it 
to —— maryland my husband is name william —— | 
do not no your given name but I rite it to the governor that 
lives in richmon. 








THE DEATH SONG OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


“One of the admired nightingales, we spoke a few days ago 
of having been invited to hear, sang itself to death one or 
two mornings since. The two were in separate cages, sus- 
pended, one in the porch, the other in an adjacent room. 
They appeared to be engaged in a trial of their musical 
powers, and were exerting all their strength, rustling their 
wings, ruffling their feathers, jumping about their cages, 
varying and swelling their songs until the whole air seemed 
filled with the sweet volumes they uttered. This they con- 
tinued for some time, when one of them fainted away and 
died. His little heart seemed to have swelled with the 
spirit of song until it bursted, and his soul passed away.” 

Richmond Compiler. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Forth on that last glad strain— 
Thy swelling soul burst forth and fled away, 
While on the earth reposed 
Thy breathless clay. 
*T was sweet—full sweet to die 
Amid the music of thine own glad heart ; 
To burst the chords of life, 
And thus depart. 
But where, sweet one, oh! where 
Hath flown thy gentle soul? Unto that heaven, 
Where rose thy joyous hymns 
At close of even? 
Or in some kindred form 
Doth it repose, till twilight’s quiet hour 
Shall call it forth again 
With sweeter power? 
Or through the scenes so loved 
Dost thou now wander on etherial wing, 
And ’mid the moonlit groves 
Flit sorrowing?— 
When in the dim midnight, 
My steps have wandered ’neath the arching trees, 
Oft have I heard sweet sounds 
Float on the breeze. 
And then, enwrapt, I thought 
Them lays of disembodied souls of those 
Whose sylvan songs to God 
All pure uprose ! 
Perchance when ever again 
I seek the woods, upon my wondering ear 
May fall thy spirit-song, 
In cadence clear. 
Thine was a hapless end ; 
For, like to fire, thy love of song consumed 
Thine own pure heart, and thou 
Did’st die self-doomed ! 
Thine was the death of those 
Who seek for earthly fame, and wildly crave 
Men’s worship here, to find 
A nameless grave. 
Better to look on high, 
With hopes and thoughts to One, almighty given, 
And immortality 
Is thine in Heaven! 





Philadelphia. 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 


It is a source of regret to the true lover of his 
country, to witness the efforts which the spirit of 
faction is in many places making, to overturn and 
destroy the fairest institutions of our land. It 
matters not in what wisdom founded, or at what 
sacrifice of blood and treasure established, and 
though destruction and ruin may follow in its train, 
change, CHANGE marks the policy of the day. 

These observations have been suggested by the 
repeated efforts which have been made of late, in 
various quarters, to abolish that pride and orna- 
ment of our country, the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. 

It is the purpose of this communication to ex- 
amine the grounds of this opposition; but, before 
doing this, we will present a short history of the 
institution, with the view to exhibit the reasons 
for its establishment, and the necessity of its con- 
tinuance. No one, at all acquainted with the his- 
tory of our revJlutionary struggle, can have failed 
to observe the embarrassment to which our army 
was continually subjected, from the want of a com- 
petent supply of officers skilled in the science of 
war. Neither the love of liberty, nor the thirst 
for glory, could supply the deficiency. The bra- 
vest. troops that ever faced the cannon’s mouth, 
would be powerless in a protracted struggle with- 
out a knowledge of the various secondary defences, 
which the skill and tact of an engineer can so hap- 
pily profitby. Hence arose the necessity of em- 
ploying foreign engineers during the whole of the 
revolutionary war; the importance of whose ser- 
vices is most evident from the fact, that General 
Washington was compelled to overlook the arro- 
gance, and, in some cases, insolence of many of 
these characters, to prevent any injury to the pub- 
lic service by their withdrawal. This deficiency 
continued, in a great degree, during the last war, 
although the Military Academy, imperfect as its 
organization then was, had qualified for their dis- 
tinguished usefulness in that contest, McRee and 
Totten, and Wood and Gibson, the two last of 
whom were killed at the memorable sortie at Fort 
Erie. It was to provide for such contingencies 
that the Military Academy was originally estab- 
lished, and we think it will appear that it has fully 
answered the high purposes for which it was de- 
signed :—and although in 1810 it was necessary to 
employ a foreigner to superintend our coast sur- 
vey, the necessity has Jong since ceased to exist, 
and numbers of our officers are to be found as 
capable as Mr. Hassler of conducting this impor- 
tant work. 

The first saggestion for the establishment of the 
Military Academy was made by Colonel Picker- 
ing in 1783, in a letter to General Washington, res- 
pecting the peace establishment which was then 
under consideration by congress. He says, “If 
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any thing like a Military Academy in America be 
practicable at this time, it must be grounded on the 
permanent military establishment for our frontier 
posts and arsenals, and the wants of the states, 
separately, of officers to command the defences on 
the sea coasts. On this principle it might be ex- 
pedient to establish a Military School or Academy 
at West Point.”* 

Upon the organization of the federal govern- 
ment, the subject was brought before congress, in 
an elaborate report, by the secretary of war, Gene- 
ral Knox. We make the following extracts : “ All 
discussions, on the subject of a powerful militia, 
will result in one or the other of the following 
principles: 1. Either efficient institutions must be 
established for the military education of youth, 
and the knowledge acquired therein be diffused 
through the country by rotation: or 2, the militia 
must be formed of substitates, after the manner of 
Great Britain. If the United States possess the 
vigor of mind to establish the first institution, it may 
reasonably be expected to produce the most une- 
quivocal advantages. A glorious national spirit will 
be introduced, with its extensive train of political 
consequences. The youth will imbibe a love of 
their country ; reverence and obedience to its laws; 
courage and elevation of mind; openness and libe- 
rality of character, accompanied by a just spirit 
of honor.” And he subsequently lays down, as 
one of a series of general principles, the following : 
that knowledge of the military art ‘‘ cannot be 
attained, in the present state of society, but by 
establishing adequate institutions for the military 
education of youth.” 

The act of congress of May, 1792, made, how- 
ever, no provision for military instruction; and, in 
his annual message of December, 1793, President 
Washington suggested the inquiry, whether the act 
could not be improved, and then asks whether 
a material feature in its improvement “ ought not 
to be, to afford an opportunity for the study of those 
branches of the military art, which can scarcely 
ever be attained by practice alone.”’t 

Congress responded to this recommendation, in 
1794, by providing “ for a corps of artillerists and 
engineers, to consist of four battalions, to each of 
which eight cadets were to be attached;” and it 
was made the duty of the secretary of war to 
provide the necessary books, instruments and appa- 
ratus for the use of said Corps. 

Although this act contemplated military instruc- 
tion, by providing for the appointment of cadets 
and a supply of books, no provision was made for 
instructors. This defect in the law was forcibly 
presented by the President in his message of Dec. 
7, 1796. “ The institution of a Military Academy 
is also recommended by cogent reasons. How- 
ever pacific the general policy of a nation may be, 

* Sparks’ Washington, viii. 407. 
Mil. Aff. p, 7,8.  tSparks xii, 39. 
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it ought never to be without an adequate stock of 
military knowledge for emergencies. The first 
would impair the energy of its character ; and both 
would hazard its safety, or expose it to greater 
evils, when war could not be avoided. Besides, 
that war might not depend upon its own choice. 
In proportion as the observance of pacific maxims 
might exempt a nation from the necessity of prac- 
ticing the rules of the military art, ought to be its 
care in preserving and transmitting, by proper es- 
tablishments, the knowledge of that art. Whatever 
argument may be drawn from particular examples, 
superficially viewed, a thorough examination of 
the subject will evince that the art of war is both 
comprehensive and complicated ; that it demands 
much previous study; and that the possession of 
it, in its most improved and perfect state, is always 
of great moment to the security of a nation. This, 
therefore, ought to be the serious care of every 
government; and for this purpose, an academy, 
where a regular course of instruction is given, is 
an obvious expedient, which different nations have 
successfully employed.”* Here is the opinion of 
one whose ability to judge, and whose honesty of 
purpose in recommending, cannot be questioned ; 
andiit presents, in the most convincing manner, the 
necessity for such an institution as that at West 
Point. But lest it may be said that this recom- 
mendation proceeded from the peculiar views which 
were held by the political party to which Wash- 
ington was attached; or that such an institution 


i . Maturally flowed from the military taste of the 
* President, we shall show, as we proceed, that these 


* sentiments were by no means peculiar to this dis- 
PT Gaguished man, but that they have been echoed 
-and re-echoed by every President to the present 
day. 

Nothing was done by congress in carrying out 
the views above expressed, until April 1798, when 
an additional regiment of artillerists and engineers 
was authorized, the number of cadets being in- 
creased to fixty six. This act, however, made no 

for instruction, in consequence of which 
y of war, Mr. McHenry, in June 1798, 
abdiniaed a letter to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Defence, in which he submitted the ques- 
tion, “ whether provision ought not to be made for 
the employment of three or four teachers of the 
enumerated sciences, to be attached generally to 
the two corps of engineers and artillerists, and ob- 
ligated to give instructions and lessons, at such 
times and places, and under such regulations, as 
the President may direct.”| An act was accord- 
ingly passed the 16th July, 1798, by which the 
President was authorized to appoint four teachers, 
but as the few cadets who were appointed were 
dispersed with their respective regiments, no bene- 
fit was derived from the passage of the act. 
In January, 1800, Mr. McHenry again intro- 


* Sparks xii, 71. t Mil. Aff., i., 129. 








duced the subject of military instruction in a me- 
moir, which was submitted and strongly recom- 
mended to congress by President Adams. In this 
paper a proposition was introduced for the estab- 
lishment of a Military Academy, to consist of four 
schools, to be called “ The Fundamental School,” 
** The School of Engineers and Artillerists,” “ The 
School of Cavalry and Infantry,” and “ The School 
of the Navy,” which schools, in a supplementary 
report, he considers “an essential means, in con- 
junction with a small military establishment, to 
prepare for, and perpetuate to the United States, 
at a very moderate expense, a body of scientific 
officers and engineers, adequate to any future exi- 
gency, qualified to discipline for the field, in the 
shortest time, the most extended armies, and to 
give the most decisive and useful effects to their 
operations.””* 

A bill on the plan of the secretary was introda- 
ced into the house of representatives, March 19, 
1800, and an act “ fixing the military establishment 
of the United States,” was finally passed, January 
11, 1802, in which provision was made for estab- 
lishing the Military Academy. ‘This act separated 
the corps of artillerists and engineers, and assigned 
forty cadets to the former and ¢en to the latter. 
The engineer corps, consisting of seven officers, 
besides the ten cadets, was to be established at 
West Point, and was to constitute a Military 
Academy, subject, “ at all times, to do duty in such 
places, and on such service as the President shall 
direct.” The following year, an act was passed 
authorizing the President to appoint one teacher of 
the French language and one of drawing. As 
thus imperfectly organized, the Military Academy 
was conducted until March 18, 1808, when the fol- 
lowing: special message was transmitted to con- 
gress by President Jefferson. ‘“ The scale on 
which the Military Academy at West Point was 
originally established, is become too limited to fur- 
nish the number of well-instructed subjects, in the 
different branches of artillery and engineering, 
which the public service calls for. The want of 
such characters is already sensibly felt, and will 
be increased with the enlargement of our plans of 
military preparation. ‘The chief engineer, having 
been instructed to consider the subject, and to pro- 
pose an augmentation which might render the es- 
tablishment commensurate with the present circum- 
stances of our country, has made the report which 
I now transmit for the consideration of congress.”+ 

The plan of the chief engineer, Col. Williams, 
contemplated the creation of an academical staf, 
consisting of the chief engineer as superintendant 
ex-officio ; a professor of natural and experimental 
philosophy ; a professor of mathematics ; a pro- 
fessor of engineering with a drawing teacher, 
French teacher and German teacher under him; 





which were to be permanently attached to the 
* Milit. Affairs, i., 142. + Mil. Affairs, i., 228. 
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academy. In addition, professors of architecture 
and chemistry, and fencing-masters were to be 
employed temporarily, to whom per diem allow- 
ances were to be granted, and quarters when en- 
gaged at the academy.* 

The act of congress of April 12th, 1808, previ- 
ded for the appointment of 156 additional cadets, 
but they were not attached to the Military Academy 
and no provision was made for their instruction. 
Indeed no good result followed it, as only fifty-two 
cadets were appointed from its passage to 1812. 

The annual message of President Madison, in 
1810, contained a recommendation for the revision 
of the preceding laws, *‘ with a view to a more 
enlarged cultivation and diffusion of the advan- 
tages of such institutions, by providing professor- 
ships for all the necessary branches of military in- 
struction, and by the establishment of an additional 
Military Academy, at the seat of government, or 
elsewhere. The means by which wars, as well 
for defence as offence, are now carried on, render 
these schools, of the more scientific operations, an 
indispensable part of every adequate system.” 

This recommendation of President Madison was 
repeated, with equal force, the following year, and 
accordingly, on the 29th April, 1812, the act was 
passed which formed the basis of the present Mili- 
tary Academy. In addition to the teachers already 
authorized, it provided for one professor of natural 
philosophy ; one professor of mathematics; and 
one professor of engineering; with an assistant 
professor from the officers of the army, or cadets, 
to each department. The number of cadets was 
limited to 250, who might be attached to the Mili- 
tary Academy as students, at the discretion of the 
President of the United States. The act further 





specified the age and qualifications of candidates 


for appointment as cadets, their period of service 
and compensation ; and provided, “that when any 
cadet shall receive a regular degree from the 
academical staff, after going through all the classes, 
he shall be considered among the candidates for 
commission in any corps, according to the duties 
he may be judged competent to perform.” 

We have thus traced the history of the Military 
Academy from its first inception in 1783 to the pas- 
sage of the act of 1812, by which its organization 
was nearly perfected. _We have shown with what 
force and earnestness the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of such an institution was urged by Presi- 
dents Washington, Adams, Jefferson and Madi- 
son; and that it was regarded by them as abso- 
lutely indispensable to the efficiency of our mili- 
tary defences. It will be our object now, to prove 
that the Military Academy has fully answered the 
high purposes for which it was established, and 
that now, more than at any other time, it deserves 
the highest approbation and support of our govern- 
ment and people. And for this purpose we shall 
* Mil. Affairs, i., 229, 
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refer to the messages of our various Presidents, 
and to the reports of the secretaries of war and 
other public officers, which have been, from time to 
time, laid before congress. 

The act of March 3rd, 1815, reducing the army 
to 10,000 men, made no reduction in the Military 
Academy ; but, on the contrary, President Madison, 
in his message of Dec. 5, 1815, says, I “ recom- 
mend, also, an enlargement of the Military Acade- 
my, already established, and the establishment of 
others in other sections of the country ;” in con- 
formity to which recommendation, bills were intro- 
duced into the house of representatives in 1815 
and 1817, for creating additional Military Acade- 
mies; but they were not definitely acted on. Ina 
communication from the secretary of war, Mr. 
Calhoun, in 1819, an additional Military Academy 
is strongly recommended, in which he says, “ The 
establishment of Military Academies is the cheap- 
est and safest mode of producing and perpetuating 
this knowledge (of military defence.) ‘The cadets, 
who cannot be provided for in the army, will return 
to private life ; but in the event of war, their know- 
ledge will not be lost to the country.”* 

These communications show, that the Military 
Academy must have been favorably regarded by 
those in authority at this time. 

The act of 1821, reducing the army to 6,000, did 
not affect the Military Academy, although an ef- 
fort was made in the next year to abolish it. ‘The 
motion was negatived by a majority of eighty-nine. 
These proceedings drew from President Monroe 
the following opinion in his annual message in 1822: 
** Good order is preserved in it (the Military Acade- 
my,) and the youth are well instructed in every 
science connected with the great object of the in- 
stitution. They are also well trained and dis- 
ciplined in the practical parts of the profession. 

* * * * * * 

“The Military Academy forms the basis, in re- 
gard to science, on which the military establish- 
ment rests. It furnishes annually, after due ex- 
aminatiqn, and on the report of the Academic Staff, 
many well-informed youths, to fill the vacancies 
which occur in the several corps of the army; 
while others, who retire to private life, carry with 
them such attainments as, under the right reserved 
to the several states to appoint the officers and to 
train the militia, will enable them, by affording a 
wider field for selection, to promote the great ob- 
ject of the power vested in congress of providing 
for the organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia.” 

The annual message of President Jackson, in 
1835, makes the following reference to the Acade- 
my: * The present system of military education 
has been in operation sufficiently long to test its 
usefulness, and it has given to the army a valuable 
body of officers. It is not alone in the improve- 

* Mil. Affairs, i., 834. 
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ment, discipline and operation of the troops that 
these officers are employed. They are also ex- 
tensively engaged in the administration and fiscal 
concerns of the various matters confided to the 
war department. * i " 2 

“These diversified functions embrace very heavy 
expenditures of public money, and reguire fidelity, 
science and business habits in their execution; and 
a system which shall secure these qualifications is 
demanded by the public interest. That this ob- 
ject has been, in a great measure, obtained by the 
Military Academy, is shown by the state of the 
service, and by the prompt accountability which 
has generally followed the necessary advances.” 

The Report of the Board of Visiters, appointed 
by President Van Buren, to inspect the Academy 
in 1838 closes as follows: ‘“ No one, how invete- 
rate soever his prejudices may have been, can ap- 
proach the institution without a lively admiration 
of the fitness of the location, and will hardly be 
expected to leave it without a conviction of its 
utility. * * * Entertaining these views, the 
Board of Visiters cannot hesitate to recommend 
the Military Academy at West Point, as an insti- 
tutien well worthy the fostering patronage of go- 
vernment. They see nothing in its continuance, 
that conflicts with the republican character which 
Admis- 
sion to it is open to every condition of fortune and 
of birth; no favoritism is known to have been 
practised in giving admission into it; and the great- 
est impartiality is apparent in the administration 
of its justice, as well as the award of its privi- 
leges.” 

“ The present condition of the Military Acade- 
my,” says secretary Poinsett, in 1839, “is very 
satisfactory. The importance of the institution, 
to the future character of the army, is fully under- 
stood by the department, and its interest will be 
watched over with vigilance and care.” 

We deem it unnecessary to extend these quota- 
tions. Enough have been presented to show, that 
but one feeling has pervaded our government since 


_our revolutionary struggle, in relation to the ur- 


gency of our need for such an institution as the 
one at West Puint; while the testimony is equally 
strong in favor of the mode, in which it has been 
conducted, and of the benefits which have resulted 
from it. 

It may not be unprofitable in this place, to re- 
view the principal objections which have been urged 
against the Academy. We enter upon this por- 
tion of our subject with great caution, and with a 
sincere desire to do justice to all concerned. As 
an alumnus of this great institution, we feel too 
proud of its fame, and are too solicitious for its con- 
tinued prosperty to do aught intentionally to injure 
either. We would not, however, blind ourselves to 
its defects ; but, conceiving that they do not belong 
to the institution itself, so much as to the mode in 





which it is conducted, we would endeavor to re. 
move them. We believe that the Academy has 
been injured in this respect by the ultra-zeal of its 
friends. It has, it is true, been most grossly slan- 
dered, and it shall be our object to expose the false 
charges that have been laid against it. But there 
are points in its government and discipline which 
need correction, and we hope our position may be 
understood, and our views appreciated, whilst we 
shall endeavor to present such suggestions as we 
believe calculated to advance its interests. 

The first objection which we shall notice is, that 
the graduates of the Military Academy are enti- 
tled to precedence in appointments into the army. 
And why not? Would any man hesitate to prefer 
the practised skill of the physician to the inexpe- 
rience of the quack; or would it be the dictate of 
prudence to commit the cause, in which thousands 
of dollars are involved, to the direction of a tyro 
at the bar? The strength of nature might over- 
come the quackery in the first case, and the good 
sense of the jury the want of professional skill in 
the second ; but if the testimony of those, who have 
led armies to battle and to victory, be worth any 
thing, it will assure us that the science of war will 
not authorize so hazardous an experiment. What 
was the experience of Washington on this subject! 
“Whatever argument,” says that great and good 
man, “may be drawn from particular examples, 
superficially viewed, a thorough examination of the 
subject will evince that the art of war is both com- 
prehensive and complicated ; that it demands much 
previous study; and that the possession of it in 
its most improved and perfect state is always of 
great moment to the security of a nation.”* . 

It is argued, that the expense of the Military 
Academy is exorbitant. Compared with similar 
institutions in Europe, the expense of West Point 
is trifling. The cost for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of a cadet is about $400 a year, a sum 
which will favorably compare with the amount re- 
quired in the higher institutions of this country. 

It is said, the Academy has failed to answer the 
ends of its institution. The copious extracts which 
we have made from the reports of the secretary of 
war and Board of Visiters sufficiently answer this 
objection. But it is said, the proportion of those 
who leave the service is so great that the army 
cannot be supplied with the material necessary for 
its discipline. If there be any force in this objec- 
tion, it has been met by the law of congress of 
1838, which requires the graduates to serve four 
years in the army after graduation, and this period 
may be extended at the pleasure of congress. But 
are the services of the graduates lost, when they 
leave the army? By no means. They carry with 
them into civil life their professional skill; they 
aid in giving efficiency to the militia; they are 
engaged in conducting seminaries of learning, con- 
* Sparks xii, 1. 
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structing works of internal improvement, and, in 
a word, advancing all those interests for which 
their education so peculiarly fits them. And when 
the emergency shall call them out, they will be found 
in the front ranks of our army, shouldering the mus- 
ket, if not wielding the sword in defence of the rights 
and liberty of the country. To strengthen these 
views, we would again refer to the able report of 
Mr. Calhoun when secretary of war, presented to 
the house of representatives in January, 1819. 
While urging the propriety of establishing an ad- 
ditional Military Academy he says, “‘ The cadets 
who cannot be provided for in the army, will return 
to private life ; but in the event of war, their know- 
ledge will not be lost to the country. The govern- 
ment may then avail itself of their military sci- 
ence, and though they may not be practically ac- 
quainted with all the details of the duty in the 
army, they will acquire it in a much shorter time 
than those who have not had the advantage of a 
military education. No truth is better supported 
by history, than that other circumstances being 
nearly equal, victory will be on the side of those 
who have the best instructed officers.”* 

Nor could the Military Academy be advanta- 
geously replaced by a number of military schools, 
established throughout the country and supported 
either by the general or state government. Be- 
sides the increased expense which would result 
from such a substitution, such institutions would 
lack those peculiar advantages which would seem 
to result from a single national military school. 
The military organization and control of the army, 
should be, as is most wisely provided by the con- 
stitution, in the hands of the general government. 
Uniformity in discipline and greater energy in 
action are thus secured. A single national school 
tends to harmonize the different portions of the 
country, and make those from the north and south, 
the east and west, look upon each other with bet- 
ter feelings, and as possessing a common interest. 
No one who has ever entered the Military Acade- 
my can have failed to notice this happy result. 
And while the spirit of faction would attempt to 
alienate the affections of the people from the go- 
vernment, and array the prejudices of one section 
of the country against the other, it is no unimpor- 
tant object secured which shall blend the feelings 
and interests of the whole community together, 
and break down those sectional jealousies which do 
so unhappily exist. 

But the objection which is most relied upon, and 
which is urged with the most effect against the 
Military Academy is, that appointments into the 
Academy are conferred upon political favorites. 
We know that the friends of the institution have 
denied this charge, and the reports of the Boards 
of Visiters have, at various times, examined and 
pronounced it unjust. But with all this, we can- 

* Mil. Affairs, vol. i., page 834, 





not shut our eyes against the fact, that the largest 
number of appointments have been conferred, as 
government patronage usually is, upon political 
favorites. Let us not be misunderstood. We do 
not side with those who would make this a reason 
for abolishing the Academy. But we would ac- 
knowledge that this evil does exist, and we would 
endeavor to remove it. The objection is not met 
by the new arrangement, which gives the right of 
nomination to the members of congress. They, 
of all men, are generally most influenced by the 
principle which is here objected to, and the prac- 
tice now is found to be very nearly as it was before. 
In the large majority of cases, it is not personal 
merit, but political position which secures admis- 
sion into the Military Academy. It was so in our 
day, and candor compels us to say, it is so now. 
But this evil can be removed, and the friends of the 
Academy should be active in doing it. The pro- 
cess is a simple one. ‘The present law entitles 
each state to as many cadets as it has members in 
the lower house of congress. Let the secretary 
of war immediately after each January examina- 
tion, notify the governor of the states of the num- 


ber of vacancies existing in each state, and let the 


appointment be left with the state legislatures. We 
would suggest that, if the teachers and officers of 
the primary schools were required to report to the 
governors of their respective states a limited num- 
ber of the most apt scholars, the appointments 
might be most advantageously made from these can- 
didates by lottery. As appointments are now made, 
at least two thirds of each class admitted are una- 
ble to graduate. The proportion would not be so 
great by the plan recommended. 

We will not stop to answer the idle objection 
which is sometimes presented, that justice is not 
awarded to all the cadets by the officers of the 
Academy. This is generally the subterfuge of 
unworthy characters, who would attempt thereby 
to cover their own deficiences and misconduct. 
Such excuses are too well understood now to be 
any source of injury to the institution. They 
rather speak in its favor, by indicating a whole- 
some discipline. But we pass to another and more 
serious question, which we would examine with 
more care, as we deem it one which, in a great 
degree, involves the present character and future 
usefulness of the Academy. We allude to the 
moral and religious character of its government. 
We de not intend to argue the question, whether 
the discipline at West Point is the best safe-guard 
against the indiscretions and vices of youth. No 
unprejudiced mind can doubt that the machinery of 
the Military Academy is perfect in this respect, 
and that the peculiarity of its military government 
gives it advantages which no other institution can 
command. But more than this is needed. A de- 
cided moral and religious influence must be added 
to this, or the institution will be nothing more than 
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@ whited sepulchre, fair indeed without, but full of 
corruption within. It is the settled conviction of 
the people of this country, that moral and religious 
culture must go hand in hand with the intellectual. 
The heart, as well as the head, must be trained; 
and the institution cannot long enjoy the public 
favor which acts upon a contrary principle. How 
has the West Point Academy stood in this respect ? 
It has its chaplain, and the cadets are required to 
attend Divine worship on the Sabbath. But has 
the influence of the institution been in favor of re- 
ligiont We cannot forget, nor would we do injus- 
tice to the blessed example and laborious efforts of 
Bishop Mellvaine,* nor would we omit to notice 
the happy influence of Dr. Empie and Mr. Picton. 
But is it not a fact, that Bishop Mcllvaine was op- 
posed by the government of the institution, and 
the argument urged that West Point was intended 
for a ‘military not a theological school?” Is it 
not a fact, that from 1828 to 1838 neither chap- 
lain nor professors exercised an influence in favor 
of religion? We are happy to learn, that a most 
decided change for the better is apparent in these 
respects under the ministry of the present chap- 
lain, But religious instruction should form a part 
of the regular exercises at the Academy. The Bi- 
ble and the evidences of Christianity should be sys- 
tematically taught. Its excellent scientific library 
should be graced by the presence of the works of 
Scott, Baxter, Doddridge, Alleine and the like, that 
the cadets may have free access to books of a de- 
votional character. The soldier, more than any 
other individual, needs the consolations of religion. 
His profession requires him to expose his life in 
times of danger, and its forfeit is often the conse- 
quence. Happy will it be for the Academy and 
for those who, from time to time, partake of its 
privileges, when the standard of the -eross shall 
wave over every head, and when those who are 
preparing thunders for the uncertain contests of 
this world, shall be enrolled under the banner of 
Him, who has promised to all of his followers, 
victory, in advance. 

A single further observation, and we are done. 
We have often thought that the influence of the 
Academy might be greatly extended, and the oppo- 
sition of its enemies, in a great degree, silenced, 
by combining a class of pay with free cadets. 
There are many parents who would prefer the 
military education which West Point affords, and 
who are able and willing to pay for it. The Acade- 
my could then extend its privileges to all classes of 
our citizens, by affording a gratuitous education to 
the worthy son of the poor man, while the rich 
could enjoy all of its advantages by defraying the 
actual expenses of their sons. The condition of 
the gratuitous education should be, that the cadet 

*It is a gratifying fact, that from 10 to 12 cadets of those 


whose hearts were affected, under the teaching and preach- 
ing of Bishop Mcllivaine, have entered the sacred office. 





should be obligated to serve for a term of years 
after graduation, while it might be left optional 
with the pay cadet to enter the army or not. If 
the Military Academy at West Point be not too 
old to profit by the experience of its little nursling 
in our own state, the Virginia Military Institute, a 
principle which has been most successfully adopted 
in it, might, with equal benefit, be carried out by 
the general government. With all of its defects, 
as American citizens we should be proud that we 
have such an institution as that at West Point, and 
low indeed must be the patriotism of that indi- 
vidual who, in view of all the good it has done, 
and all] it is still destined to do, cannot give it his 
hearty Gop-sPEED. F. H. 8S. 





THE DYING FLOWER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FR. RUECKERT. 


Hope you yet may live to see 

The kindly spring return once more ; 
Hope remains to every tree 

Which the autumn blast swept o’er. 
Hope sleeps in the silent strength 
Of their buds the winter through, 
Spring will stir their sap at length 
And their green leaves spread anew. 


‘* Ah! I am not like the trees, 

Which a thousand summers stand ; 
Which, when the dream of winter flees, 
In spring’s poetry expand. 

I'm the flower, weak and low, 

Opened by the kiss of May; 

Once enshrouded in the snow 

1 am traceless gone for aye.” 


Be the flower weak and low, 

‘ Cheer thyself and bear thy doom ; 
Kindly nature doth bestow 
Future seed on all that bloom, 
Let the storm of winter then, 
Strew thy vital dust around, 
Hundred fold thou wilt again 
Rise in beauty from the ground. 


“Others, which resemble me, 
May bloom again when I am lost; 
Ever green will Nature be, 

But each plant must fall to dust. 
Let them be what I have been, 

I myself shall be no more ; 

Now alone [ can be seen, 

Never after, ne’er before. 


“When that san, which flames through me, 
Shall one day wake them to light, 

Can this soothe my misery, 

Which condemns me then to night ? 

See, he fondly would beguile 

E’en now the future bud to birth; 

Still from high, why doth thy smile 

Fall on me with scornful mirth ? 


“ Trusting to these smiles 30 bright, 
I spread my bosom to thy ray, 
Gazing on that fatal light, 

Till it stole my life away. 
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Lest thy pity should disgrace 
What of life remains in me, 
Shrunk within myself, my face 
Will I turn, and hide from thee. 


“ But you melt the rigid ice 

Of my anger into tears, 

Take my life and let me rise, 
Glorious God, up to thy spheres! 
Yes, you even sun away 


——— 








racy. It is an influence springing from the nature 
of man, and both blind and vain is any contest be- 
tween the narrow, selfish and exclusive institutions 
established for the benefit of a favored few, and 
that steadily advancing principle which is a law 
of God, and which has for its ultimate object, the. 
benefit of the whole human race. History has 
done much to conceal the influence of this spirit, 





Sorrow from my fading brow, 
For all I ever got from thee, 
Dying will I thank thee now. 


in effecting the improvements in man’s condition 
which have marked advancing ages; for, in re- 
cording the deeds of prominent individuals, it has, 
too often, forgotten to point out how far those in- 
dividuals were the creatures of the times in which 
they lived, and how far their characters were mould- 
ed and controlled by that of the masses whose 
movements they appeared to direct or lead. Such 
individuals are but the points upon which the pre- 
vailing spirit of the age concentrates itself, and 
“ As an ornament, tho’ low, are the levers through which the moving power 
Was it given me to shine, acts. Even the glorious character of our own 
Like a star on Heaven’s brow, Washington, the most perfect model of individual 
Se eeeeaeoes world of thine. greatness which history presents, was the creation 
One breath I have yet to breathe, wet , , k s 
Let that breath be not a sigh,— of a spirit of liberty, which had been diffusing and 
One look on this earth beneath, extending itself among the people, from the time 
And my last look on thy sky. when the refugees from political and ecclesiastical 
tyranny first sought an asylum in the wilds of our 
continent. 
What have individuals, who have been sustained 
by all the institutions of despotism, and had con- 
trol of its forces, done for the people? How have 
they directed these influences otherwise than against 
the interests of the people, save when, from weak- 
ness or danger threatening themselves, they have 
been compelled to pay a tribute to popular privi- 
lege, for the aid and support asked of the mass. 
The first acknowledgment of popular rights, the 
charters and immunities granted to ancient cities, 
were concessions to the popular power concentra- 
ted in those cities. Monarchs and aristocracies 
Too frequently is the remark made by those who have made brilliant contributions to national glory, 
are disgusted by the turbulence of party contests, | but not in contests to establish principles beneficial 
and the energies of republican emotions, that aj|to the people at large, so much as from selfish mo- 
changed form of government, productive of quiet | tives, to sustain their own personal interests which 
and repose, would be desirable ; and the attractive |they have regarded as those of their nation. 
splendors of the external circumstances of aristo-| The spirit of democracy, which lurked, a hidden 
cratic governments, the pomp, elegance and pride | spark, among the people in their darkest days, has 
of life, the sublimity of cultivation and refinement | won every human right from despotism, in despite 
there seen, too often draw sighs for the equally|of the powers of despotism, and contrary to the 
diffused plainness of our own country. But we/|habits, thoughts and education of the people them- 
think a contemplation of the under acting influen-|selves. Who, then, shall calculate its influence, 
ces, in both cases, would reconcile our pride, phi-| when it no longer lurks a hidden spark, but from 
lanthrophy and patriotism, not only to the exis-| almost an entire continent, in open blaze, sheds its 
tence of the institutions of our country, but to|light upon the world, and even where it is forbid- 
regard their ultimate extension and promulgation | den to manifest itself, burns with scarce controlla- 
as one of the most stupendous moral designs of|ble force beneath the institutions which seek to 
Providence. suppress and extinguish it ? The spirit of democ- 
That influence which, next to and confederate|racy has never receded ; every political convul- 
with Christianity, has done most for the dignity of| sion, no matter what the result, has tended to the 
human nature, and contributed most to the happi-| healthful advancement of democratic principles. 
ness of the human family, is the spirit of democ- Even the splendid drama of Napoleon’s history 


“ All the breezes of the skies, 

Which have fanned my summer life, 
All the sports of butterflies, 
Hovering round in wooing strife ; 
Eyes my beauty would revive, 
Hearts my fragrance charmed to glee, 
Hues and odors al! my life— 

Ay, for all be praise to thee! 


** World’s heart of eternal light, 
Let me perish in thy blaze, 
Be thy azure-tent still bright, 
Though to dust my robe decays. 
* Spring, oh spring, I bless thy light, 
Morning breeze, I bless thy breath, 
Griefless sink I now to night, 
Hopeless e’er to rise from death.” M. 
Williamsburg. 





THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY. 
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has been subordinate to this end. It swept from 
the mind of Europe the paralyzing influence of 
legitimacy, and showed that the people could erect 
from themselves a throne, mocking, by its power 
and splendor, that of regal descent, and the changes 
which have followed the empire have been marked 
by an increasing perception and acknowledgment 
of popular rights. 

The enemies of democracy point to its turbulent 
outbreaks, as evidence of its unhappy influences 
upon domestic existence, and stigmatize democracy 
as mobocracy. We are far, very far, from advo- 
cating or defending any violations of law and order, 
and we deny that such violations are the conse- 
quence of democracy; but, before condemning any 
organization for its imperfections, it will be well to 
examine if greater imperfections do not manifest 
themselves in opposing organizations. 

The outbreak of a mob, not being a systematic 
violation of human rights and justice, to which ob- 
servation has become accustomed, strikes the at- 
tention prominently and forcibly, while outrages 
upon right and justice, beyond all comparison far 
more extensive, may be committed under the sanc- 
tion of a legalized despotism, without attracting 
general remark, and with this great difference ; 
the injuries of a mob are, in time and place, limited 
and local, those of a despotism wide as its domain, 
and ever acting, night and. day. What injury to 
life and property can be committed by any mob, to 
be measured by those horrible outrages which rob 
a whole people of their sustenance, and drive them 


~ "to vice, jails, and alms houses, that a favored few 


may riot in splendid pageantry, and laugh in luxury 
at surrounding misery? Again, the legal outrages 
of despotism are, in most cases, the deliberate 
result of studied vice and selfishness ; the irregu- 
lar outrages of a mob are the spontaneous rush of 
many minds to one point, and that point a principle 
of virtue. No matter what the violation of law 
and order, no matter how degraded the agents, the 
purpose of a mob is ever to vindicate what it be- 
lieves to be some violation of law, right, or virtue : 
the motive is good, is proof of the purity and dig- 
nity of the democratic spirit, though the mode of 
its exhibition is bad, and is to be deplored. Better, 
however, that this spirit in its exuberance should 
occasionally storm the law under virtuous impulses, 
than that an uniform quiet should be produced by 
a systematic violation of virtue, human rights and 
human happiness. The recent narrow-minded and 
bigoted insult offered the U. S. Minister at the 
university of Oxford, by those who ought to have 
been under the control of cultivated minds, reli- 
gions principles, and national courtesy, finds no 
parallel in the history of republican mobs, and 
shows that a spirit of mobocracy may actuate the 
most refined aristocracy, and is not, therefore, the 
exclusive reproach of a democracy. 

The enemies of democracy also contend that the 





= 


necessarily uneducated condition of the mass js 
adverse to their capability for self government, 
Such persons have looked but superficially to the 
influences of the spirit of democracy. Those who 
live under its institutions, even though without the 
acquirements of letters, are not uneducated. From 
their earliest youth they are thrown into unre- 
strained rivalry and collision with each other, which 
brings into play all their resources and developes 
their faculties, under the stimulus that success, in 
any pursuit, depends more upon individual merit, 
than upon adventitious circumstances. Each one 
feels that he has a personal interest and control in 
the policy of his country; its principles are dis- 
cussed before him and by him; they are submitted 
to his judgment and decision. Hence the citizens 
of a republic, however illiterate, coarse and unre- 
fined, are educated ; have their faculties under con- 
tinual cultivation, for the practical purposes of life. 
Increasing time will proportionally mark the ef- 
fects of this education, as our national character 
is yet forming under the influence of our institu- 
tions. 

The spirit of democracy has, likewise, a favo- 
rable and humanizing effect upon the manners of 
those within its influence. The manners of a de- 
mocratic people may not be marked by the con- 
ventional forms and ceremonies, which characte- 
rize a courtly or aristocratic society, but theye are 
principles at work which give a general diffusion 
to a courtesy springing from the heart, although it 
may be sometimes ungracefully manifested. Ina 
country where people are divided, by political in- 
stitutions, into ranks and castes, peculiarity of 
manner will attach to those divisions ; and those 
who pride themselves upon belonging to the higher 
orders will naturally seek to mock their position 
by a reserve or even rudeness toward those un- 
known to them, or known to be beneath them. 
On the other hand, those of inferior rank, when 
with admitted superiors, will display an humiliating 
subserviency, for which they will endeavor to com- 
pensate themselves, when their true position is 
unknown, by vulgar imitations of the arrogance of 
their superiors, and hence, in the promiscuous in- 
tercourse of society, manner will be marked by the 
polished assumption and arrogance of pride, or its 
coarse and vulgar imitations. But in a country 
of political equality, the highest social rank is that 
of gentleman, and this being defined by no station 
or pursuit, all feel that they have a claim to it, and 
will, to a greater or less degree, according to cir- 
cumstances, cultivate corresponding manners, ma- 
king affability and courtesy general, as has been 
testified to by foreign writers upon our country. 

The literature of our country will take its.tone 
and character from the spirit of democracy, and 
will again have a reflected and stimulating influ- 
ence upon that spirit. The influence of hereditary 
usages and authority,—of superior and exclusive 
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classes, is to give weight to dogmas and doctrines; 
to make the precepts of individuals and the dicta 
of schools superior to the principles of truth ; and 
it is only by such influence that these usages, au- 
thority and exclusive classes can maintain their 
position, and hence it is inculcated as a greater 
merit to adhere to jong established and prescribed 
views, than to be guilty of the heresy of showing 
forth their weakness or error. The continuance 
of despotic governments and governmental reli- 
gions depends upon the suppression of the freedom 
of thought and investigation. The influence of 
democracy, on the contrary, is to send forth all 
minds boldly in search of those truths and facts 
which contribute most to the general good and hap- 
piness. So untrammelled are men’s minds, that 
many strange and novel ideas, theories and plans 
may be presented, as is seen in the sphere of me- 
chanical invention, but none will become perma- 
nent but such as stand the test of the general 
welfare. 

In connection with this part of our subject, we 
will notice another charge often brought against 
the practicability of democratic governments ; the 
want of permanency and stability in their mea- 
sures. We think, that from the very nature of 
democracy; its being a law of God, established 
among men; and the same in all ages; having at 
all times the same ultimate object in view; and 
that object the universal good of the human race, 
that its measures are those alone which will be 
permanent and stable. ‘True, measures and policy 
must be experimental and varying until those 
which are in exact accordance with the principle 
of democracy are discovered, and none can exist 
but those which have this accordance. Measures, 
which are now the settled and permanent policy 
of our country, have had to struggle into existence 
through the discord of opposing influences; and 
measures, which are now subjects of doubt, con- 
test and opposition, will eventually be acknow- 
ledged as the true fruit of democratic principles 
and claim a general reception. The spirit of de- 
mocracy is ever onward, it cannot recede, and none 
can see its limits or its end. The influences, at 
which we have glanced, are constantly acting and 
re-acting upon each other, imparting new impulses, 
and giving and receiving new strength. Every 
elevation and every dignity, won for the mass, gives 
ita claim to higher elevation and higher dignity. 
Already is conceded to the people a respect and a 
position which, in former days, would not have 
been conceded to many of the influential and ex- 
clusive classes. As the advance of democracy 
tends to the general welfare of man, and as this 
welfare is founded in virtue alone, no human power 
can rise superior to it, and it must finally lead to 
the establishment of laws and usages consistent 
with the principles of virtue. 

The spirit of democracy has a fitting temple in 


Vor. IX—85 





the architecture of our country; and while con- 
templating our mountain ranges, vast rivers with 
their teeming vallies ; our ocean lakes, broad and 
fertile prairies, or listening to the thunders of 
Niagara’s flood, may every member of the repub- 
lic be urged to make our country’s noble architec- 
ture the type of its future moral and political 
destiny. 





THE ICELAND LETTER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Frau Stoben possessed the handsomest estate 
in the whole country. She was fond of retire- 


ment, but for a whole month, had her castle now ' 


been the rendezvous of the gay world. A high 
festival was being held therein, and Frau Stoben 
appeared in the joyous tumult to grow young again. 
But it was neither the feast, the garlands, nor the 
dance, that refreshed her heart and spirit; these 
were always within her reach, for, as we have 
already hinted, she was the richest person in the 
whole place. 

She was more than rich, she was a tender and 
a happy mother. Her son, Theodore, had just 
come home from his travels; for three long years 
had he been absent, and she had begun to fear that 
his love of roaming would prevent his ever return- 
ing to her again; for no other desire appeared to 


possess him but that of visiting strange and distant — 


lands. She therefore exhausted her invention for 
means to inspire him with love for his ancestral 
abode, and left nothing untried which she thought 
would bind him to his home. 

But the noisy festivities, the glittering assem- 
bly attracted him not; he was enchained by that 
gentle and devoted mother-heart, for such a heart 
he had never found in any zone, among dark men 
or white, olive, or copper colored. 

“Oh,‘mother! dear mother, I am so happy 
here,” cried he, as he ardently kissed the precious 
hand which caressed him; “ who could wish for 
more than a love so pure, so sincere, so ardent ? 
Never will I leave you again.” 

This was repeated many times, yet did his mo- 
ther doubt, and thought to herself, “ah! this is but 
the charm of novelty; when that wears off he 
will again wish to roam ;” and all her observations, 
only served to confirm her suspicions. How could 
she otherwise account for his fixed and earnest 
attention, when the conversation turned upon fo- 
reign lands? How otherwise explain the fact, that 
from the whole library of Herr Habbakuk, (the 
pastor of the neighboring village,) he would select 
only the travels and leave the rest unread, although 
comprising the most moral and entertaining works 
of the new and the old world. 
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Therese, (her daughter and wife of the Lan- 
drath Kulm,) had also been with her some weeks. 
Her husband and herself had come the distance of 
fifteen miles to partake in the general hilarity ; and 
both endeavored to quiet the apprehensions of the 
anxious parent. 

“ Let Theodore marry,” said the Landrath, “ and 
then he will certainly remain with you; nothing 
fetters one more effectually to home and fatherland, 
than a happy marriage.” 

“* Tf,” remarked Therese, “ he has not fallen in 
love with some fair Laplander, he will not fail to 
settle here.” 

“ But think, my child,” said Frau Stoben, “he 
has for the last month seen all the maidens in our 
vicinity, far and near, and they all pass before him 
like so many paper dolls. He is meanwhile very 
melancholy, and if you would have him converse 
at all, you must talk to him of Norway, or some 
far distant region.” . 

“* Melancholy is he?” asked Therese, “do you 
know whether the Lapland girls are pretty or not ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered her husband, “‘ remarka- 
bly so for people who love to drink train oil.” 

Frau Stoben pondered over these suspicious 
words of her son-in-law, and sought in vain for a 
clue to unravel this entangled skein. 

‘‘ What sort of people are they who are fond of 
drinking train oil?” asked she. ‘ You must take 
me for an ignorant old woman, thus to mock me, 
~~ my son.” 

om « They are Laplanders, mother,” replied the 
Landrath, as he laughingly threw back his head. 

‘“* Are there none but Laplanders. who are fond 
of that delightful beverage ?” inquired Therese. 

The Landrath again laughed: but the Frau Sto- 
ben retired to her chamber sadly disquieted, and 
summoned to her presence the faithful Amos, who 
had been the trusty servant and travelling compa- 
nion of her son. 

** Amos,” said she, as she laid her hand familiarly 
on his shoulder, ‘‘ thou knowest thy master well ;— 
thou knowest him better than I do; thou hast seen 
him daily for several years, while he has been ab- 
sent from me.” 

* Seen and conversed !” answered Amos. 

“ Thou wast with him in Lapland ?” 

* Yes, by Heaven! and a sorry life it was; I 
sometimes thought we had reached the lower re- 
gions.” 

** And what thought thy master ?” 

“He could scarcely be moved from the place ; 
he would creep into their huts, in comparison to 
which, our hog-styes are lordly castles, and at 
other times guided the sleigh, in which I frequently 
lay like a log and half frozen besides.” 
** And tell me, are the Lapland maidens hand- 


“ Does your master love train-oil t” 
* “ How do you mean madame ?” 

* Does he drink it ?” 

“ Eh! Heaven forbid! not a drop ever went 
over his lips, or mine.” 
“ Are you in earnest ?” 
“If you would prove it, madame, place the oil 
flask before him.” 
* But when he turned his foot-steps home, did 
you observe no discontent, no disquiet in him? Was 
he entirely satisfied ? As he neared his fatherland 
did not his heart sometimes wander to the strange 
countries he had left ?” 
“You have guessed rightly, Madame Stoben; 
he was very often sorrowful, and, at such times, 
nothing appeared to give him pleasure. He re- 
gretted, too, not having visited Iceland, or Green- 
land, but Iceland seemed to run most in his head. 
There was a certain lady there who had somehow 
warmed his heart.” 
** Who was it?” 
“‘T only know her name was Ottilia.” 
“Was she handsome? Does he still sigh for 
Iceland ?” 
“ Only yesterday, madam,—‘ worthy sir,” observ- 
ed I, ‘is not everything about us here, much bet- 
ter than in Iceland? if the lords of that Island 
would crown me emperor, I would make them a 
low bow—and run away.’ Upon this my master 
grumbled very discontentedly and said, ‘I shall, 
during my whole life, regret being so near and not 
visiting it.’ ” 
* Thou shouldst not remind him of Iceland.” 
“Eh! if Ottilia does not remind hiin of it, I, for 
my part, shall be particularly careful not to do so.” 

“Is she married or single ?” 

“T cannot tell you; but he occasionally receives 
letters from her, and she must, sometimes, write 
very sorrowfully to him. I cannot read, but I know 
her writing, envelope and seal, for upon the last 
there is an altar, with a flame, such as you see in 
the Bible, where Abraham is offering up Isaac; 
and when my master receives one of these letters, 
his whole countenance glows with joy, and the 
bright tears come into his eyes; had I learned to 
read or write :I should certainly obtain letters from 
Iceland.” 

“Does my son still receive letters from there ‘” 

“Aye! Blessed Heaven! certainly. One came 
only last Sunday, and he was so happy the whole 
day, you would have supposed the shoemaker had 
put wings to the soles of his shoes; he seemed 
scarcely to tread the earth. Ah, my dear lady, 
Iceland must be a noble place, at least to judge 
from the letters. Could I but read, I would re- 
ceive such or none at all; and one can get them 
here so cheap too; in Kaarlstrong I had to pay as 
many guilders, as I have to give kreutzers here. 





some.” 
“‘T cannot praise their beauty much.” 








The post is much better arranged in this place; 
than in Norway, or Lapland. 
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Frau Stoben dismissed the chattering Amos, but 
her soul was deeply troubled. She had heard only 
too much: the letters from Iceland destroyed her 
peace. 

Therese first drew from her mother the secret 
of the Iceland correspondent, then determined to 
solve the mystery; and intent on this purpose, one 
morning entered her brothers apartment, and as 
Theodore sprang to meet her, she threw her arms 
around his neck, while she said, in a caressing 
tone, “ you will remain with us, will you not? are 
you not free to do so? Does any magnet draw you 
hence ?” 

Theodore colored, but Therese still held him 
fast in her arms, and fixed her eyes searchingly 
upon his face, till he looked down and smiled ; 
‘‘Thou hast answered,” continued she. 

“ How? I understand you not!” 

“Then I am cleverer than you. 
I know it.” 

** You are mocking me Therese.” 

“No, indeed! but why bringest thou not thy 
lady love with thee ?” 

“ Who?” 

“The fair letter-writer in—where is the place ? 
Iceland, I think ; confide in me, Theodore, I am 
a woman ; I too have loved, but have not certainly, 
from that cause, been forced to travel in Lapland.” 

Theodore gazed upon his sister with astonish- 
ment, but she went on. ‘“*‘ Now, dear Theodore, 
discard this mystery, our mother, all of us wish to 
see you happy. ‘Thou lovest—well—make the 
maiden thy wife ; only give.up this unhappy desire 
of going to Iceland. Our mother would die of 
grief, and I should not survive her loss. Theo- 
dore thou wast ever a good son, a good brother, 
wilt thou be so no longer? tell me, thou art in 
love; is it not so %” 

“| know not.” 

“That is indeed amusing, our young man knows 
not whether he loves or not! I can tell better—if 
I were to present you a letter, sealed with a flaming 
altar, would you not at least blush ?” 

He did so as she spoke, and she kissed his glow- 
ing cheek and laughed. 

“Ah, Therese! it is nothing after all, but folly.” 

“ What is?” 

“This love affair of which thou speakest.” 

“Oh you lords of creation, of what follies are 
you not guilty, when once we poor women bewitch 
you.” 

“You will not laugh at me, Therese, if I tell 
you.” 

“No! I will pity you.” 

“Then you shall know all; but you will laugh; 
I myself feel that the whole affair is preposterous, 
romantic, foolish.” 

“You are too reasonable for a lover; a love 
that has nothing in it preposterous, romantic, or 


Thou lovest ; 








foolish, is no longer love. “ But on with your 
story; was not my own wooing like a fairy tale.” 

‘*T will tell thee all, and thou shalt advise me; 
perhaps thou knowest the maiden.” 

“Then she cannot belong to Iceland.” 

‘No, Therese, to the city of Grauenburg.” 

“Where is that ? not certainly in Norway.” 

“ Thirty hours ride from here,—fifteen from the 
metropolis.” 

** And where have you met her?” 

“ No where.” 

“No where! So then, you are not acquainted 
with her t” 

“Yes, perfectly—she is an angel!” 

“ Now I comprehend you ; I hope she has not 
wings; and I presume she still inhabits this earthly 
vale of woe.” 

“She resides in Grauenburg. It is her heart, 
her mind, that has fascinated me, for she is neither 
fair nor wealthy.” 

“ Not fair! Oh that is nothing; you say you 
have never met, and if thy Donna is merely an 
ideal being, it remains with your fancy to make her 
fair or otherwise.” 

“She is pale and marked with the small pox.” 

“In Heaven’s name! how do you know? you 
have never seen her.” 

““ Never; but this is her likeness,” and Theo- 
dore drew from his bosom an ivory minature. 

Therese looked at it a long time; her brother 
had truly spoken. 

“ There are a variety of tastes,” said she at last, 
‘‘and some of them are, indeed, surprising, dear 
brother ; thy saint is certainly no beauty, but there 
is a look of amiability, which is rather attractive ; 
and that, no doubt, is what you love in this picture.” 

“No! no! I do not love any thing in this pic- 
ture ; but sit down on this sofa; it is yet early, 
and we can converse without interruption. You 
will be secret.” 

“ As a fish.” 

Therese seated herself, and Theodore began. 

“When our father died, now nearly four years 
since, thou knowest that, for the consolation of my 
mother, as well as ourselves, 1 composed a monody 
to his memory, and the music thereto. They were 
printed, and six months subsequently, I received a 
létter which came from a lady, signing herself 
Ottilia Wangen ; but you must hear the letter, that 
you may not falsely judge the maiden, and, saying 
this, Theodore drew from his desk the following 
epistle.” 

“ Sir: It is, perhaps, most unbecoming in me 
thus to address you; but pardon a maiden who, in 
the overflow of her gratitude, forgets, for once, 
what is due to propriety. You have saved my life ; 
I have lost my adored father! I leved him too well ; 
I became ill, my mind became deranged, and the 
physicians feared that my distraction would remain 
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incurable. My soul dwelt in dreams, and I wan- 
dered through a chaotic world, seeking the clear 
morning light, which I never could reach. Mach 
did I suffer. The realities that surrounded me I 
knew not, and the forms which I thought encom- 
passed me, glided about like spirits, and fettered 
and hindered me from reaching the holy light, the 
light of a better world. Once, in my deep sor- 
row, I heard music; I will only tell you it was the 
requiem you composed; Ah! you, too, have lost 
a father ; you too have suffered like myself. The 
music, which I believed came from heaven, en- 
tirely subdued me, I dissolved in tears, and as they 
fell, the deep anguish of my frozen heart, thawed 
beneath their genial influence, the winter world of 
my dream vanished, all became bright, and the 
morning red beamed nearer to me; the wandering 
spirit shapes transformed themselves into my weep- 
ing relatives ; fever ensued, but, through the usual 
remedies, I was easily cured. 

“But you, sir! you have saved me; your filial 
offering to the dead, recalled my soul from the dark 
midnight of mute, overwhelming, despairing mad- 
ness. Often since then, have I relapsed into deep 
sorrow, but even in my grief, I am happy. I live 
in your music, amid your reflections ; perhaps it is 
only a new mania. Be it so, my father deserved 
it all; ah! that my ashes were laid with his. These 
are the first lines I have written for one year; I 
made a vow, and now I have fulfilled it. I thank— 
only forgive me. 

Orrinia WanGeEN.” 

“This is not so bad,” said Therese smiling, 
“we women might possibly weep over such a let- 
ter as this, but you, with your stern souls, are more 
philosophical.” 

** One courtesy brought on another; could I be 
silent to the address of so loving, so sensitive a 
creature? I answered her letter, I mourned with 
her, I consoled her and myself. This drew a short 
answer from her; I wrote again, and we became 
engaged in so many questions and answers, that 
there appeared no end to our correspondence. Un- 
- consciously we won each others love, each new 
letter was a new step to confidence ; our spirits 
harmonized, and formed an union which differed 
wholly from all the common connections of life. 
For us was no worldliness, no selfishness, no pas- 
sion. If the dwellers in heaven loved, and told 
their love; their feelings and affections could not 
be purer than were our own. It is true, this spi- 
ritual communion, this pure love of soul, differs 
wholly from that which the world calls friendship, 
love, intimacy ; it is something unknown, differ- 
ent,—perhaps, as thou sayest, romantic; be it so, 
a name neither elevates nor degrades it; each feels 
it in his own way, and calls it after his own sensa- 
tions. Oh! Therese, this unknown Ottilia has 


ed. Ihave known many maidens, but none who, 
for an instant, could make me forget my charming 
invisible. What did I find among them all? Beings 
more bone and flesh than spirit; beings, the love 
of whom but fires the fancy and consumes the 
heart even when the torch of Hymen is but newly 
lighted. Beings who, after the first novelty of 
love has passed, dream only of coquetry, and think 
of the equipage and fortune of man, more than of 
his heart.” 

“‘ And who are not one jot better, or worse, than 
man,” interrupted the Landrathine ; “ I must mere- 
ly, in passing, remark to you, Theodore, that you 
are very rude, and remind you that you must not 
forget, while seated by your sister, that she is a 
woman; but I will allow you to proceed.” 

*T said but the truth.” 

** And I too, dear brother ; thou lovest the image 
thy fancy has created, and no spirit ; thou ravest, 
and in so doing, form no exception to the legion of 
lovers, who, year after year, and under every silver 
moon, rave of a new object. Believe me, Theo- 
dore, thou art no angel, as little is thy sainted Ot- 
tilia one; mankind has been the same from all 
eternity,—following the same round which power- 
ful nature compels them. What you imagine, have 
many others also fancied, and each bciieved him- 
self a remarkable being, who alone made the grand 
exception to all others of his kind. We are all 
wrong, only each one errs with regard to the other; 
but you understand not what I preach, Mr. Phi- 
losopher, and to do so, you must become a married 
man.” 

* And you, in your turn, do not comprehend me. 
Think what you will, I know Ottilia; you shall 
read her letters, and then you will change your 
opinion. Do you think I should love Ottilia less, 
if she were married? Do you think my affection 
for her would be diminished, if I this day stood 
before the altar with another ?”’ 

“*] mean that you are both enthusiasts, and en- 
thusiasm is a fire that must consume itself; rain 
but refreshes, the wind but increases its flames. 
And neither of you has ever felt any wish to see 
the other ?” 

“T, you know, travelled to the north of Europe, 
but we remained correspondents, and were always 
sincerest friends. Here is the copy of my letter, 
wherein I informed her of my departure, but it is 
too long ; I will read only the most important part, 
tbat you may become, in some measure, acquainted 
with the spirit of our friendship. 

—‘ But though I take along and distant journey, 
loved Ottilia, still I part not from thee. How part 
from that from which I cannot be separated? if 
thirty or a thousand hours, if a brook, or an ocean 
separate our persons, our souls still remain uni- 
ted. Distance can but delay the exchange of our 





taken from me all inclination for, all susceptibility 
to the charms of those with whom I am acquaint- 


feelings, we lose something, but not all; we are at 
least certain that our spirits are together, and let 
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us now, in the most solemn manner in which the 
lifeless lines of a letter can convey it, whisper to 
each other, ‘I love thee now and forever!’ Yes, 
Otillia, thou incomparable maiden, I love thee! 
Ah! permit me when I address thee, to use the 
simple familiar ‘ thou ;’ 1 am mistaken indeed if I 
have not raised the veil, which concealed the whole 
soul of Ottilia. I love only thee, think only of 
thee ; the farther I remove, the more strongly am 
I bound to thee ;—yes, Otiilia, be whom thou 
mayest, remain only what thou appearest to be. 
A prophetic spirit whispers me, that we shall meet, 
that I shall see thee, that we shall see each other ; 
Oh, beloved Ottilia! I tremble for that moment, I 
almost wish that it may never arrive. Ottilia, we 
are human, we are now happy in each other, but 
woe! if, when we meet, we should not please ; if 
we have involuntarily created an image in our 
thoughts, and find in each other something which 
our imaginations had not taught us to expect, shall 
we not then be the destroyers of our own happiness? 

‘‘ We love each other, we are united as brother 
and sister, the secret of our sympathy is known to 
us, our hearts are exhibited, without veil or con- 
cealment; think then, Ottillia, of our personal meet- 
ing for the first time—how then? We have never 
seen each other before, and we suddenly become 
strangers; I should not venture to approach the 
unknown form, which contains the fair soul which 
I love, and which loves me; the familiar ‘ thou’ 
which we use with the pen, would die unuttered 
on our lips, and we should find meeting hand to 
hand, far different from meeting soul to soul. 

‘‘ Ottilia, were we personally to see each other, 
it would be with us, as with two lovers, whose 
spirits meet in another world, under another form; 
we should see each other and still be strangers; 
I should ask if thine were the mouth from which 
spake the spirit I had loved ? and would you recog- 
nize in me the being I had before appeared to you? 

“Certainly our destiny, Ottilia, is a singular 
one; we, full of tenderness and truth, shun, with 
terror, the moment which all others anticipate 
with intense eagerness. We are spirits brought 
into contact, and who tremble for the body, that con- 
tains them; farewell Ottilia, if 1 dwell on this theme 
I shall grow melancholy.” 

Theodore ceased, and Therese laughed as she 
said, “ your spiritual love is a very charming piece 
of nonsense; but how did the spirit, Ottilia, bear 
thy absence; did it not become a little vexed ?” 

“‘T shall have to read you the whole of our vo- 
luminous correspondence ; but now sister, our time 
is too short; I will say but one word, and then I 
will go hence to Grauenburg ; | will see Ottilia, 
she does [not know that I have returned, nor do I 
intend that she shall, but she shall see without 
knowing me, for I will assume a false name. Her 
letters, though directed to Copenhagen, went always 
first to L., where dwells my friend Miller, who 


— 


forwarded them to me, wherever I might be, and 
he always sent her mine which were invariably 
dated from the same place.” 

““T perceive that your innocent spirits appear 
pretty well versed in maneuvering, but sir, you 
have not advanced quite so far as you suppose. 
You have called on me as adviser in your spiritual 
adventure, and I have therefore an inclination to 
be heard, and thou shalt take no step without my 
knowledge and approval. Thou art in my power; 
thou hast given me the address of thy unknown 
one; I have a messenger, and can write.” 

* Wilt thou betray me?” 

‘Thou hast met, Theodore, the fate of all great 
personages. ‘Thou must either be advised, or be- 
trayed; in the former case I will stand faithfully 
by you, but proceed cautiously, in order to go se- 
curely. ‘The happiness of thy life hangs upon 
what thou wouldst do precipitately. Thou lovest 
no maiden, only the created image of thy phan- 
tasy. Thy lordly highness knows not woman; our 
hearts must have something to engage them, it is 
absolutely necessary; thine ethereal Ottilia is a 
very different person in her home, from what she 
is in her letters, which are easily written, and as 
easily defaced. ‘This heavenly spirit, which has 
inspired you with such divine enthusiasm, eats and 
drinks like every other human being, aye, and 
thinks too of marriage, her mirror and the altar.” 

“In Heaven’s name! Therese, I beseech you, - 
you will drive me away.” 

“But believest thou truly, that the good Ottilia 
is composed entirely of air and light My heavens! 
why should not a maiden think of marriage? it is 
so natural: but we will not quarrel, I am out of all 
reason curious to hear, how Ottilia received the 
news of your departure, let me at least hear what 
she says on that point.” 

Theodore obediently opened his port-folio, but 
with a gloomy countenance, and read as follows: 

“You depart on your journey, and expect to be 
absent for two or three years; my beloved friend, 
how much will our correspondence be increased. 
[ do not permit myself to question your proceed- 
ings, but if I dared—I would not have it thus—my 
heart is used to deprivations. Ah, dear friend, 
would I were severed from all—would I were with 
my father! I am a poor creature, yet still possess 
too much ; I would leosen all my worldly ties, I have 
no longer the wish to win love, for I have not the 
courage to lose it. Go, and be happy,—you will 
be so: ah! my friend, you were an angel who de- 
livered me from darkness ; you have finished your 
good works, your letters abound in consolation and 
instruction ; you remain the same to me, that you 
appeared even in my terrible madness; my har- 
rassed spirit, with a sisterly tenderness, inclines 
itself to yours. What difference can it make 





where you abide? Write to me distant or near, I 
shall know then that you do not forget me, know 
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that, even in your hour of death, you will love me, 
and there is nothing that lives, that could cause 
me to become indifferent towards you. If we do 
or do not see each other in this world, it will be 
all the same at last: will it be a misfortune, should 
we die far apart, without ever having met? It will 
only be the history of two souls, which met in the 
vast universe, loved, made known their existence 
to each other, though separated, loved faithfully, 
without even beholding the form in which each 
one was enshrined. It is better so; you are now 
all to me, you would only become less, in attempt- 
ing to become more. If ever you marry show my 
letters to your wife, they will not make her jeal- 
ous. Go—and be happy—I remain ever thine,— 
we never can be annihilated. Lost to thee here, I 
shall brighten elsewhere, and ever, Theodore, for 
thee. I weep—wherefore am I thus miserable? 
I have one only pleasure, ever to think on thee—of 
this no one can deprive me, and when I no longer 
dwell in thought on thee, then I am no longer my- 
self, Ottilia.” 

* And is this thread spun any finer?” asked The- 
rese. ‘ 

“‘ Most assuredly ; we wrote frequently to each 
other, we felt that we were necessary one to the 
other; after many entreaties, she sent me her pic- 
ture—I dared not send mine in return, for she posi- 
tively declared she would not behold my likeness, 
no, not even my shadow. 

“Meanwhile she made no secret of her daily 
increasing interest in me; as time passed on, she 
became more cheerful, the remembrance of her 
father was less distressing, but she now began to 
tremble at the idea of my return home. ‘I be- 
seech you, Theodore,’ said she, in one of her last 
letters, ‘do not endeavor to see me, you would cru- 
elly, and with your own hand, destroy our elysium ; 
we can only be happy, while we remain as we are.’ ” 

“Truly,” said Therese, laughing, “ such a ro- 
mance, is really worth the trouble of carrying it 
through ; I do not understand this lady, but I doubt 
if a personal acquaintance would increase your 
happiness. Both deceive themselves, and each 
other ; your ideas and expectations are entirely too 
exaggerated ; we cannot conceal from ourselves, 
that, with all our spirituality, we are still creatures 
of flesh and bone. I'll wager that your fancy, (not- 
withstanding you have her miniature) presents to 
you a lovely maiden, beaming in roseate light; 
now, if thou really meetest in thine Ottilia only 
a sickly, sallow, nervous woman, who thinks of 
her writing desk, instead of her domestic duties, 
wouldst thou not bless thyself and turn away? I 
am not malicious, I only love thee too well, not to 
prepare thee, somewhat, for the disappointment, 
which must inevitably attend this whim of yours, 
and indeed, Theodore, I do not think that you, 
yourself, can anticipate much good therefrom. 


quaintance. Maidens will he maidens, and in cer- 
tain cases, have a most wonderful curiosity ; mean- 
while, I hold you to your word ; in a fortnight, I 
return with my husband to the Residence, you shall 
accompany us, and in order to prevent any ill-timed 
discovery, you shall take another name; we can 
easily hear from Grauenburg, and take our mea- 
sures accordingly; are you satisfied t” 

“Tam.” 

* Truly mamma,” said Therese to Frau Stoben, 
“there remains but one course, we must find Theo- 
dore a wife.” 

“That is true, my child,” answered the tender 
mother, “‘ but remember the Iceland letter.” 

“ Certainly, and for the very reason, that this 
correspondence will render him unhappy, must we, 
as quickly as possible, procure for him a diversion 
of ideas. We shall not fail to do this in the Resi- 
dence, where we will keep him, for two months at 
least, and I think we shall banish not only his pre- 
sent infatuation, but his thirst for travelling like- 
wise !” 

“Oh my child! couldst thou but accomplish 
this !” 

As soon as Frau Stoben had signified her wil- 
lingness that Theodore should depart for the Resi- 
dence, Therese hastened to her husband, and with- 
out the least scruple initiated him into Theodore’s 
mystery. The Landrath scarceiy knew what to 
think of this adventure of his brother-in-law, whose 
judgment and intellect he had hitherto held in high 
estimation, but had nothing to oppose to the plan 
of sending Theodore incognito to Grauenburg, in 
the hope of effecting his cure. 

A fortnight quickly elapsed, and Amos was or- 
dered to pack. ‘Oh, my master!” cried he, “I 
hope not for Iceland, letters are much cheaper here, 
the ‘air is milder, I should not this time return 
alive.” 

“‘ T shall not go so far,” answered Theodore, “ I 
accompany my brother-in-law ; but one thing you 
must promise me on your soul, Amos; you must, 
in future, tell no one how far we have travelled, 
or where to; you are to let no one know who I 
really am, but must give out that I am a distant 
relation of the Landrath Kulm: you are to’ call 
me Ludwig Hohenheim, and you are to remember 
this, till 1 withdraw my command.” 

Amos saw everything in order for his master, 
the party were seated in the carriage, and in a 
short time, our friends, with the exception of Frau 
Stoben, found themselves in the Residence, where 
the Landrath Kulm had an elegant establishment. 

Nearly three weeks had gone by, and still Theo- 
dore, or rather Ludwig, had never thought of going 
farther. ‘There were so many visits to make and 
receive, balls and banquets were continually ex- 
changed, the society was various and agreeable, 





She beseeches thee, not to seek her personal ac- 


and at the same time so well chosen, that a tone of 
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friendship and confidence, such as we meet with 
in a family circle, pervaded the whole, so that not 
only the balls, and the banquets, but the people 
themselves, were delightful. ‘The pleasure of this 
social life, had one great advantage for ‘Theodore, 
it never wearied, it only refreshed him, and he had 
not anticipated so much from his visit. He was 
always present at his sister’s parties ; soon, one of 
their most important members. Intelligent, well- 
informed and amiable, he quickly became a gene- 
ral favorite and felt himself happy—and yet— 

““What is the matter now, simpleton?” asked 
his sister when they were alone, for she never ad- 
dressed him thus in public, “ what troubles thee ? 
what is wanting to thy dissatisfied heart? Do we 
no longer please you ; or is it only thy discontented 
self?” 

“It is only my discontented self.” 

“My husband has news from his correspondent 
in Grauenburg.” 

“What writes he?” 

“Thou canst get the letter and see; Ottilia, the 
spirit, has travelled to Leipzig, and it is not known 
when she will return; there is mention too of a 
Saxon officer, to whom she is said to be engaged ; 
I advise you, therefore, as soon as you hear of her 
return, to go to Grauenburg.” 

‘She cannot be engaged.” 

“T have not read the letter, my husband men- 
tioned it to me, but be patient,” and Therese left 
the room; she returned, however, after awhile, 
with the letter in her hand, and found her brother 
sitting in his chair, in a most melancholy mood, 
his head sunk upon his breast. 

“ Good news,” cried she. In less than a week 
Ottilia will be here, she comes to visit some distant 
relations, and will pass through on her way back 
to Crauenburg.” 

Ludwig Hohenheim (for so we shall now call 
Theodore) took the letter, but laid it unread upon 
the table. 

“This does not please you then, you really 
plague me with your caprices, brother.” 

* Ah, sistér! do not be thus tormenting; I feel 
truly that I am a fool. Leave me, I pray, I will 
seek Ottilia, will see her, but I pray thee speak to 
me no more of her; can she after such oaths of 
eternal fidelity— 

“ Enthusiast! shall she for thy sake enter a 
cloister?” 

‘‘T cannot believe her unfaithful, she loved me, 
she cannot forsake me—and if she could—by Hea- 
ven! I would never trust woman again.” 

* Not even me, brother! for I am a woman in 
every sense of the word.” 

“ You torment me.” 

“ And the fair young widew, Von Saar, would 
you not trust her? You blush, Oh, Ludwig—Lud- 
wig, look to thyself before thou blamest another.” 





“1 do not dream: I would willingly.” 

“T tell you, sister, you are mistaken.” 

“Then there is her cousin, Fridoline Bernet,— 
were I a man, I should be puzz!ed which to choose. 
Fridoline dances like an angel, and, moreover, to 
the best of my belief, dances with no one more 
willingly than yourself.” 

“You are perfectly intolerable.” 

‘“* So were you yesterday evening ; was it polite 
not to address one word to me? and to go off with 
Fridoline to the theatre after having made an en- 
gagement with myself?” 

* But?’ — 

“ But, indeed! she was thinking of you, and 
you were dreaming of her, and meanwhile J was 
entirely forgotten ; indeed, sir, you deserve some 
punishment, but I will forgive you, if you should 
fall into the same error to day at the Frau Von 
Saar’s.” 

“T go not thither.” 

“ Ha! that would be beautiful ! She counts upon 

thee and expects thee to tea this afternoon in her 
garden ; we come later, but beware! she is charm- 
ing, and all the spirituality of thy invisible Ottilia 
will assist thee little.” And so saying Therese 
left the room. 
Ludwig Hohenheim was an altered man, and 
his sister knew it; at one time, he desired only to 
remain where he was, and then again, in his rest. 
less impatience, wished himself back in retirement 
with his mother. In his heart he bestowed on Ot- 
tilia the bitterest reproaches, yet he did not find her 
fickleness altogether displeasing. He became lost 
in a labyrinth of hitherto unknown thoughts ; since 
he had become acquainted with Ottilia, her name 
alone had filled his heart ; for three long years had 
he believed sacredly in her truth—ah! this belief 
had made him happy in Finland and in Lapland, 
and now here, in his home, in his beloved mother- 
land, even on the very way to see, to surprise her, 
to cast himself on her true and noble heart, now !— 
and there suddenlp arose, in his bosom, a wish—a 
thought, that would not be controlled. He sought 
to banish it; he read Ottilia’s tender letters, but 
the dimmed star of this sacred being was in its 
decline, and no endeavors could arrest its course. 
Another planet reigned and brightened in its place. 
Ludwig threw himself on an Ottoman and hid his 
face. It seemed as if Ottilia’s spirit stood before 
him, he heard it murmur her plaintive wish, ‘Oh! 
that I could break the ties that bind me to this 
world !” After some time, he recollected the letter 
of the Landrath’s correspondent in Grauenburg 
and hastily seized it: near the conclusion came the 
few lines relative to Ottilia. 

“‘T have the honor to inform you, that I myself 
am not particularly acquainted with the lady, she 
belongs to the literary set,—you understand me; 








“* What are you dreaming of, sister !” 








but she is highly born, and is at present in Leipzig, 
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where she has a relation, who is an officer in the 
Saxon service. In a few weeks, she will pay a 
visit to some relations who live in the Residence. 
1 will endeavor shortly to give you some further 
information.” 

“ Not a syllable here of betrothal! of falsehood ! 
that was Therese’s own invention ; she loves me 
yet! she is still true to’me!” sighed Ludwig, and 
walked slowly up and down the room. ‘“ And what 
does this pitiful creature mean by saying she ‘ be- 
longs to the literary set?’ Is a woman then con- 
demned to be only a species of upper servant? 
Who shall bound the intellectual powers of this 
oppressed sex t Man's sole vocation on earth is not 
in leathern apron or robe, with pen or plough to earn 
his daily.bredd, and as little is it woman’s only be- 
hest to be when maidens, playthings, when wives, to 
serve but asnurses. Woman's spirit looks to God 
and eternity as well as man’s; wherefore should 
they not rise, if their wings will bear them. It is 
a miserable thing, this degradation of Heaven’s 
fairest work ; this amiable Ottilia, a poor orphan 
flower, placed beneath the thistle’s leaves, blooms 
among weeds, unseen and unknown, and ah! like 
them to be trampled and destroyed !” 

While Ludwig thus resented the unfortunate 
plirase of the Grauenburg correspondent, a young 
lad entered the apartment and presented him with 
apacket. ‘“ The artist has sent these pictures to 
the Frau Landrathine,” said he, bowing, and im- 
mediately withdrew. 

The parcel contained several miniatures, first 
that of the Frau Von Saar, exactly like her, sweet 
and seducing as herself; then that of Therese, 
his sister—and then—then—Ludwig started, gazed 
more closely, blushed, trembled, his eyes filled 
with tears, and staggering to the ottoman, he sank 
with his burning forehead against the pillow, the 
unlucky picture pressed to his glowing lips. The 
kiss he gave to the cold glass, might surely be 
forgiven, for he scarcely knew what he did, while 
his heart beat as tumultuously as if he were com- 
mitting a sin. Ottilia, thy friend wavers! At this 
instant Therese returned; Ludwig knew it not, 
heard her not, while so still did he lay there, that 
she believed he slept. She placed her hand upon 
his shoulder, he started, she had taken the other 
two pictures from the table, and, amazed at his 
bewildered appearance, inquired, “ what is the 
matter t” 

* T am not well,” he stammered. 

“And in such good company too? have you ex- 
amined these likenesses ?” 

** No.” 

‘“* But the third, where is that of Fridoline Ber- 

net ? has the painter forgotten to bring it? 
“No,” and with averted eyes, Ludwig drew 
forth the picture from under his hand and gave it 


drathine, “it is Fridoline herself! and between 
ourselves thy sainted Ottilia, with her golden hair 
shining like a glory round her head, cannot com- 
pare with this lovely sinner with her chesnut curls.” 
Ludwig started up, but his sister seized him— 
“stop, I did not mean to be so wicked, can you not 
take a jest? give me a kiss this instant.” He 
kissed her. “ Now choose,” said she, and held 
behind her the pictures of the Frau Von Saar and 
Fridoline ; “ one of these I will give thee.” Lud- 
wig shook his head and smiled, “ no,” said he, and 
suddenly quitted the room. 

It was a warm evening in June, the sun was 
near its setting, and when Ludwig entered the 
summer house of the Frau Von Saar he found the 
company already assembled. During tea, the con- 
versation turned upon the goods and ills of life. 
Ludwig added his comments thereto, but he felt in 
no humor for exertion or argument, he knew not 
why—but we are better informed. Among the 
fair forms assembled there, one was missing, Fri- 
doline Bernet was away—no one had noticed her 
absence, and an old gentleman was the first to 
speak of her. 

“Where is she?” then inquired some one else. 

‘“‘ She went into the garden with the Herr Von 
Shau,” replied Frau Von Saar. 

“ A very charming young man, 
who sat at the card table. 

“He has profited very much by his travels,” 
again remarked the old gentleman. “ Let him tell 
you of the dangers he encountered in Paris during 
the reign of Robespierre. He beheld the fall of 
Charlotte Corday, and you cannot hear him relate 
that, without feelings of the deepest interest and 
sorrow.” 

“* How speaks he of the Corday *” asked a lovely 
blonde. 

“‘ With perfect ecstasy,” was the reply, “ and 
truly her heroism deserves admiration. Resolved 
to rid her country of a monster, she gloried in her 
Roman death. I am aware of all the reproaches 
and censures to which the deed of thdt noble mai- 
den has given rise, but her name must eventually 
be revered and hallowed by mankind.” 

The old gentleman involuntarily grew warm in 
his enthusiasm, and his earnestness communicated 
itself to the whole company, producing quite a 
fierce argument, at the head of which stood Frau 
Von Saar. Ludwig alone remained neuter: he stood 
in the circle, with gloomy brow and folded arms, 
and heard nothing of the disputants. ‘ So,” 
thought he, “she went with Herr Von Shau, and 
he is so very agreeable is he? and yet she knew 
that I was to be here, and she herself requested 
me to come early, and make no other engagement, 
and now she has gone with him—and yet only yes- 
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“Tt is she to the very life!” exclaimed the Lan- 
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instant, and then hastily rejoined her companions. 
Anon,—when the laughing and talking grew loud 
and general, did I not see her approach the place 
where I stood? good Heaven! and this was only 
coquetry! ah, Innocence! what form, what look 
must thou now assume, when coquetry takes thy 
shape only to betray! No—no—Fridoline is no 
coquette ; where is the harm of going into the gar- 
den, with any one ?” and as he finished this solilo- 
quy, he turned his back on the company and stood 
at the open door. 

“ She does not appear to tire of him very soon, 
truly I will not interrupt so tender a tete-a-tete, I 
might intrude at a most inconvenient moment,” and 
thinking thus, Herr Ludwig entered the garden and 
followed a path, leading among flowers and fruit 
trees. ‘‘ Why should I be thus interested? what 
matters to me her eager look-out for a husband ? 
no, mademoiselle, love whom you will, it makes 
little odds to me,” and he drew towards an opening 
in the hedge, and looked earnestly through, both to 
right and left, no doubt after the flowers. He was 
standing near a luxuriant rosebush, and broke off 
a beautiful rose, whose half opened bosom glowed 
with the richest carmine. ‘ How lovely!” he 
exclaimed ; “I will carry this to the Frau Von 
Saar, and will find a time when mademoiselle Ber- 
net is observing me to present it; she shall at least 
know she is not quite so near my heart as she be- 
lieves herself to be.” 

Our hero now proceeded through a kind of wil- 
derness, laid out after the English fashion, and fol- 
lowed a small path that led through the bushes to a 
high and rocky precipice and there sat alone Fri- 
doline Bernet. 


Who would not have pardoned that charming 
culprit, as she there reclined against a rock, 
shaded by the drooping ivy, and the flexile boughs 
of the alder, covered with its snow-white blossoms? 
any one but Ludwig, the unmerciful! ah! :. ~d per- 
haps at that instant she was thinking of him, who 
was without pity. There were no traces of Herr 
Von Shau. Ludwig determined to act as if he 
had not seen her, and turn into another walk; he 
did so and found himself standing suddenly and 
tremblingly before her. 

Fridoline was really frightened at his unexpected 
appearance, and Ludwig only followed his true 
feelings, when he stammered his apology for having 
alarmed her. 

“It is so delightful here,” she replied, “ that I 
had entirely forgotten myself.” 

“ And I am distressed to have brought you back 
from a fairer world.” 

“A fairer world? yes”—she paused,“ I was 
thinking on a friend.” 


‘om happy one has cause to be angry with 
me. 
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“No! we should not, in thoughts of the dis- 
tant, forget those who are near.” 

“Permit me to hope, I am among those who are 
thought of as near.” 

“So long as you would wish it to be so.” 

“Can you doubt that wish? Oh that I might 
prove it to you.” 

* You are very singular ; why give proof where 
there is no mistrust ?” 

“No mistrust !—you will then believe that I 
plucked this rose solely for you?” 

“T believe you willingly, and receive the proof.” 

Ludwig held out the flower to her, it trembled 
in his grasp, and as Fridoline timidly smiling look- 
ed her friend in the eyes and held out her hand to 
receive it, I know not whose fault it was, but the 
bud broke from the thorny stem, and fell to the 
ground between them.” 

Fridoline uttered an exclamation, and Ludwig 
stooped to pick up the fallen flower.” 

“An unlucky omen,” said the maiden with a 
smile. 

“Not for thee,” said Ludwig, “take thou the 
rose, I will myself retain the thorn.” 

“ Friends should sooner share them,” replied 
Fridoline.. 

“Thus will we do it then, for when the thorn 
wounds me, will you not consent to heal the 
wound ?” 

Fridoline was silent, but she placed her arm in 
his, and both went towards the rosebush, which 
grew in the garden walk. The way was short, 
and yet they were long in accomplishing it, for 
they often paused, and at last their glances met in 
one long look. The aspen and the weeping birch, 
moved by the evening breeze, waved gently over 
them—not a word was uttered, but Ludwig’s eyes 
said softly, ‘ I am already wounded by the thorns, 
wilt thou be my physician?” and Fridoline’s re- 
plied, “ traitor, you gave me not only the rose, the 
thorns are also mine.””’ They moved slowly on, a 
gentle gliding motion impelled them forward, so 
slowly, it was almost imperceptible. ‘The aspen 
and the birch still whispered sweetly above them, 
and they still lingered beneath their shadows ; they 
looked at each other, and then cast down their 
eyes, their souls communed ; for them was no hea- 
ven, no earth, nothing near, nothing distant, there 
was no present, no future. Arm in arm they gli- 
ded through the walks. So glide the happy spirits 
beneath the elysian palms. 

When they reached the rosebush, they paused 
again, and Ludwig longed to say “ Here, love, I 
plucked the rose for thee ; here I myself first felt 
the thorn,” while Fridoline thought, “Ah! how 
few the flowers, how numerous the thorns, and 
when the leaves fall to the mother-earth, the thorns 
only remain, and they endure ever, and survive all 





joy.” 
Her beautiful head drooped sorrowfully, and 
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a sigh trembled on her lip. Ludwig plucked 
a fresh rose, and agitated, as if committing high 
treason, took her hand, but a slight pressure from 
those delicate fingers, reassured him, and bowing 
down, he kissed them with rapture. The roses 
around appeared to him to glow with richer bloom ; 
he no longer felt the thorns—above him burned the 
evening heaven, and the branches of the trees, the 
shrubs and flowers, bathed in a roseate light, re- 
flected back its glories, and appeared to hallow the 
hour of happiness bestowed upon two mortal beings. 
They moved slowly on to join the guests, how 
gladly would they have remained in solitude! _ 

“Fridoline,” whispered Ludwig, softly. She 
answered not, but her arm leaned more heavily on 
his, and her name, pronounced thus for the first 
time, by his lips, sent the warm blood, with a new 
gush to the heart. The sweet sound, “ Fridoline,” 
was still ringing in her ears, when they reached 
the door of the summer house, and heard suddenly 
a loud voice behind them. ‘“ Herr Hohenheim, 
Herr Hohenheim, a letter from Iceland—a letter 
from Iceland.” Ludwig started, as Amos came, 
breathless, through the garden, holding up the 
aforesaid epistle. ‘* Fool,” said his master, as he 
hastened to meet him, “ why raise such a tumult ?” 
“* But see, sir, it comes direct from Iceland, only 
see !” 

Hohenheim recognized Ottilia’s writing and seal, 
but the letter could not have come at a more un- 
fortunate moment ; he grew pale and red, and has- 
tily retired, leaving Fridoline somewhat astonished 
at his abrupt retreat. “ From Iceland !” repeated 
she, turning to the honest Amos, who was gazing 
after his master, whose change of countenance he 
had observed. ‘“ Yes, Ma’amselle, from Iceland.” 

** Has your master any acquaintance there? You 
surely do not mean from Iceland ?” 

“Yes, madam, I do certainly mean from Iceland.” 

** Has your master ever been there ?” 

“Never in his life, madam, but you must not 
talk to him of such a thing, for he has the most 
intense desire to go there.” 

“T can scarcely believe that, it is a little too 
distant.” 

“ Hem! it is a mere walk for us, madam, we 
have been much farther.” 

* Who do you mean by we ?” 

“* Myself—only myself, madam.” 

** And your master of course ?” 

“ No madam—by no means.” 

“* How came your master to have a correspon- 
dent in Iceland if he has never been there ?” 

“* Hem—yes—this is the reason, my master is— 
is—my master is a very learned gentleman, and in 
Iceland,—there are high schools and learned men 
also, and they write to my master; I know all 
about Rome and Venice on the Adriatic sea.” 
And Amos, who was much puzzled by the questions 





of the young lady, made a low bow, and hastened 
away in pursuit of Hohenheim. He found him at 
the farthest extremity of the garden, and was or- 


dered to await his commands at the garden gate.’ 


Amos departed, and Ludwig threw himself on a 
broken bench; he read over Ottilia’s letter, at least 
three times, but we only extract a few sentences 
from many which made our friend tremble with 
emotion. 

“Theodore ! Theodore! I long for your return : 
forgive me—I am not what I formerly was, a dream 
this morning has changed me entirely. I feel as 
if I were intoxicated, despise me not, I love you 
unspeakably. To me thou hast ever appeared ex- 
cellent and good, far better than myself,—what 
more can I say—but that I love thee? Thou hast 
appeared to me ina dream, I met thee on the shores 
of thy northern ocean, among the dark rocks, 
thou hast described to me so often in thy letters. 
The heavens blazed with the bluish red of the 
northern lights, and the stars gleamed but dimly 
in the fiery horizon. I trembled with a secret fear, 
I longed for some living being ; Theodore, | have 
seen thee, thy arms were around me. Ah, mock 
me not! I ama dreamer, I was so even in my 
childhood, and was but too happy in my world of 
fancies and imaginations, more so than in the real 
one; in that I found peace, and youth and love, in 
this I met only perishing beauty, and perishing art. 
Return—I will see thee. Shall I die without 
having known the man who is so inexpressibly dear 
to me t who saved my life. I will love thee asa 
sister, be thou my brother. I shudder, for I feel 
that my hopes are doomed to wither, my wishes 
to bloom, but bear no fruit. Alone, amidst earth’s 
millions, I seek for a happier planet; no, Theo- 
dore, I ought never to meet thee ; oh! that my guar- 
dian angel had extinguished my torch of life, even 
while I dreamed of thee.” 

Ludwig was beside himself; he wept, he kissed 
the letter, ‘* no, Ottilia,” cried he, “ no, thou celes- 
tial innocence! I will never forsake thee, I will 
see thee, I will never forsake thee,” and he has- 
tened to the garden gate, where Amos awaited him. 

“Amos, pack my port-manteau, and bespeak 
port horses—to-morrow, at four o’clock, we travel 
forth.” 

* ‘To-morrow! at four o’clock!” cried Amos, 
putting on a very long face. 

“That is delightful!” said the Landrathine, who 
jast then entered the garden accompanied by her 
husband, and who had overheard her brother’s direc- 
tions. “No, Herr Hohenheim, you go not so 
quickly,” and with these words she seized his arm 
and drew him into the summer-house. 

“Thou hearest, Amos?” called out Ludwig. 

“Thou hearest not, Amos, upon my responsi- 
bility,” said the laughing Therese. 

“T must go, indeed I must,” said Ludwig, “ I 
will go to Leipzig.” 
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“Only think,” said Therese, as she drew him 
towards the circle of guests, “only think, Herr 
Hohenheim will leave us in the morning, and has 
ordered post horses for Leipzig.” 

The whole company rose unanimously and sur- 
rounded poor Ludwig—beseeching him with prayers 
and entreaties to remain. Fridoline alone stood 
quietly at a distance, and ventured not among the 
petitioners. They spared no caresses, no threats, 
each and all had so much to say to him, that there 
appeared to be a contest among them, who could 
use the most flattery, the most eloquence. 

“That Iceland letter is to blame for this,” said 
the Frau Von Saar with a most mischievous smile, 
“ who knows from what beloved hand it comes?” 

“A letter from Iceland!” said the amazed The- 
rese, “ how so? when? where?” 

“Amos announced it,” answered the young 
widow. 

This produced a new storm, but Ludwig remain- 
ed unmoved, and adhered to his resolution of de- 
parting in the morning. ‘There was now a general 
call for the Iceland letter, and their mischievous 
mirth had risen to a great height, when the an- 
nouncement of supper induced them to postpone 
the cause till after that important meal. 

Each gentleman selected a lady and led her 
across the garden to the house. Ludwig, however, 
remained leaning against the window, till remark- 
ing that Fridoline was left without an escort he 
silently offered her his arm. 

They had proceeded but a few steps, ere Frido- 
line, disengaging herself from him, took out her 
handkerchief, and pressed it to her eyes; Ludwig 
bent over her, ‘‘ You weep,” said he with an un- 
certain voice. She answered not. He attempted to 
take her hand, but she withdrew it, and said, “ I 
pray you leave me, Herr Hohenheim.” 

“ Are you angry with me dearest ?” 

“ No.” 

“Do you also wish me to give up my journey 
to-morrow ?” 

“No, by all means go to-morrow—to-night.” 

“ And is it then a matter of indifference to you ?” 

“No, yet go, indeed you must, it will be plea- 
sant to me, very pleasant.” 

“ Well, since it is so agreeable to you, I will go; 
Oh! Fridoline, would I had never known you. Iam 
most unfortunate, you know not how I am situated ; 
Iam very, very unhappy. The thorns indeed are 
mine; I must depart, my destiny calls me, I am 
deceived through my own folly, an extraordinary 
caprice of fate has destroyed me; I make thee 
but one prayer Fridoline, only one, do not think me 
false, continue in my absence to cherish at least a 


Still no answer. 
“ Look on me,” continued he, in a supplicating 
voice : then after another pause, “are you indeed 


Fridoline let her hands fall from before her face. 
At this instant, the full moon bursting through the 
scattering clouds, shed her mild glance through 
the twilight of the trees, shrubs and flowers, and 
over the fair form of Fridoline, as she stood like a 
gentle angel before him, her eyes fixed on him, 
their glances full of love and grief, “*Go and for- 
ever,” said she, after awhile, “go and be happy.” 
“ No, Fridoline ! that I can never be.” 

* And I”—she could say no more. 

“T remain, I go not,” cried Hohenheim, as with 
tears in his eyes he pressed Fridoline suddenly to 
his heart. She looked in his face, beheld his 
tears, “dear Hohenheim, I pray you go, you must, 
you shall, [ pray you go, or if you will not”— 
“Speak on Fridoline.” 

“Then must I myself depart.” 

“And wherefore t can you not endure my pre- 
sence? will you not look on me? how have I 
angered you thus ?” 

** You have not angered me, Hohenheim, never, 
but this must not be: remain till Sunday evening, 
it will only be three days longer; then I| also go: 
ask me not why, mention it not tothe guests—will 
you promise me ?” 

*T will.” 

** And you stay till Sunday evening ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

She gave him her hand, he pressed it to his 
heart, and they rejoined the company. 

[ To be continued. ] 





THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


BY MARY E. HEWITT. 


O’er a bright blooming isle in the far Indian seas, 
Soars aloft a gay bird, in the face of the breeze— 
Soars aloft, while the air with his glad voice outrings, 
As the wind rushing by smooths his gossamer wings. 


Away through yon ether thy pathway doth lie, 

High upward, and onward, brave bird of the sky! 
He who guideth the tempest, aid to thee doth impart, 
Giveth force to thy pinion, and strength to thy heart. 


Where the strong-plumed eagle soars up and away, 

Mong the bright clouds of morning, thy mates are at play; 
Then mount thee in gladness! swell thy clear notes on h:gh— 
Ah! why hast thou wandered thus down from the sky ? 


Thy gay wing is drooping, thy plume wears a stain, 
Thou hast stooped thee to earth—thou may’st ne'er rise 
again ! 
How like is the spirit that soars to be free, 
In its flight—in its fall, oh, thou bird! unto thee. 
New-York. 





SHE 1S THE LAST. 


She is the last of all that God 
Hath given to our hearth, 

Two brothers sleep beneath the sod, 
They perished at their birth ; 

Ah! fondiy did we hope that she 





so displeased with me ?” 


Would live through her sweet infancy. 
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She is the last, and there she lies, 
Beneath the locust tree. 

We've Jaid to rest with streaming eyes 
The last of all the three: 

We've heaped the clay above her breast, 

And left her sleeping with the rest. 


She is the last,—-we give her up, 
With silent lips, to Heaven : 
Submissively, we take the cup, 
*Tis bitter, but ’tis given ; 
Enduring still, with faithful trust, 
We yield our last hope to the dust, 





TOGA CIVILIS TO AN * OFFICIAL MILITARY SEAMAN,”? 


ON THE RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


August 28th, 1843. 
To THE Epitor or THE Sov. Lit. MessENGER. 

Dear Sir :—I have just read “a reply to Toga 
Civilis,” contained in the “ Messencer,” for Au- 
gust, which I hasten to remark upon, although I 
presume any communication now made must reach 
you too late to appear in the number for September. 

The writer of the “reply” misrepresents my 
views on the subject under consideration, not in a 
single particular, but in every respect and gene- 
rally ; and presuming he loves truth better than suc- 
cess in a bad cause, I will endeavor to point out 
what I believe to be the errors into which he has 
fallen. Notwithstanding the gentleman shows some 
irritation of feeling, and occasionally soothes it by 
a flippant and perseonal allusion to my vanity, bad- 
spirit, rudeness to captains, querulousness, &c., 
and although he complains of my verbal criticisms, 
and finds it a fault that I quoted Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, (and I quoted accurately too!) I will let it 
all pass. If he had overturned a single position or 
important assertion, made by me, I really believe 
he would have done the cause of the Surgeons in 
the Navy more injury, and himself more credit, 
than by gratifying himself in personal attacks upon 
myself, or Dr. W. P. C. Barton. Thus far, in 
spite of its effort, the exercise of his wit has proved 
to be a harmless amusement; I shall offer no ob- 
jection to his indulging in a pleasure so innocent 
as this seems to be. 

I am proud of the notice an “ Official Military 
Seaman,” has taken of my tiny effort ; and, if per- 
fectly agreeable to you, Mr. Epiror, I shall be 
most happy to discuss the differences of opinion 
existing between us. If he prove me to be in 
error, I will cheerfully acknowledge it, and profit 
by his instruction; but let us avoid personal epi- 
thets and citations from witty authors in foreign 
tongues, for we may not be equally expert in the 
use of such weapons; a rifleman, with choice of 
distance, ought not to match himself against a 
small-swords-man. 





———— 





In his “reply,” the gentleman has not offered a 
single tenable objection to any position I have as- 
sumed. He has not “ come to his feet” in a cool 
and candid spirit ; but he has permitted prejudice or 
ignorance to warp his views and lead him to utter 
sophistry for argument. His attacks upon the not 
much loved medical chief I care not for: that 
person will meet his deserts one of these days, (if 
he has them not at this moment,) but the injury 
he has done will not be soon repaired. ‘The medi- 
cal corps of the Navy, however, is not and should 
not be made responsible for his acts: in justice, we 
ought to look to the power that appointed and sus- 
tained him. 

There is evidently an attempt made by the au- 
thor of the “ reply,” to convey the idea that Dr. 
Barton is the originator of the discontent existing 
in the medical corps; that there is not the smallest 
cause for complaint in any respect by the medical 
corps, and in support of this view we are told, 
(page 457) but untruly told, “ it is the delightful pri- 
vilege, and even blessing, of the Surgeon of a ship- 
of-war, that he moves in a path of duty, where no one 
has either the desire or the capacity to interfere, 
and that he is thus exempted from a participation 
in the personal conflicts, jealousies and annoyances, 
that beset the subject of an ever present and active 
military rule,” implying that the Surgeon ts not 
‘“‘the subject of an ever present and active military 
rule :” it is also charged that the medical corps, 
(part of it, at least?) by the prompting of this same 
unfortunate chief, is striving to attain entire inde- 
pendence of all military rule and subordination— 
that it is selfish and striving to advance itself at the 
expense of all other grades, and finally, that it is 
hostile to the whole service without motive. 

In support of these serious charges, the gentle- 
man has not alleged a single fact or circumstance 
in proof, and has totally failed to show that his 
statements, that is, opinions, are even plausible. 

The truth presents a different picture. Very 
many members of the medical corps have per- 
formed duty, both ashore and afloat, without meet- 
ing many obstacles from commanders of vessels, 
and have deservedly gained the approbation of all 
with whom they were associated. No one, per- 
haps, manifested any desire to interfere in the path 
of their duty; and we have heard “ Official Mili- 
tary Seamen” take credit to themselves on this 
point, in language something like this—* When- 
ever the Surgeon reported to me that any thing 
was necessary for the sick, it was instantly granted 
and got, if money would procure it—if he said it 
was necessary to send a man to a hospital, he had 
it his own way.” This is emphatically true, and 
how lowly sunk must humane feeling be if it were 
untrue: humanity to his patients is advanced to 
prove that the Surgeon himself has no reasonable 
wish ungratified ! It may be remarked here, that if 
there be one trait of character more strongly raarked 
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than another, among “ Official Military Seamen” 
afloat, it is their disposition to comfort and succor 
the sick. Surgeons, who have cruised much, know 
how unexceptionable the custom is to furnish deli- 
cacies to the sick from the officers’ stores. If a 
balance were struck between credits of this kind, 
and the unholy charges contained in the infamous 
“ liquor circular,” the Navy Department would be 
deeply in debt. 

To return to the point—the kindness of officers, 
in aiding the Surgeon to procure appliances for the 
relief of their suffering shipmates, certainly has 
little bearing upon the question of the Surgeon’s 
personal rights and privileges—it would not be 
urged, that, because the public store-rooms of the 
ship contain all the tools the exercise of his trade 
requires, the carpenter himself is enviably situated ! 

Military subordination, on duty, was not, and is 


nothing as a right; while all in the vessel, whether 
above or below him, have rights which can be al- 
ways sustained on the ground of law or usage. 

The frequent occurrence of instances, showing 
the want of rank in a naval or military community, 
created a dislike to the sea-service and a discon- 
tent in the minds of most Medical officers, which 
was not lessened by comparing their own with the 
situation of their professional brothers, either in 
other services or in ourownarmy. On the neces- 
sity of an established rank, and of the justice of 
claiming to be placed on an equal footing with 
Medical officers of the army in this respect, the 
corps became gradually unanimous in opinion. The 
want of a head, a representative of the corps, had 
long been felt; and a majority of the corps be- 
lieved, that the interests of the country would be 
advanced by the creation of the office of “ Sur- 


not offensive ; nor has much complaint been made| geon General of the Navy,” and years past, Con- 


on the score of physical privations. Medical offi- 
eers, in the Navy, are placed in a position to see 
men, not unfrequently inferior to themselves in 
every mental accomplishment, pass them, by be- 
coming lieutenants, by becoming commanders, by 
becoming captains—time advances all their asso- 


gress had been asked to create it, and many be- 
lieved this must be the first step towards improving 
the position of Surgeons in the Navy. This pro- 
ject, however, was most wantonly, furiously and 
insanely opposed by the very man, who was (care- 
fully t) “ selected” “ from among sixty Surgeons of 


ciates, but leaves them fixed. ‘They are denied|the Navy,” to fill the office the moment it was in- 


assimilated rank, “ a distinction purely nominal ;” 
and for the want of it they are obliged to submit in 


stituted, although he declares in an address “ To the 
House of Representatives,” (Feb. 28, 1843,) that it 


silence to all the outward demonstrations of social| is an office “ he neither sought, wished for,” nor ap- 
inferiority, in a community where the apartment] proved*—and his sentiments remain unchanged. 


slept in, the place occupied at table, the precedence, 


The corps was disappointed : the Navy has been 


(or in their case sequence,) in leaving and entering | disgusted by the mental antics of this chief who 
a ship, the place of promenade on deck, and even|has neither the sympathy nor approbation of his 


the fashion and decoration of his clothes, are defi-| corps. 
nitely determined by the grade or rank of every 
man on board. This community is chiefly made 
up of men who are drilled from youth upwards to 
these aristocratic distinctions; they are taught to 
read a man’s worth, officially, by the buttons and 


bullion on his coat, and to respect him accordingly. 


Even in creating the Bureau of medicine 
and surgery, a stamp of inferiority was set upon 
the whole corps, if not upon the whole medical 
profession; its chief was assigned a salary of a 


* The reasons why he did not wish the office, are, per- 
haps, contained in the following extract, from “ a polemical 


This is truly the very foundatoin of discipline. But remonstrance against the project of creating the new office 


the medica] officers are admitted to this aristocracy, 
at an average age of, perhaps, four and twenty ; 


of Surgeon General in the Navy of the United States,” 
addressed to the naval committees of both houses in Con- 
gress, “by William P. C. Barton, M. D., a senior Surgeon 


they have been cast in the faith of democracy, and |in the United States Navy,” &c. &c. 


have stiffened in the mould—they cannot bend and 


“ Should this dynamic office be created, with all its spe- 


are not readily taught to feel socially inferior to ciously projected utilities, it and its incumbent will soar 
o 


their new corapanions, who treat them as inferior 
members of the aristocracy, because their buttons— 


like the balloonist, by inflation and the levity of the air 
within, to a great height. On its first rising, the community 
would gaze at it in wonderment— commend the boldness of 


hieroglyphics of the military profession—do not/| the aeronaut who could venture to ascend in so fragile and 
indicate any rank whatever. To be without rank unsubstantial a machine. He will soar still higherand higher, 
in the midst of an aristocracy is worse than being until he shall become dimly seen in reduced dimensions, 
without money any where; it is the misfortune of ond ee feete Se, te seen Pome visas 


medical officers to feel themselves worthy of a 
nearer approach to social equality with their fellow 


instruments, advantages, life-preserving apparatus and all— 
in clouds of disappointment. The gazers would disperse 
and he be not heard of again, unti] we should learn, by the 


servants of the people. But medical officers have | public prints, that he had precipitately descended, after many 


no rank. 


Every privilege depends upon the cour- and precarious attempts to direct his baloon on a straight 


tesy of their associates; and if the Surgeon be course in his aerial voyage, at a place of landing, far distant 
, 


fortunate in his shipmates, he may have no cause to 
complain, but if not, he will break the bread of 


from its rise, or perhaps that he shall have met with inju- 
ries, or loss of property or life, in the venturesome feat,” 
Believing in his own prophecy, he was too modest to wish 





bitterness till the end of the cruise. He holds to exemplify its truih in his own person. 
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thousand dollars a year less than the salaries of 
the coérdinate bureaux of the Navy Department. 
To call attention to this invidious distinction, a 
memorial was addressed to the Secretary of the 
Navy, signed by all the Medical officers who were 
at home ; and how strongly the corps felt this dis- 
tinction is shown by the simple fact, that the ma- 
jority of the signers-of that paper were personally 
hostile to the very man who was to be earliest bene- 
fitted by the success of their petition. 

Now, when the voice of the corps just begins to 
make itself heard, and its cries are responded to 
by the sympathy of the whole profession ; when it 
asks fur what cannot be reasonably denied—to be 
placed on a level with the army Medical Corps,— 
after it has won applause in all quarters, and re- 
ceives it liberally from the hand of its warm oppo- 
nent, (the author of the “reply,”) its members are 
denounced as “ disorganisers,”’ as selfish, and are 
falsely charged with secking their own advance- 
ment at the expense of the whole Navy. We are 
told to be content; and to make us so, we are 
praised, flattered, threatened, and appealed to in 


all ways. But I tell the gentleman it is vain: we 
must have a hearing ; and after we have been pa- 


tiently heard, we will abide the decision—not of 
the Navy alone—but of the nation. 

Does the gentleman think that medical service in 
the Navy is so very popular, in the profession, that 
it will be always in demand? How many resigna- 
tions are now taking place ? Is the gentleman aware 
that of the five to whom commissions of Assistant 
Surgeon have been recently sent, three only have 
accepted ! Unless there is reform, the Medical Corps 
cannot be kept filled by properly qualified men ; and 
the result will be the destruction of the system of 
examinations, there will be no standard of qualifica- 
tion, and it requires very little discernment to fore- 
see who will be the sufferers, or who will become 
to sea-officers “ the companions of their minds and 
the guardians of their health.” 

Of the importance of a highly qualified corps of 
Medical officers for the Navy there can be no 
doubt ; nor is there much difficulty in devising the 
means of obtaining and of keeping such a corps. 
Offer as easy a position as proper discipline will 
permit and an adequate pay to tempt poor men of 
talent from the beaten professional course, and the 
mnatter is accomplished, provided always that the 
Boards of Examination carefully discharge their 
duties to the government. 

But let us examine more closely some of the 
positions and assumptions of an “ Official Military 
Seaman.” 

The “ reply” states that the paper of Toga Ci- 
vilis “ places in open view the new and alarming 
hostility which some members of the Medical Corps 
of the Navy, under the guidance of its present 
representative, the head of the Medical Bureau, 
have imbibed towards the sea-officers of the ser- 





vice—a hostility without reason or provocation ; 
and which, it may be remarked here, is not likely 
of itself to advance the views or interests of those 
who take it as a principle of action.” (Page 452 
of Messenger.) 

This is error, and some may be disposed to cha- 
racterize it by a stronger term. I do not believe 
that any members of the Medical Corps entertain 
hostile feelings, recent or old, against “ the sea-of- 
ficers of the service,” in the sense here implied, 
and I have some doubt whether the writer himself 
seriously entertains such a notion. But, the Sur- 
geons of the Navy have long felt, there is some 
undisclosed reason, perhaps of a personal nature, 
why their claims to consideration, on several occa- 
sions, when Regulations have been proposed, have 
been unceremoniously and disrespectfully cast 
aside. This very “paper” is a fair specimen of 
the sneering tone of the replies heretofore made to 
their petitions for amendment. The Surgeons ask 
for nothing that is calculated to injure any one 
grade in the Navy, or in any respect lessen disci- 
pline ; but they cannot be persuaded that it is ne- 
cessary for the interests of the Navy generally, or 
any grade or grades, that they alone of all classes 
in the Navy should remain without rank or per- 
sonal rights and privileges, and continue to receive 
every thing as a personal favor from the Captain or 
first Lieutenant of a ship; a Medical officer was 
once told by a captain, in reply to a petition he 
preferred at sea, to have a place assigaed him to 
sleep, (stating that midshipmen occupied the state- 
rooms, usually occupied by officers of his grade, 
and that he was obliged to sleep on deck or in the 
beds of officers while they were on watch,) that he 
had all the law allowed him—*“ show me, sir, any 
Regulation which entitles you to a room, and you 
shall have it—if you do not like your situation you 
may write to the Secretary of the Navy, but don’t 
trouble me any further on the subject.” Yet, your 
correspondent tells his readers that “‘no one has 
either the desire or the capacity to interfere” with 
the Medical officer “in a path of duty.” Tell your 
correspondent that it happened once: a Fleet Sur- 
geon, a man much loved and universally respected, 
on account of his official as well as his private 
qualities, was directed by the commander-in-chief 
to visit a vessel of the squadron on special duty. 
He reported the Commodore’s order and requested 
the first Lieutenant (now a commander) to give 
him a boat to enable him to obey it. The “ Offi- 
cial Military Seaman,” replied, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “ I have just ordered a boat for the ward- 
room steward, and you can take a seat with him.” 
The Surgeon declined the honor, not that he ob- 
jected to sitting in a boat with the ward-room 
steward, but there was something annoying in be- 
ing associated in “a path of duty” with a ser- 
vant. ‘Theseaman rejoined, “ Then sir, I shall give 
you no other boat.” At this moment, the Com- 
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modore appeared on deck, and the Surgeon stated 
that Mr. refused to give him a boat, unless 
he would share it with the steward. “Give the 
Doctor a boat, sir.” It may be well to state, there 
was no personal unkindness existing between these 
gentlemen ; on the contrary, they had been friends. 

I must add for your information, Mr. Editor, that 
“the first” would not have said the same thing, 
either to a Commander or a Lieutenant, or asso- 
ciated anv “ Official Military Seaman,”—TI am glad 
the gentleman likes this appelative—* in a path of 
duty,” with a ward-room steward; and I humbly 
believe that the Fleet Surgeon would have been 
spared, on that occasion, had there been an assimi- 
lated or correlative rank established for Medical 
officers. Itis such instances that has driven Medi- 
cal officers to seek for the establishment of laws 
and Regulations to protect them from the annoy- 
ance of the petty exercise of petty tyranny; and 
when they see an attempt made, either wilfully or 
through ignorance, to fasten upon them the “ abuses 
of the service,” can you be surprised if they re- 
sist, even at the cost of being charged with “ a hos- 
tility, without reason or provocation”’ “ towards the 
sea-officers of the service.” Instances of a simi- 
lar character can be cited, almost without number ; 
yet your correspondent assures you, “ any complaint 
of former ill-treatment comes with a bad grace from 
Medical officers,” (page 458.) Why? Because, 
says “an Official Military Seaman,” “ They were 
the first to have their pay increased, and the double 
examination, regulated by their own will, gives se- 
curity and permanency to the honor and intelli- 
gence of the corps.” Does the gentleman really 
think, because they were the first to obtain from 
the representatives of the people, a very small ad- 
dition to an almost contemptibly small pay, they 
should bear ill-treatment in silence, whether pre- 
sent or past—or does he think they should submit 
to injustice, because they pointed out and secured 
the way of making the Medical Corps honorable 
and intelligent, by causing Medical officers to be 
twice examined before receiving the commission of 
Surgeon, and consequently securing for the “ Offi- 
cial Military Seamen” and others in the Navy, 
when sick and hurt, efficient professional assis- 
tance—not only that, but protecting them from the 
fatality, ever following in the track of ignorant 
(misnamed) physicians. Because they have done 
this, they are called upon to submit, nay, not only 
so, but to submit guzeély to injustice from the very 
men who are most benefitted by their successful 
efforts to elevate the standing and increase the in- 
telligence of medical men in the Navy! 

The second paragraph of the “reply,” gives us 
some very significant information in regard to the 
formation of these said Rules and Regulations; 
and of course this information is to be relied on, for 
the reason, that an “ Officia! Military Seaman” 
speaks as if he himself were present and took part 





in the formation of these Regulations, or he speaks 
under instruction of some one who was there. 

“This Board was informally called together, by 
the honorable Secretary of the Navy, for the pur- 
pose of revising the Rules, &c.,” previously pre- 
pared by himself and the Attorney General of 
the United States. ‘‘In the progress of their re- 
vision, the Board found it more convenient, with 
the consent of the Department (Qu? Secretary,) 
to adopt a new, (the present) form.” 

Again, says the “ reply,” “ when the Board con- 
cluded to enter upon its duties, it was immediately 
observed and regretted, that no Surgeon was pre- 
sent—(why *) but, upon inquiry, it was ascertained 
that the chief of the Medical Bureau was prepar- 
ing a system of Rules for the government of his 
own corps. The Board would have preferred the 
personal codperation of an intelligent, sea-going 
Surgeon.” 

The “ Reply” further states that the Secretary of 
the Navy approved of the labors of the Board and 
recommended its work to the protection of Con- 
gress, and urges this as a reason why every body 
should be content with the Rules and Regulations 
thus prepared; and the Secretary thought they 
must be good because the Board approved of its 
own work !—at least so he says in his report—but 
the reply says, ‘the members of the Board were 
desirous, that the code drawn up by them should 
be suspended for another year, in order that the 
accumulation and comparison of professional opi- 
nions might improve what they had done in a short 
time, and under the pressure of other duties.” 

In his report to the speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Secretary does not mention 
the Attorney General as having participated in 
drawing up the Rules and Regulations, but he says, 
distinctly, that “‘ the code now presented is the re- 
sult of their labors, (the Board) conjointly with my 
own”—but the reply says, “the Board found it 
more convenient to adopt a new form.” 

The reply tells us there was no Surgeon on the 
Board, and it was regretted ; but the Secretary de- 
clares “the different grades of the service were 
engaged in this duty,” adding, “the fact that the 
Rules and Regulations, as now presented, are ap- 
proved by all of them, affords a strong presumption 
that they are right.” 

Besides the contradiction of the parties quoted, 
it is worth remarking the manner of obedience 
accorded by the high functionaries of the land to 
the joint resolution of Congress, dated 24h May, 
1842. One of them, delegated his share of the 
work to four others, in opposition to the implied 
will of Congress on this subject, as expressed in 
the debate on the proposition for a mixed commis- 
sion, and the other one, as far as report goes, neg- 
lected the subject altogether. It may not be alto- 





gether out of place to ask here, what Has become 
of the answer to a resolution of Congress, (session 
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1841-2,) calling upon the Navy Department for a 
statement of the total amount of sea and shore 
duty performed by every officer in the Navy * 

We have been assured that the Secretary had not 
read the code prepared by the Board, when !:is re- 
port went to Congress, and that he afterwards ex- 
pressed his disappointment in it—and we were led 

Sirmly to believe that all the lead pencil writing in 

Dr. Barton’s code was done by the Board. Since 
the statements, both written and verbal, touching 
the action of this board and others on the Regula- 
tions are so contradictory, I am willing to suspend 
my judgment until satisfied of the correctness of 
my information. 

It is a republican doctrine that the public acts of 
public men are open to public discussion, for ap- 
proval or condemnation. Official position ought 
not to sanctify either the errors or crimes of men, 
unless we admit the practical truth of the assertion, 
“‘ A saint in crape is twice a’saint in lawn.” The 
bare fact of a man being either sailor, saint or Sec- 
retary, should not protect him from ridicule or re- 
buke, if, unfortunately, his conduct merit either. 
What! shall a Secretary deliberately tell Congress 
what he ought to know was incorrect, and no man 
be permitted, even in self-defence, to point out the 
error t 

The members of that Board, we are told, con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that they left 
the Medical Corps precisely where they found it— 
never was a Board more easily consoled—its sin is 
of omission. ‘“‘ We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done,” they may truly re- 
peat in concert; and “it may enlighten some of 
your readers to learn” that the only grades in ser- 
vice, contented with the proposed Regulations, are 
those of Captain and Purser—‘ the sword and 
purse”—and there are a good many of both these 
who are not entirely satisfied. 

We confess “ it would be impossible for the au- 
thors of those complaints (Surgeons) to show that 
the grade to which they belong, has suffered in any 
one respect, however trifling, or lost any portion of 
their rights, privileges, dignity or independence, 
which the permanent usages of the service have 
sanctioned :” we confess this, because the usages of 
the service have never permitted Medical officers 
to hold rank, rights, privileges or independence, 
and in many instances their personal, individual 
dignity alone has screened them from many annoy- 
ances—we confess it in humiliation that the posi- 
tion of Medical officers in the Navy, as far as rank, 
rights, privileges or independence are concerned, 
cannot be worse. They are now at the mercy and 
discretion of men whose leading trait is not per- 
haps forbearance; and, though we have a personal 
knowledge of many “ Official Military Seamen,” 
who, like the author of the “ reply,” are too chival- 
rous, too generous, too gentlemanly to abuse the 
power entrusted in their hands, yet the author of 


the “ reply” will not deny there have been, and may 
again be exceptions. 

Your correspondent tells us the Board was “ aware 
of the morbid sensibility which, unhappily, at pre- 
sent affects a part of the Medical Corps.” I think 
that it is only a very small part of the corps that is 
free from this condition, which he somewhat sneer- 
ingly denominates “ morbid sensibility,” and it is 
not likely to be cured by the treatment received at 
the hands of an “ Official Military Seaman.” I 
respectfully suggest, if he would imitate Sgana- 
relle, (the clown in the French play he refers to, 
who was forced to prescribe in spite of his own 
honest protest,) and make himself acquainted with 
the cause and remove it, he would be more likely 
to succeed than by laughing or sneering at the dis- 
ease, or the patients. If we should take the “ re- 
ply” as an embodiment of the sentiments and opi- 
nions of the “ sea-officers” on the worth and claims 
of the Medical Corps, we might retort the sneer 
about morbid sensibility. 

When speaking of rank, (page 453) the author 
misrepresents us through an error of conception. 
He says, “‘ Hence arises another objection, that 
the Surgeon gains nothing for the time he serves 
as assistant or passed-assistant Surgeon. There 
is no evident reason why he should.” Did the gen- 
tleman seek for one? No! but he offers a reason 
why he should not, and here it is— The Lieute- 
nant is not permitted to count the years he passes 
in the grades of Midshipman and Passed Midship- 
man. The condition of the Assistant Surgeon is 
one of apprenticeship, or, to use a more delicate 
word to sensitive ears, a novitiate, in which the 
peculiar practice and uses on board ships are learn- 
ed—and the intellectual and moral qualifications of 
the novice are tested. The requirements of the 
second.examination prove this view to be correct !” 
Indeed? The premises are untrue, and the conclu- 
sions drawn from them are necessarily false. 
When a gentleman accepts a commission as an 
Assistant Surgeon in the Navy, he is neither an 
apprentice, nor a novitiate in the profession,—he has 
already passed through that condition; he carries 
with him’ the credentials of a master; and com- 
paratively, in a professional point of view, he isas 
far, if not farther advanced, the day he passes his 
examination, than when the Lieutenant receives his 
commission. The Assistant Surgeon enters the 
Navy a full grown, educated gentleman, ready to 
exercise a profession ; but the embryo Lieutenant 
comes to.our notice a boy of from fourteen to 
sixteen, untaught, frequently ignorant of the pri- 
mary elements of education, and we have heard of 
youngsters who were enabled to write to their pa- 
rents only through the kindness and superior scholar- 
ship of their messmates—and even those who have 
been most carefully taught, are professionally in 





total ignorance ;—and it may be remarked, in pass- 
ing, that the young Navy has done a great deal to 
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advance itself in “‘ polite letters,” though not enough 
to obviate the necessity for a naval school. Be- 
tween the newly appointed Midshipman and Assis- 
tant Surgeon, in point of age and profession, there 
-is as much difference as between the newly ap- 
pointed Midshipman and the young Lieutenant, 
who may be regarded as a graduate in his profes- 
sion. ‘The principles and practice of surgery and 
medicine are not so much modified by being exer- 
cised within the confines of a ship or Navy yard, 
as to require five years apprenticeship to become 
familiar with the effects of such influences. Nor 
is the second examination, (which occurs five years 
after the first,) designed to test “ the intellectual and 
moral qualifications of the novice.” The author 
of the “reply” knows perfectly well there are sur- 
geons now in the Navy who never were Assistants ; 
and there is one still living who was in a brilliant 
“ action” three months after the date of his commis- 
sion.* Why does the gentleman tell us gravely that 
Assistant Surgeons are professional apprentices to 
learn the peculiar practice and uses on board ships? 
He must surely feel that he does himself injustice, 
to resort to such invention for arguments ; his cause 
ought to be worthy of better defence than this. 
After arguing, that because Midshipmen and Assis- 
tant Surgeons are alike apprentices, there is no 
evident reason why Surgeons should derive any 
advantage from the time passed as Assistant Sur- 
geons, when they are ranked correlatively with Pur- 
sers, Chaplains, &c., he very seriously adds, “ But 
it is the peculiar privilege of the chaplain, purser, 
&c., that they are considered, at the moment of 
admission, qualified to perform all their duties. 
They assume, at once, the position which they 
permanently retain—and it would be difficult to 
show any cause why these civil officers of respec- 
tabie standing, being distinctly separated from the 
Surgeons in their duties, should be placed under 
them in nominal rank.”—Indeed! Let us try this 
difficulty ; if the gentleman was not so skittish when 
strong language is used, perhaps the difficulty might 
be readily overcome. However, some reason is 
better than no reason. 

Among military men seniority is conceded to be 
entitled to precedence ; we say Army and Navy, 
because the Army is oldest. On this ground, seni- 
ority, precedence would be given to the oldest com- 
mission.. 

Assistant Surgeons, under the name of Surgeons’ 
mates, were commissioned officers long before the 
creation of the Navy Department. They were 
commissioned “‘ by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate,” as early as March, 1794; (see 
Act to provide a naval armament) and the Navy 
Department itself was not instituted until April, 


* Thomas Harris.—See Reliquiz Baldwiniane: Selec- 
tions from the correspondence of the late William Baldwin, 
M. D., Surgeon in the U. 8. Navy—By William Darling- 
ton, M. D., 1843. 
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1798. It remains for the author of the “reply” 
to tell us when, as he asserts, ‘* Assistant Sur- 
geons were once warrant officers under the title of 
‘Surgeons’ mates:’” we question whether this 
commission is not as old as the present Navy. 

Surgeons and Chaplains always were commis- 
sioned in our Navy; but Pursers, as stated on ano- 
ther occasion, were warrant officers until the Act 
of March 30, 1812, ( an Act concerning the naval 
establishment,) which provided for them a commis- 
sion. 

On the ground of seniority of commission, Chap- 
lains, as well as Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons, 
are entitled to precedence of Pursers ; but as their 
duties are distinct, there seems to be no necessity 
for connecting them “in a state of relative subor- 
dination.” 

As we deny the peculiar privilege of Chaplain 
and Purser, and do not consider them better 
qualified professionally than Assistant Surgeons 
at the moment of admission, we think we have 
reason to claim precedence for Surgeons over Pur- 
sers without regard to the respectability of their 
standing. 

The gentleman speaks of the “ liberal and cour- 
teous spirit” of the Board; it found the Medical 
Corps without any right or privilege of any kind, 
and in the spirit of liberality, it took nothing away. 
Bat let us see the gentleman's code of ethics; it 
is embraced in the following words, (page 454)— 
** What law and custom have settled and approved 
is no longer the fit subject of jealousy and offence.” 
If this be the sentiment of a republican of 1843, 
it was not approved July 4, 1776, as may be seen 
in the “ Declaration of Independence.” We have 
been foolish enough to suppose, that the spirit of 
our institutions, of the age in which we live, sanc- 
tions no law or custom which is in opposition to 
rational freedom or improvement. Where would 
such a creed have put the gentleman at the Boston 
tea-party, or the battle of Bunker Hill? This 
contention for the perpetuation of “ custom” and 
law is purely aristocratic, and becomes the no- 
ble member of an aristocratic government, or 
aristocratic institution; but it is not in accor- 
dance with the interests of the people. This 
has been contended for by tyrants of all kinds, 
whether soldier, saint, sailor or demagogue, in all 
ages; it was the existence of this false notion, 
which gave glory to the reformation, and lighted 
our revolutionary fathers to success; and it was 
this false notion, this effort to maintain “ what law 
and custom have settled,” that cost Spain her colo- 
nies, the Popes millions of subjects, and brought 
many a king to the scaffold. It is a stubborn 
adherence to this dogma of monarchists that leads 
to lynch law; it opposes improvement of every 
kind and stands in the way of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the people. Itis not American doctrine : 
we contend, that while we respect whatever laws 
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and customs exist in our land, we have a right|nary minds would presume the joint opinion of this 


to point out their errors, declaim against them, and | 
petition for their repeal. ‘The source of all law is| 
the will of the people; and the power that makes the | 
law can also repeal it—and thanks to our forefathers, | 
that power can always be approached by petition. | 

I would not notice this fallacy, if it did not 
usher in “ novelty” as an objection to assigning 
rank to Medical officers—‘“ this new and unheard | 
of claim,” as the gentleman is pleased to denomi- 
nate it. 

The gentleman refuses rank to Medical offi- 
cers (because he thinks and says it is novel ;) be- 
cause it would not improve medical practice 
ashore or afloat, and as it is “‘a distinction purely 
nominal” at best, it would only entitle the bearer 
to precedence on some occasions of ceremony! 
If these were the honest sentiments of the Board, 
what prevented its “ liberal and courteous spirit,” 
previously boasted, from granting this “‘ distinction 
purely nominal”—this empty shadow of power— 
why should sensible, liberal, courteous, chivalrous, 
generous gentlemen refuse so very a trifle (in their 
own estimation) to those who sought it eagerly. 
The whole corps is asking for this “ purely nomi- 
nal”, distinction—and this corps, so much praised 
for its skill and intelligence, is told that “ rank is 
a public trust,” and to give even its semblance, in a 
purely nominal shape, could have no other possible 
effect than to gratify the personal vanity of the 
members of the Medical corps. If this be true, 
and this is the weakness and the vanity of these 
intelligent gentlemen, why not gratify it? It will 
cost nothing. It will not injure any body; and 
why not gratify the vanity of one class in the Navy 
as well as another—or will the vanity, the morbid 
sensibility of the sea-officers be wounded, or feel- 
ings of jealousy be excited by granting “‘ rank” to 
a corps so universally esteemed and beloved as the 
Medical ‘corps of the Navy? Does the gentleman 
believe that this highly respected corps, made up of 
men in whom “ the sea-officer recognizes, through 
his long wanderings, the instructive companions 
of his mind, and the watchful guardians of his 
health”—does the gentleman candidly believe this 
corps would be united to a man on this subject of 
rank, if it were the mere bauble, he would lead 
your readers to believe? He tells us that all ought 
to be satisfied with the proposed Regulations, be- 
cause a judge, a civil jurist, approved them—a 
man who tells us he is ignorant of the technicali- 
ties of the service and therefore relied upon a few 
friends. And does it go for nothing that upwards 
of a hundred educated men, some of whom have 
served ten and even fifteen years in cruising ships, 
in war and in peace, whose heads have whitened 
in the naval service, tell you they cannot approve 
any thing so improper as these said Regulations ? 





The Medical corps has some knowledge of the 
details and technicalities of the service ; and ordi- 


body on the subject would be equal at least to the 
opinion of a single individual, who, though in a 


high place, honestly tells us he “did not venture 
to rely upon his own views in regard to” the Regu- 
lations because they “related to matters so purely 
technical.” 

Mr. Editor, your correspondent insists, that the 
idea of rank for Medical officers is entirely new 
and unheard of. ‘Tell him, for me, there is not a 
Medical officer in our own Army without a defined 
rank; and farther, that Medical officers of a post 
are subject to the orders, are subordinate only to 
the commander of the post—and are not subject, 
as on board ship, to the command of a half dozen 
superiors. —Tell him further, the correlative rank 
of Medical officers in the French Navy rises as 
high as that of Vice-Admiral—that the Medical 
officers of the British Navy have recently been 
put on a footing with the Army. In short, the 
anamolous condition of the Medical officers in the 
American Navy is exceptionable, by comparison 
with other services which are analogous, without 
any reference to the intrinsic merits or propriety of 
this novel claim for rank. The gentleman is seem- 
ingly behind the age in knowledge of his subject. 
Does he believe, in truth, that this argument of no- 
velty would make as strongly against the question 
of the rank of Admiral in our Navy, which will be 
certainly new when created, as he supposes it does 
against correlative rank for Medical officers ? 

The Medical corps will go as far as any corps 
in the Navy, or even as far as the gentleman him- 
self, to advance the interests of the service gene- 
rally ; but it is not admitted that the Surgeons seek 
any thing for themselves which is not also to con- 
tribute to the general good; nor do they ask any 
thing that has not already been tested by expe- 
rience. ‘The Surgeons will be content to be placed, 
as respects the sea-officers, on the same footing as 
the Surgeons of the Army, as respects officers of 
the line. But their “ morbid sensibility” will not 
be cured by any thing less—not even by the advice 
of the gentleman who vainly arrogates to himself 
the privilege of saying to Medical officers “ thus 
far, and no farther.” 

‘“‘ With regard to hospitals,” says the reply “ the 
mistaken claim of a Surgeon to the sole and exclu- 
sive control over them is easily answered, hy saying 
that public hospitals are military establishments, 
component parts of military commands ; and their 
inmates are the subjects of military authority. 
They must, therefore, have a military organization 
and discipline.” The gentleman ought to have 
been a little more explicit, for what he thinks he 
has so easily answered he has not answered at all. 

Let us admit, that naval hospitals are military 
establishments, does it follow, therefore, a Surgeon 
is incompetent to control one ; or does the gentle- 
man contend that “ Official Military Seamen” only 
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are officers in the Navy, the only persons to be en- 
trusted with rank, and the only persons to exercise 
command '—Is the gentleman aware that the Army 
hospitals of all kinds are under the exclusive con- 
trol of Medical officers ‘—and may I ask him how 
much the Lieutenant’s superintendence of the Nor- 
folk hospital contributes to its order and admirable 
discipline? And what would be its condition, if 
the Surgeon were to trust the order and discipline 
of the establishment to the Lieutenant? How long 
an apprenticeship is required to make a young 
Lieutenant in the Navy competent to discipline 
and control a large hospital, and its old Surgeon 
included? This question is answered by saying it 
is a “military establishment,” and therefore the 
Lieutenant must, of course, understand the whole 
subject without special study ; but a fully educated 
physician, according to the reply, must serve five 
years apprenticeship before he can safely practice 
his profession afloat; and although he may have 
managed a mad-house before he was an assistant 
Surgeon, he will never be trusted to control a naval 
hospital without the supervision of some Lieute- 
nant or other sea-officer! Are the Surgeons in the 
Navy to be eternally held in a state of minority, to 
be supervised by men who, (it would be ungenerous 
to expect it,) know not as much as themselves 
about any part of their duty, whether relative to 
the discipline of a hospital or a sick-bay. The 
discretion, relative to the admission of men into a 
hospital, or discharging them from it, and the affair 
of their comfort, may be as well lodged with the 
Surgeon as a sea-officer: the Surgeon ought to 
know what a sick man requires better than a sea- 
officer. 

The author of the “ reply,” after characterising 
the idea of placing hospitals under the control of 
Surgeons, as a “ palpable absurdity,” (which he fails 
to touch) he says—it must be admitted, that this 
new claim, which wars with the paramount custom 
of our own and of other naval services, is a most 
unfriendly attack upon the rights and privileges of 
sea-officers, and particularly of such as have merit- 
ed, by their services, the gratitude of thewr country.” 

Here is liberality and courtesy. The control of 
hospitals, which most persons would consider as 
more germane to the capacity of Medical men, is 
claimed as the right and privilege of sea-officers, 
particularly after they are maimed or worn out in 
service. Can the gentleman call to mind any in- 
stance where a hospital was commanded by an old 
sea-officer, who received a pension of $300 a year, 
for a mere scratch, and at the same time $4,500 a 
year in pay, besides house room, lights, furniture 
and fuel, and this five thousand a year—the grati- 
tude of his country—was obtained by a man who 
had not served at sea five years out of forty-five, 
and who, during the existence of war, never saw 
a man-of-war of the enemy, or of his own coun- 
try! If the same hospital had been under the con- 





trol of a Surgeon it would have cost the govern- 
ment about three thousand dollars a year less ; but 
this is not a question of dollars and cents, though 
we may get to that aftera time. If the control 
of hospitals be claimed as the eleemosynary right 
of sea-officers exclusively, what does the gentle- 
man leave for Medical officers who merit the grati- 
tude of their country—or are they incapable of 
meriting any thing from their country by faithful 
services ¢ 
Although a system has been devised, and since 
the 23rd of April, 1800, in operation, providing 
‘** pensions and half pay, should the same be here- 
after granted?’ to officers and seamen ‘“‘ who may 
merit, by their bravery, or long and faithful ser- 
vices, the gratitude of their country,” the “ Official 
Military Seaman” claims for himself and those of his 
class, when meritorious, the control and governor- 
ship of hospitals as a part of their rights and privi- 
leges. Besides the manifestation of the country’s 
gratitude in the form of pension, (half pay is an 
obsolete term), we find a claim set up for the crea- 
tion and continuation of sinecures in the naval 
service, that the country may have them to give as 
grateful demonstrations to worn out sea-officers. 
Did the Dales, and Decaturs, and Hulls, and 

Bainbridges of the service ever look forward to 
the command of hospitals, that, when the frailties 
and imbecility of age should fall upon them, the 
subjects of their power should be only such as 
were prostrate by disease, and thus, without risk, 
the “ruling passion” (said to be strong in death) 
might be gratified to the last? Let us contrast the 
naval hero, his “brows bound with victorious 
wreaths” with the same individual, now shifted 

“Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well sav'’d, a world too wide 

For his shrank shank ; and his big manly voice, 


Turning again towards childish tremble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound,” 


but still clinging to command, still a cormorant of 
power, marshalling and ordering and controlling a 
troop of worn, wan, wasted sailors, who were like 
himself once young and athletic—but now the com- 
mander and the commanded, equally consuming 
under nature’s law and time’s noiseless tread, are 
fading away in the illusion, that their power and 
strength, and rank and subordination are in the end 
as they were in the beginning, and therefore they 
preserve the “mimic show” of what was once 
reality. Who does not pity such a hero command- 
ing such a crew; all approaching near to, or actu- 
ally in the state— 


“ Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 


Who would not censure a custom that exposed 
him to vulgar gaze, instead of affording him an 
opportunity of peaceful retirement, where his ma- 
tin slumbers should not be broken by the drum- 
beat or morning gun of a“ military establishment.” 
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Toga Civilis to an “ Official Military Seaman.” 





[ Novemper, 











The heroes of the American Navy are patriots} and the necessities of the ship,—that they have no 
and not mercenary seamen. They are too lofty | such common interest and motive of action, as the 
in their moral tone, under any circumstances, to public service—but that they stand to each other, 
accept increase of emolument in proportion to the | in the relation of mutual personal hostility,” (page 


decrease of their ability to render service. What 
species of patriot is he who, after age and sick- 
ness have rendered him unfit for duty, would draw 
from the treasury of a generous people, besides 
pension for past services, full pay and perquisites, 
under the bald pretence of watching the Surgeon 
of a naval hospital, ministering to the wants of 
sick and wounded sailors! I do not think there is 
such an one in service ; further, there is not more 
than two, even if there be one, who would claim the 
right and privilege of having even the opportunity 
of occupying sucha position. If there be such an 
one the people ought to know his name. 

It is the opinion of the corps that naval hospi- 
tals are the legitimate commands for Surgeons; 
and they should superintend their “‘ government and 
police, and be held responsible for the manner in 
which the subordinate officers perform their res- 
pective duties.” The proposed Rules and Regu- 
lations (for the medical department of the Navy, 
Art. 48) direct that “ He will receive no patient 
into the hospital without the written request of the 
Sutgeon of a Navy-yard or vessel, or order of the 
commanding officer of the station, or Navy De- 
partment.”* 

The above extracts from the proposed Rules 
and Regulations show that an “ Official Military 
Seaman” misconceives the wishes of the corps on 
the subject ; and they also answer, J trust satisfac- 
torily, the assumed difficulty, that if a hospital 
were placed under the control of a Surgeon “The 
commandant (of a station), then, must consult his 
inferior, the Surgeon, if the commander of a fo- 
reign man-of-war asks for a temporary convenience 
for his sick.” As the other remarks of an “ Offi- 
cial Military Seaman” on this subject are founded 
in error of conception, we let them pass. Although 
the gentleman seems to feel a horror at the idea 
of a commandant being forced to “consult his 
inferior, the Surgeon,” as to the propriety of admit- 
ting foreign sick, no matter whether from conta- 
gious disease (small pox, for example) into the 
hospital of a station, at the risk of all in the insti- 
tution, he uses an opposite argument to secure the 
control of Surgeons’ requisitions to Captains :—he 
says the “ idea” (of making Surgeons alone res- 
ponsible for their requisitions)—‘ this idea seems 
to suppose, that the commander has no right to 
apply to the Surgeon for information to guide his 
judgment—that it would be inadmissible for them 

to interchange opinions upon the state of the funds 





*The Rules and Regulations proposed by the Board of 


Surgeons, it is said, were never even looked at by the 
Secretary of the Navy; but now constitute a part of the 
lumber of the Bereau of Medicine and Surgery of the 


455.) Why does the gentleman entertain such op- 
posite notions? I trust his opinions are not made 
up on these subjects. Would he force a com- 
mander to “ consult his inferior, the Surgeon,” as 
to “the state of the funds and the necessities of 
the ship,” on the ground that both have the inte- 
rest of their country as the motive of action, and, 
at the same time, be indignant with the Captain if 
he should consult his inferior, the Surgeon, when 
“the commander of a foreign man-of-war asks for 
a temporary convenience for his sick!” because in 
the latter case he “seems to suppose the com- 
mander has no right to apply to the Surgeon for 
information to guide his judgment,” especially 
should the question of contagion and the extent of 
accommodation in the hospital arise, as “they have 
no such common interest and motive of action as 
the public service ?” 

This attempt of an “ Official Military Seaman,” 
through misconception and misrepresentation, to 
prevent Surgeons from controling naval hospitals, 
“ must be admitted,” warring as it does against the 
custom of our own army and other military servi- 
ces, “is a most unfriendly attack upon the rights 
and privileges of” Medical officers of the Navy, 
“and particularly of such as have merited, by 
their services, the gratitude of their country.” I 
presume the gentleman will not deny the possi- 
bility of a Surgeon meriting the gratitude of his 
country, even though he would cut him off from 
its fruition. 

He has the thanks of the corps for the very hand- 
some manner in which he speaks of it. He says, 
“Upon the professional ability of the naval Sur- 
geons asa class, any praise that can be offered 
here is of disproportionate value. ‘The statistics 
of our public ships, which, during their protracted 
absences upon the great ocean, encounter every 
variety of climate, and are visited by every form 
of disease, bear the highest testimony to their 
knowledge and unwearied assiduity.” 

Whether the gentleman will obtain the praise of 
his fellow officers, for the manner and ability he 
has taken up the subject, is very doubtful, for we 
are almost sure, that the number in the service 
who think and feel as he does is very small. Per- 
haps he misrepresents the “ Official Military Sea- 
men” of the Navy as much as the admired Sgana- 
relle does a true physician; it must be remem- 
bered, however, that this picture of Le medecin 
malgré lui is a mere burlesque, designed to rebuke 
unfounded pretension, and bears a considerable lati- 
tude of application ;—it is a fine piece of humor, 
and the gentleman may discover it can be made to 
cut both ways. 





Navy Department. 


It is gratifying to find that my suggestion of sub- 
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mitting the Rules and Regulations again to a mixed 
commission has been echoed, though imperfectly, 
in the reply :—it calls for the same officers who 
formed the informal Board, with the addition of a 
Surgeon, but bitterly opposes the idea of any Sur- 
geon being assigned to this duty who has either 
written or spoken on the subject. But why not? 
Has not every member of that Board, as well as 
its defender, (perhaps himself a member?) com- 
mitted himself to “‘ angry discussion,” at least 
since it has been found their work was not univer- 
sally approved? Have the members of that Board 
been quiet and silent as regards the claims of the 
the Medical corps—have not these claims been the 
subject of much talk among these very gentlemen? 
And why should the act of discussion disqualify a 
Surgeon but not a Purser or sea-officer? Excuse 
the coarse vulgarity of the expression, but I must 
insist upon, “ what is sauce for goose is sauce for 
gander.” Therefore, as “‘ the case of the Medical 
corps was one of hardship”—and is still—to be 
misrepresented, “by a person practically ignorant 
of their wants and duties,” (in which ignorance 
there is a striking similarity between the author of 
the “reply” and the chief of the Bureau) —“ and if 
a recommendation from an humble and nameless 
source would avail any thing, it might be respect- 
fully suggested,” that the plan proposed by Toga 
Civilis, (yage 377, vol. 1x, June, 1843, “ Southern 
Literary Messenger”) be carried out. But let the 
Board consist of men who have served in their 
respective grades at least five years at sea—(as 
there is no commander on the list who has served 
so long as that, I would say for that grade, at least 
three years)—let Mr. Upshur’s suggestion be tried, 
of making this Board consist of two from each 
grade of comission officers. If every one of these 
members had served, within fifteen years past, five 
years at sea in the grade he represents, the Board 
would probably include a fair representation of 
the experience and knowledge of the whole ser- 
vice. 

If such a commission be formed,—an act of Con- 
gress is nat necessary for it—as suggested, and 
the members of it come to their duty in a spirit of 
candor and willingness to benefit the country by 
improving the Rules of the Navy, I will venture 
to say, every grade in the service will be satisfied 
with the result of its labors: and it will be found 
that, although there may be at first wide differ- 
ences of opinion, warmly expressed, there is no 
grade in the Navy that entertains hostile feelings 
towards other grades ; all will yield up something; 
selfishness will sacrifice itself for the common 
good and harmony of all. 

In conclusion, I repeat, the Medical corps of the 
Navy seeks for nothing that will thwart discipline 
or is not designed for the general good of the ser- 
vice. It entertains no feelings of hostility to any 


footing with the Medical corps of the Army; and 
to attain its object it will openly resort to every 
honorable means. 

That this honorable body has many more able 
and accomplished advocates of its views than I am, 
there is but little doubt ; but the cause seemed to me 
so reasonable, so just, requiring only a moderate 
degree of ability to plead, that I have been tempt- 
ed to venture my small skill, and if I have totally 
failed in my object, I can console myself in the re- 
flection that I have labored honestly in the hope of 
increasing the standing and professional skill of 
the Medical officers of the Navy, without a wish 
to injure any class in the service. In the interest 
I take in the general welfare of the Navy, and the 
advancement of our country towards excellence in 
all things, I yield to no man. 

Toca Crvinis. 
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Turkey Island.—This is a beautiful old place on 
James River, known as the original seat of the 
Randolphs of Virginia. Having heard that there 
were some old tomb-stones of that family there, 
and a monument, I had the curiosity some time 
ago, to visit it fur the purpose of seeing them. 
The monument seems to have been erected partly 
as a cenotaph and partly to commemorate an ex- 
traordinary fresh that occurred in 1771. It stands 
on elevated ground, about a mile back from the 
river, and is now surrounded by woods grown up 
since its erection. ‘The top of the monument has 
been broken off by the fall of a tree. It is of obe- 
lisk form,—present height about 18 feet,—base, 
six feet square. It is built of brick, faced with 
Portland stone, which, of course, was imported 
from England. 

The Inscriptions on it, are as follows : 


[South Side.] 
The Foundation 
of this Pillar was laid 
in the calamitous year 
1771. 
When all the great Rivers 
of this Country 
Were swept by Inundations 
Never before experienced : 
Which changed the face of Nature 
And left traces of their Violence 
That will remain 
For Ages. 


[For the details of this extraordinary fresh, see 
Virginia Gazette, for May 30th, 1771—also the 
Scots (Edinburgh) Magazine, for July, of the same 
year. ] 

[North Side.] 
Oh Earth to him indulgent be 





branch of the service; it asks to be placed on a 


Who * * bestowed on thee 
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* * with awful shade 
* bubbling rills each silent glade 


* * wear a thoughtful gloom. 
* * bloom. 


x * * 


* 


[Western Side. ] 
In the year 1772 
This monument was raised 
To the memory of the first Richard 
and Jane Randolph of Curles 
by their third son 
To whose parental affection 
Industry & Aiconomy 
He was indebted 
For their tenderness in infancy 
And good education in youth 
and ample fortune 
at mature age. 


[East Side.] 
This monument is erected 
in memory of 
Elizabeth Randolph 
late wife of William Randolph 
of the county of Henrico, Gent: 
& second Daughter of Peter 
Beverley of the county of 
Gloucester Esq by Elizabeth his wife 
who was Daughter of Robert Peyton 
of an Antient Family in 
Norfolk, Gent : 

She was born the Ist day of Jan: 1691 
Was married 22d day of June 1709 
And died the 26th day of Decem: 1723 
Much lamented by her Husband & 

all that knew her. 


In the grave-yard at Turkey Island : 
The HonJe. William Randolph Esq. 
Here lieth the Honourable William Randolph 
Esq eldest Son of Col. William Randolph 
of this place and of Mary his Wife who was 
of the Antient & Eminent family of Northampton— 
—there having been introduced early into Business 
and passed through many of the inferior offices 
of Government with great Reputation & eminent capacity, 
He was at last 
By his Majesty’s happy choice & the universal 
approbation of his Country advanced to the 
Council. His experience in men & business 
the native gravity & dignity of his person & behaviour 
his attachment to the interests of his country 
knowledge of the laws in general & of the 
_ laws & constitution of this Colony in particular 
his integrity above all calumny or suspicion 
the acuteness of his parts & the extensiveness 
of his genius together with that solidity of 
sense & judgment which was ever predom- 
inant in all he said or did—rendered 
him not only equal but an ornament 
to the high office he bore & have made 
him universally lamented as a most 
able and impartial judge & as an upright 
& useful magistrate. 1n all other respects 
neither was he less conspicuous for 
a certain Majestic plainness of sense 
& honour which carried him through 


* 


Col 


of life. 


in all the several dutys & relations 
Natus Novr 168]. Mortuus Octob 19. 1742. 


Anno A£tatis 61. 


. John Randolph, in the grave-yard at Tur- 
key Island : 


Sacred to the Memory 
of Col. John Randolph, 
of Dunginess in Goochland County 
Adjutant General of this Colony 
He was the third son of William Randolph 
and Mary his wife. 
The distinguishing qualities of the 
Gentleman he possessed in an 
eminent degree: To justice 
probity & honour so firmly attached 
that no view of secular interest or 
worldly advantage, no discouraging 
frowns of fortune could alter his 
steady purpose of heart. By an easy 
compliance and obliging deportment 
he knew no enemy but gained many 
friends thus in his life meriting an 
universal esteem. He died as uni- 
versally lamented Novr 1742 aged 57. 
Gentle Reader go & do likewise. 


Col. Wm. Randolph, at Turkey Island : 
Colo. Wm. Randolph of Warwickshire but 
late of Virginia Gent. died April 11th, 1711. 
[Coat of Arms. ] 
Mrs. Mary Randolph his only wife 
died * * 
She was daughter of Mr. Hen: Isham 
by Katherine his wife ; he was of Northamptonshire ; 
but late of Virginia Gent: 
Epitaph of the Honorable Mann Page, Esq., who 
lies buried at Rosewell, in the county of Gloucester. 
Here lye the remains of the Hon’ble Mann 
Page Esq one of his majestie’s councel 
of the collony of Virginia who departed 
this life the 4th day of January 
1730 in the 40th year of his age. 
He was the only son of the Hon’ble Matthew 
Page Esq who was likewise a member of 
his majesties councel. His first wife 
was Judith daughter of Ralph Wormeley 
Esq Secretary of Virginia by whom he 
had two sons & a daughter. He afterwards 
married Judith daughter of the Hon’ble 
Robert Carter Esq President of Virginia 
with whom he lived in the most tender 
reciprocal affection for 12 years leaving 
by her 5 sons & a daughter. His public 
trust he faithfully discharged with 
candour & discretion & truth. Nor was 
he less eminent in his private behaviour. 
He was a tender husband and indulgent father, a gentle 
master & faithful friend being to all courteous, beneficent 
kind & affable. This monument was piously erected to his 
memory by his mournfully surviving Lady. 


At Rosewell. 


Here lyeth interred the body of Mary Page 
wife of the Hon’ble Matthew Page Eaq one of her 





all parts of private life with an equal 
dignity & reputation & deservedly obtained 
him the character of a just good man 





Majesty’s Councel of this Collony of Virginia 
and daughter of John and Mary Man of this 
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Collony who departed this life ye 24th day 
of March in ye year of our Lord 1707 in 
ye thirty sixth year of her age. 


At Rosewell. 


Here lyeth interred ye body of ye Honourable 
Colonell Matthew Page Eagq one of his 
Maj’ies most Honourable councel of the 

parish of Abington in the county of Glocester 

in the Collony of Virginia son of the Honourable 
Colonell John & Alice Page of the parish 
of Burton & ye county of Yorke in the aforesaid 
Collony who departed this life the 9th 
day of January Anno Dom 1703 in the 
45th year of his age. 


Matoax.—Matoax is situated on the North side 
of the Appomattox river, above the falls and about 
a mile from the town of Petersburg. Matoax, (or 
Matoaca) it is said, was the private appellation of 
Pochahontas, this last having been merely titular. 
It is well known that Powhatan was the title of 
the great chief, and that his individual name was 
Wahunsonacock. John Randolph, Sr., of Roan- 
oke, father of John of Roanoke, the orator, resided 
some time at Matoax and died there in 1775. His 
widow, (whose maiden name was Frances Bland,) 
married secondly St. George Tucker, whereby 
Matoax fell into his possession, and he came to 
live there during the revolutionary war. January 
5th, 1781, upon the approach of the British towards 
Petersburg, Mr. Tucker was compelled, suddenly, 
to remove his lady from Matoax, she having been 
but five days mother to Henry St. George Tucker. 
John Randolph, it has been said, alluded to this in 
Congress, upon occasion of replying to Mr. Tucker 
then likewise a member, thus, “ The first time, sir, 
I can recollect having the pleasure of meeting with 
that gentleman, we were trying to get out of the 
way of the British.” 

John Randolph (the orator) was, as I believe, not 
born at Matoax, but certainly passed his boyhood 
there. It is said that, in after years, when involved 
in the turmoil of politics, he was heard to recur with 
fond regret, to his early days spent at Matoax, and 
in particular to his angling amusements there. 

To the East of the site of Matoax house, on a 
rising ground, under a clump of oaks, are to be 
seen the tombstones of the parents of John Ran- 
dolph, the orator, from which the following inscrip- 
tions have been copied : 

Johannes Randolph. Arm. 
Ob. xxviii Octo. 
MDCCLXXV 

ZEt xxxiv 


Non ossibus urna, nec mens 
Virtutibus absit. 


[Translated. ] 


John Randolph Esq died 28th October 1775 aged 34. 
Let not a tomb be wanting to his ashes, nor memory 
to his virtues. 

























J.H. 8. 
Francesce Tucker Blande 
Conjugis 
Sti Georgii Tucker 
Quis desiderio sit modus? 
Obiit xviii Januarii, 
MDCCLXXXVIIL. 
AXt xxxvi. 


[ Translated. ] 


Jesus Saviour of mankind. 
When shall we cease to mourn for Frances Bland Tucker 
wife of St. George Tucker? She died 18th January 
1788, aged 36. 


The tomb of Washington, at Mount Vernon. 

Above the railings of the vault, and upon a cor- 
nice of white marble, are the following lines in 
golden letters :— 


“ WITHIN THIS ENCLOSURE REST, 
the remains of 


GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


Upon the lid of the marble sarcophagus is sculp- 
tured the coat of arms of the United States of 
America, with the brief, but sufficient, epitaph : 


“ WASHINGTON.” 


To the right of Washington’s remains, repose 
those of his Lady, in a similar sarcophagus, bear- 
ing the following inseription : 

“MARTHA, CONSORT OF WASHINGTON,” 


From the burying-ground on Pembroke farm, 
near Hampton: 


Here lyes ye body of John Nevill Esq 
Vice-Admiral of His Majesty’s fleet and com- 
mander in chiefe of ye squadron cruising in ye 
West Indies, who died on board ye Cambridge, 
ye 17 day of August, 1697, in the ninth yeare 
of the reign of King William ye third, aged 
57 years. 


This Stone was given by his Excellency 
Francis Nicholson Esq Lieutenant & 
Governor General of Virginia in Memory of Peter 
Heyman esq Grandson to Sir Peter Heyman of 
Summerfield in ye county of Kent—he was 
collector of the customes in ye lower district of 
James River and went voluntarily on board the 
king’s Ship Shoreham, in Pursuit of a pyrate 
who greatly infested this coast—after he had 
behaved himself 7 hours with undaunted 
courage, was killed with a small shot, ye 29 
day of April 1700. In the engagement he stood next 
the Governor upon the Quarter deck and was here 
honorably interred by his order. 


The two stones from which the above were tran- 
scribed, are of black marble, lying flat on the ground 
near each other, being six feet long, and three feet 
wide, and each surmounted with a coat of arms. 

Of the capture of the pirate referred to, Bever- 





ley, in his history of Virginia, gives a circumstan- 
tial account. 
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Lake George. 





[Novemnrr, 





= 





Epitaph, copied from a marble slab, inserted in 
the wall of the old church at Williamsburg. 
Near this marble lyes ye Hon’ble Daniel Parke 
of ye county of Essex, Esq, who was one of his 
ma’ties counsellors and sometime Secretary of 
the Colony of Virginia. He dyed ye 6th of March 
Anno 1679. His other felicities were crowned by 
his happy marriage with Rebbecka the daughter 
of George Evelyn of the county of Surry, Esq. 
He died the 2d of January Anno 1672 at 
long Ditton, in ye county of Surry and left 
behind him a most hopefull progeny. 


Epitaph copied from the old church at Williams- 
burg. 
MDCCLII. 

Inscribed to the memory of Doctor William 
Cocke, an English physician, born of 
reputable parents MDCLXXII at Sudbury 
in Suffolk & educated at Queen’s 
College Cambridge. He was learned 
& polite, of undisputed skill in his profession, 
of unbounded generosity in his practice, 
which multitudes yet alive can testify. 

He was many years of the Council & Secretary 
of State for this Colony in the reign 
of Queen Anne & King George. 

He died suddenly sitting a judge 
upon the bench of the Genera] Court 
in the Capitol. 

His Hon friend Alex’r Spotswood Esq 
the Gov’r with the principal gentlemen 
of the country attended his funeral & 
weeping saw the corps interred at the 
West side of the alter in this Church. 


The Virginia Coat of Arms.—There were three 
designs for a Coat of Arms of Virginia proposed, 
one by Dr. Franklin, another by M. De Cimetiere 
of Philadelphia, the third by George Wythe. This 
last was adopted. ‘The figures were taken from 
Spence’s Polymetis. The Coat is as follows: 

Virtue, the genius of the Commonwealth, dressed like an 
Amazon, resting on a spear with one hand, and holding a 
sword with the other, and treading on T'yranny, represen- 
ted by a man prostrate, a crown fallen from bis head, a bro- 
ken chain in his left hand and a scourge in his right. In 
the exergon, the word Virginia over the head of Virtue, and 
underneath “ Sic semper tyrannis.” On the reverse, a group ; 
Libertas with her wand and Pileus in the middle ; on one 
side, Ceres with the Cornucopia in one hand, and an ear of 
wheat in the other; on the other side, eternitas with the Globe 
and Phenix. In the exergon, “ Deus nobis hec otia fecit.” 

In October 1779, an act was passed by the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, authorising the foregoing to be en- 
graved, only changing the motto on the reverse to 
Perseverando. 


Inscription taken from the yard of the Old Church 
at Williamsburg. Epitaph of Thomas Ludwell, 
Esq. 

Under this marble lieth the body of Thomas Ludwell Esq. 
Secretary of Virginia, who was born at Bruton, in the county 
of Somerset, in the kingdom of England and departed this 


life in the year 1698: and near this place lye the bodies of 
Richard Kemp Esq, his Predecessor in ye Secretary's office, 





and Sir Thomas Lunsford Kt, in memory of whom this 
marble is placed by order of Philip Ludwell Esq [Son] of 
the said Thomas Ludwell, Esq, in the year 1727. 
C. C. 
Petersburg, Va., 1843. 





LAKE GEORGE. 


It was about an half hour after sunset, one of 
the finest days in August, that 1 alighted at the 
“ Lake House,” from the Saratoga stage covered 
with dust and disappointment. We had left the 
springs soon after breakfast and made twenty-seven 
miles of the sandiest road I ever remember en- 
countering. The way-bill had promised a more 
expeditious ride, and we had wished to see Lake 
George burnished with the shifting splendors of 
the sun’s golden decline. But so it was. Stage 
agents are sanguine, the Swiftsure was a misno- 
mer, and we probably arrived with better appetites 
for supper in consequence. 

My first glimpse of the Lake was from the top 
of the coach (I always ride with the driver,) on a 
gentle eminence some three quarters of a mile from 
Caldwell. What had before been to me but an 
exquisite engraving in the scenery of America was 
now a beautiful reality, stretching away, engirdled 
by mountains, as far as the eye can reach in the 
fading hues of twilight. I had little time, how- 
ever, for observation. Rattle went the stage with 
the rapidity it assumes in entering a village, and in 
ten minutes more, the waiters at the hotel were 
making with the clothes-brush as many sixpences 
as usual. 

The traveller, in New-York, is struck with the 
never-ending variety of its lovely landscapes, at 
one time presenting the blue, bold majesty of the 
Catskills, at another, the undulating region of the 
Genesee. On its western border he is overpowered 
with the indescribable sublimity of stupendous 
Niagara, while to the north, the St. Lawrence is 
winding through his “‘ Thousand Islands.” The 
glassy loveliness of the Hudson, contrasted with 
the wildness of its banks and highlands, has eli- 
cited from some tourists a warmer admiration than 
the castellated Rhine. Everywhere throughout 
the broad dominions of the Empire State, we feel 
the force of Bishop Berkeley’s couplet, that 


‘‘.___. art by Nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true.” 


The sun was just dissipating the mist which hung 
above the tree-tops, as if detained by their branches, 
when I arose and looked out of the window the 
morning after my arrival. The prospect was en- 
chanting. Below, the lake lay like a sheen of 
silver, the dark mountains mirrored on its surface. 
The village seemed reposing in the stillness of 
primeval solitude, a chosen spot where man might 
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retire from the turmoil of cities and the agitation 
of conflicting interests to meditate in silence. But 
I was interrupted in my reflections by the break- 
fast bell. So I went down and ate heartily of 
trout taken two hours previous from the blue depths 
of their native element. 

At 8, A. M., we embarked on a little steamer 
of graceful proportions to ascend the lake: we, 
that is, a party consisting of four Southern gentle- 
men en route for Canada, an eminent clergyman of 
New-York City, a family from New-England and 
a Northern youth just from the recitations of the 
Lecture-Room, 

** Ten precious souls and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin.” 
On the whole, it was perhaps the most sociable 
set that was ever thrown together by accident. 

The scenery, on the Lake, becomes more and 
more bold as you ascend. The views change as 
with the rapidity of phantasmagoria. Wildness 
and serenity seemed blended together in sweet 
union. When the French settled in the neighbor- 
hood, they gave this Lake the name of Sacrament, 
from the singular purity of its waters, which they 
used for the purposes of the chapel and made 
“holy” by the Catholic Ritual. The idea is scarce- 
ly less poetic than the Indian fanty that, like the 
pool of Bethesda, Lake Horicon extended a heal- 
ing and sanative influence over those who bathed 
init. Surely if the fountain of rejuvenescence be 
ever discovered, its stream cannot be more pellucid. 
The pebbly bottom could be seen frequently from 
the deck of the steamboat as we glided along, and 
the fish were sporting in conscious security around 
us. ‘To the intrinsic beauty of this placid expanse 
was added all the grandeur which mountains ever 
infuse into a picture. ‘Towering several hundred 
feet above the gleam of the water, they serve to 
remind us forcibly of our own insignificance, and 
inspire 

«a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man;” 
which leads us from the music of the ripple and 
the sublimity of the lofty crag to the contemplation 
of Him who made them all. 

What struck me particularly, on Lake George, 
was its tideless tranquillity. Its 365 Islands are 
covered with verdure to the brink, a sufficient indi- 
cation that it maintains invariably the same level 
and is never ruffled by waves. The water-lily 
expands her snowy petals on the bosom of the 
lake and seems to spread out a fairy carpet. It is 
said, that when wintry winds are howling around 
the adjacent hills, the Lake is still as ever, and so 
continues until locked up by the fetters of frost. 

Near the northern extremity is the remarkable 
echo. A swivel was fired and the effect was like 
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a continued discharge of artillery. The rumbling 
noise leaped 

“From peak to peak the rattling crags among,” 
when suddenly it died away and some seconds in- 
tervened, followed by an explosion, apparently ata 
great distance, and as loud as at first. 

One would suppose that by the margin of Lake 
George, the turbulent passions of men would be 
softened and subdued; that he must be callous, in- 
deed, who feels not “an impulse from a vernal 
wood,” and who could disgrace humanity by his 
offences in view of such exquisite scenery. 

But no rock breaks upon the eye, that is not in- 
timately connected with some legend of battle, or 
story of crime. Here were fought engagements 
of the most sanguinary character. The butchery 
of Montcalm was enacted near the sweetest cove of 
the Lake and the shrieks of the slaughtered mai- 
den, Jane McRea, for merey rang through the 
woods which surround it. Deeds, which are with- 
out a parallel in history for atrocity, were here of 
frequent occurrence in the old French war. 

A book is kept on the steamboat for the contri- 
butions of travellers, which contains much that is 
poetical, and more that is ridiculous. Our colle- 
giate friend was deeply engaged in its perusal, 
and pointed out a jeu d’esprit, at which he was much 
diverted. Some wag, as an instance of the bathos, 
had written, “* Tourist gaze with me into this eme- 
rald Lake and say—can you see anything green.” 
The reply of some other wit was “ Yourself re- 
flected there.” We added our quota to the bulky 
volume for the amusement of those who should 
come after us. 

The sail, occupying three hours over a distance 
of thirty-six miles, was one that I shall not easily 
forget. May the utilitarian spirit of improvement (?) 
erect no factories to mar the banks of Horicon, but 
in America let 

“« ______ Each lake and rill, 
Renowned in song and story, 


In unimagined beauty shine, 
Nor lose one ray of glory.” 





“HOW CHEERING THE THOUGHT!” 


The first two of the following stanzas are by Cunning- 
ham and have been set to appropriate music, by Professor 
Webb of New-York. The last four stanzas have been 
added by a Southern gentleman, under the inspiration of 
an accomplished young lady, who thought the song too 
abrupt in its termination.—[ Ed, 


“ How cheering the thought that the spirits in bliss, 
Will bow their bright wings to a world such as this ; 
Will leave the bright joys of the mansions above, 
To breathe o’er our bosoms some message of love, 


“They come; on the wings of the morning, they come, 
Impatient to bear some poor wanderer home ; 





Some pilgrim to snatch from this stormy abode, 
And lay him to rest in the arms of his God.” 
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They come, when that pilgrim has rested from woe, 
_*To gild the dark sky of the mourner below; 

They smile on the weeper— and brightly appears 

A rain-bow of hope through the prism of tears. 


Their pinions, now fanning the fever of Care, 

Are winnowing fragrance from gardens of air: 
Now, brushing from Gladness each hasty alloy, 
Bright sparkles they shed on the dew-drops of joy. 


Prayer mounts on their wings in its heavenward flight, 
And blessings flash back on their pinions of light; 
Each moment distils on some soul, as they rove, 
Heart-nectar from Heaven’s alembic of Love. 


Oh! blessings upon them, wherever they fly, 

To flower the earth, or set stars in the sky ; 

Heaven plume us, when parted from time and its cares, 
For rapturous flights and glad missions like theirs! 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


TO THE EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS OF PER!- 
ODICALS. 


For the sake of diffusing the current news, political and 
commercial, a liberal Government has deemed it right to 
allow the Editors of Newspapers to receive all their pa- 
pers free of postage. This favor, however, is so closely 
restricted to political, commercial and general news, that 
even newspaper Editors are compelled to pay postage on 
all periodicals that they receive. It can not be believed, 
that the Government, if appealed to, would continue to 
make this unworthy distinction between Literature and the 
returns of elections and the price of produce. If it ve to 
the interest of the public that the conductors of the news- 
press should enjoy this privilege ; may it not be said, even 
much more is it due to the public to grant the same facility 
and immunity to those who diffuse Literary intelligence and 
sound knowledge amongst the people. It is indispensable 
that every periodical publisher should receive periodicals 
and papers, from all parts of the country. The newspa- 
pers are his necessary coadjutors in his work and must be 
taken to carry out his plans. Thus a heavy tax is con- 
stantly laid upon him, diminisbing his reward and often in- 
juriously, to himself and his patrons, restricting the range 
of his general intelligence. The next Congress would not 
fail to remove this tax, and to this end, an united move- 
ment on the part of periodical publishers is here respect- 
fully proposed to be made. 


PLUS AND MINUS. 


Be not afraid, most gentle readers, of a prosing disquisi- 
tion upon Algebraic signs. Such a bugbearcan not be far- 
ther from your wishes than it is from our intention. The 
plus and minus of the Mathematician are but the pro and 
con of the Logician, the for and against of every judicious 
man, the ups and downs of human life. 

We have high authority for the wisdom of building no 
tower without first counting the cost. This must hold good 
whether the tower be of porcelain, substantial brick, or un- 
substantial paper; whether spiritual or material. Whieh 
plainly meaneth, whether you build a church steeple, or 
publish a magazine, “ count the cost.” 

But here the French adage comes with its proffered con- 
‘solation, ‘est premier pas qui coute.” But what is “ the 
first step”? * Ah! there’s the rub.” Has it not been taken 





forbid! Our delicate senses : -couie possibly stand the 
shock. Then come with your tools and timber, your Gre- 
cian art and “ Roman cement,” and let us rather improve, 
adorn and extend it up into the regions of fame. From its 
summit, what a commanding view will then be had of the 
rich and varied fields of Literature, laid off with purest 
taste, smiling in perennial beauty and fragrant as the 
Southern isles! Their flowers it will not only be yours to 
look upon and admire ;. but you can dip your vases into the 
“pure wells of English undefiled” and sprinkle them with 
the dews of fresh thought, until they assume new and more 
beauteous forms and shed richer fragrance upon the bouy- 
ant air. 

In our late excursion to the North, we were delighted at 
finding that the Messenger iad quite a towering reputation 
there; and some of the Literati and excellent judges said 
it was about the best periodical in the Country. “It is 
true,” they said, “it has not the run of some others, and 
doesn’t go for pleasing with pictures, but its matter is so- 
lid, its aims are high, and its literature is pure.” This was 
the style that some of the most sensible ones used, from 
Washington to Boston. This didn’t redound to our credit, 
for we did-not wish to appropriate what was due to our 
worthy predecessor. So witha good word to his memory, 
we very modestly declared that we thought it the best in the 
Union, from Georgia, where it has its base, to Maine, where 
its summit rises up among the new settlers on the Arostook. 

We had, too, some agreeable chat with these enterprising 
Editors, in Philadelphia, who sell so many pictures every 
month. ‘ What are the prospects of your work? Won't 
your Southern people sustain such a magazine? I’m sure 
they ought.” How could we differ from such just opin- 
ions? Those were our sentimentsexactly. But “ whatare 
your prospects,” has been sounded in our ears by every 
friend, who has cared to inquire about our enterprise. This 
put us to ealculating, and, shuddering one day at the 
thought of recurring to the dreaded “ Calculi,” we cast a 
startled glance at divers mathematical books reposing in 
hitherto undisturbed dust upon the shelf. Our eye fell upon 
the “ Differential” and we were horror struck at the vision 
of the “ ghosts of departed quantities.” What a differ- 
ence, thought we, will ‘departed quantities” speedily make 
in the subscription list! But close by the side of the Dif- 
ferential was its companion and the restorer to life of its 
departed shades, which soon called Hope back to her abi- 
ding place. It seemed to assure us, that if we would only 
perform the functions of an industrious and active Editor, 
we would receive an expansion far beyond Taylor’s or 
Maclauren’s conception. From that time was formed the 
determined resolution to “ go the Integral.” You must not 
wonder at our being so Scientific, in these matters, for we 
always had a passion for the mized mathematics only, for 
the sufficient reason that we had no tact at separating its 
quantities which often disturbed our temper. We had, 
however, an important problem to solve. Before us stood 
in bold phalanx many items pretty well known, and some 
others rather strongly anticipated, whilst opposite to them 
were drawn up unknown ones, whose name-was “ Legion.” 

Well, this grand problem was to be solved and we tried 
it, for some time, in vain; when suddenly a smile of joy 
lit up our lengthened phiz, and a loud eipnxa (Eureka) pro- 
claimed a brilliant thought. Plus and Minus will settle 
the difficulty ; the question shall be stated and propounded 
“to all whom it may concern.” 

On the side of minus must be placed all the known and 
anticipated things, which constitute deductions and draw- 
backs; in other words the visible obstacles in the field of 
our prospects. On the other side must be arrayed what is 
positively unknown, though strongly desired and hoped for. 





ady ’ We have succeeded to a “ tower” reared by others. 
‘it tumble about our ears? All ye builders and props 





To begin, then, with the negatives, the most pregnant is the 
large indebtedness to printers, binders, paper dealers, land- 
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lords, (who despise the common Law privilege of “tenant 
by the courtesy,”’) and other classes of worthy citizens, 
which is necessarily incurred; to say nothing of the debt 
to one’s self, which is by no means inconsiderable when 
he labors diligently and finds himself. 

The supposed indifference and supineness of Southern- 
ers to enterprises like that in which we are engaged is 
another negative. We have no disposition to libel you, and 
therefore will not subscribe to any such notion. Your 
blood is too warm and your pride too justly great for this 
to be true. Those in the North, who would very willingly 
afford you a substitute, all say that the South ought to have a 
magazine of its own. It is not possible that they can see 
your interest and honor more plainly than you do. We 
do not dread that supineness, which when it wishes to in- 
dulge itself will take the Messenger in its hand, to sweeten 
its elegant ease. 

One of the things we anticipated was the withdrawal of 
many subseribers. To be sure some have discontinued ; 
but not near so many as we feared, or even expected, 
which proves that the attachment of its patrons to the 
Messenger is decidedly stronger than we had imagined; 
and that it has a firm hold upon many hearts. Another 
minus is the absence of engravings. There is a great rush 
at present made after pictures. The absence of them is 
a minimum with us; but they are a maximum with others. 
Some of our most enterprising publishers have many capi- 
tal writers and the influence of some great names—yet 
they are running the engraver’s tools into the ground. 

We are fond of pictures and like to see the beautiful art 
of engraving encouraged. But we go for improving your 
minds, not the skill of the engraver. Still the ill-natured 
may say ‘the grapes are sour.”” Such grapes are beyond 
our reach, we admit, and yet some kinds, at eertain sea- 
sons, are very sweet, and we would like, now and then, to 
add them to the feast we endeavor to prepare. But to be 
plucking them in every stage, ripe, green and shrivelled, 
and offering them as a taste of the fine arts, is not to our 
taste. 

Another minus is the sharp competition between the nu- 
merous periodicals, of every grade of price and of every 
possible plan, from weeklies to quarterlies, original and se- 
lected, with and without illustrations. Hence, the circula- 
tion of the Messenger in the North, even to a limited ex 
tent, is most flattering, Its merits alone can force its way 
among the multitude of attractive publications to be met on 
every hand. ‘The class of its readers there, too, is a source 
of pride. We found it in the hands of the most intelli- 
gent, in the reading rooms of flourishing Library Associa- 
tions, in Atheneeums and University Libraries. We found 
it at Cambridge and, before this, Brown University has pro- 
bably added it to its catalogue of foreign and domestic pe- 
riodicals. ‘The glory of the North is her public and private 
Institutions for the promotion of knowledge. In some of 
her cities all classes bave the opportunity of attending 
courses of lectures, such as few of our Colleges afford. 

Now, let us turn to the positive side and ascertain how 
the balance is likely to result. To meet the indebtedness 
spoken of, the subscription list must be amply sufficient, or 
our tower will be like that of Siloam; and the subscrip- 


to the Gulf: they alone could give splendor enough to please 
the most fastidious. But theirs is not all tne light that will 
be shed upon our pages. Some of the Northern galaxy will 
lend their lustre. But the most celebrated Northern wri- 
ters are professional authors, and must be remunerated, and 
those who wish to see their productions in the Messenger 
must supply the quid pro quo, The Messenger, so long as 
we have the control of it, shall be a distinctive, but not ex- 
clusive, Southern periodical. As such, the North can be 
expected the more readily to receive it; whilst the South 
will uphold it, as identified with herself. To our own 
loved region we look principally for support ; from her we 
desire to receive it. We heard that a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia expressed a fear that we we were nota true South- 
erner. His fears are groundless, as we will demonstrate. 
We have only been out of the Old Dominion enough to 
know how to prize her and her sisters. We invite that gen- 
tleman and all others to assist us in giving our northern 
friends some hearty whacks, whenever they deserve it, and 
in repelling the onsets made upon us from whatsoever 
quarter. We wish, however, our contests to be literary and 
conducted with fairnes, and all the mildness consistent 
with true boldness, In these views we look for a conside- 
rable offset to the aforesaid negatives. 

Next, as to the discontinuances : they have been already 
nearly, if not quite neutralized by new comers. A friend 
meets us and says, “send me the Messenger.” Now, we 
reason, that as the friends, with whom we have met, take 
this sensible view of the matter, why will not those at a 
distance? They are only waiting for the commencement of 
anew year. Then, in will come their names with those of 
the new recruits enlisted by their zeal. 

Upon an extensive acquaintance with young men, who 
have enjoyed the advantages of Education, expectations 
have been founded. Entering into our new pursuit with 
an ardor derived from the same sources as theirs, incited 
once by the same instructors and now by the same induce- 
ments, we felt authorized to calculate upon their aid and 
influence. Will they not give them? Flattering evidences 
of their willingness have been received from some and 
many others may have been preparing a response to our 
first appeal. Let it come in speedily, and may it be worthy 
of themselves and the cause of Letters. 

Our next dependence is upon the press, which has such 
vast influence in our free country. Its conductors have al- 
ready been exceedingly generous and have given us even 
more than we deserve. They will doubtless continue their 
coéperation and will ever receive our thanks. The young 
politician, too, who is ambitious of oratorical fame, can mount 
the stump and, with his Literary documents in his hand, ha- 
rangue the people upon the merits of the candidates we 
have’ nominated, for the Presidency and Vicepresideney 
of the Repusiic or Letters. There is a virtue in this 
nomination that no other possesses. It will suspend the 
heated contests between the friends of the different candi- 
dates, allay the asperities and bickerings of party and har- 
monise with the feelings and principles of all. 

And now, what are our prospects ! Not so bright as they 
lately appeared in a dream toa friend ; but there is before us 
a fair field of laudable exertion, in endeavoring to cal! forth 





tions must come in according to the “terms,” in order for 


the Editor. The whole plus side of the question, then, is 
resolved into an inquiry concerning future patronage. 

“ EF pluribus unum,” i. e. one of the pluses, is the “ cloud 
capped” reputation of the work. Can this be sustained? 
Give it a trial and judge for yourselves. 

The ablest of Southern writers are manfully enlisting in 
her behalf. The stars of the Sunny clime shine benig- 
nantly and brightly on her path. We can confidently pro- 
mise contributions from the best writers from the Potomac 


‘the powers of the genius of the South, and to improve her 
financial matters not to embarass the intellectual labors of | 


literature. To this honorable task we cheerfully devote 
ourselves; and, forgetting its difficulty, shall strive for its 
aecomplishment. These exertions can not but be appre- 
ciated, and whilst success and usefulness will be their 
chosen reward, a generous public will not suffer them to 
want that which is necessary to perpetuate them. Why 
should not the Messenger have ten thousand patrons, as 
easily as one. Ten thousand, just such persons as those who 








now encourage the work, would be but a small portion of the 
communities in which it circulates and it addresses to them 
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the same appeals, and affords the same inducements. It 
can and ought to have a constant circulation of at least 
that number. From this time forth, we have a standing re- 
ply to all who enquire about “ the prospects of the Messen- 
ger,” that she has ten thousand subscribers, more or less ; 
which we hope to change to plus ten thousand. 

It has been laid down as a rule never to write, “‘ Minerva 
invita;” but an Editor has often to heed the printer’s demand, 
in spite of all the unwillingness of the Goddess. The month 
is closing and with it the next month’s number; and as the 
year is also near its close, we have made this statement and 
appeal to our patrons. It may, at first, seem premature ; but 
we have always to keep beforehand; and the distance of 
many places to which our message goes requires a long 
time for any intercommunication. It is highly important to 
know early in December how many numbers to issue for 
January. It is our purpose to make the issue correspond 
very nearly with the subscription. We hope, therefore, 
that new subscribers, of whom we expect a great number, 
will send in their orders immediately, that a new set of 
books may be prepared intime. Next month some of these 
matters may be repeated. In the mean time, they are com- 
mended to the attention of the public and the friends of in- 
tellectual improvement. 





Notices of New @orks. 


Wyanporrte, or THE Huttrep KNo.t, by James Fenni- 
more Cooper. 2. vols. Lea & Blanchard: Philadel- 
phia, 1843. Smith, Drinker & Morris, Richmond. 

It was our intention to notice this novel, a month ago, 
when we might have spoken of its existence. Now, it 
only remains to record its death ; for we suppose that, by 
this time, it is as dead as was Captain Willoughby after 
the fatal knife of the treacherous Wyandotté had passed 
into his heart. Few books, indeed, can enjoy long life as 
matters in literature stand at present, and to allow a month 
to “ Mr. Cooper's last,” would he highly to exalt it in Lite- 
rary biography; but it deserves quickly to perish, and we 
come now only to inscribe an epitaph on its tomb, that we 
may not appear wanting in due reverence to its memory. 
The novellist possesses great influence, which he can wield 
for good, or evil, according to the disposition of his heart 
and the principles by which he is guided. When imbued 
with the sentiments of a pure morality and an elevating 
philosophy, he seizes upon our love of the imaginative and 
instils useful lessons into our minds. He can almost wield 
the wand of the enchantress and make us do his bidding 
implicitly, yielding our hearts and minds to every impulse, 
which he chooses to call forth. If he be a true patriot and 
desirous of giving to his country a name and a glory, at 
home and abroad, he may thrill the heart of every reader 
with the story jof her exploits and fill all his aspirations, 
by pointing him to her glory and her destiny. Have we 
not seen a Scott writing bis “bonnie land” into greater 
and more enduring fame than the deeds of a Wallace, or a 
Bruce could have won, filling every glen and mountain with 
interest, and drawing strangers from afar to the scenes con- 
secrated by his genius? And surely America is a land wor- 
thy of these efforts of genius: the more lofty the Inspira- 
tion the better would it become the theme. What, then, 
shall be said of one, who forgets the themes, which gained 
him his first celebrity, and turns to clip the wings of Na- 
tional pride, lost it should perchance soar a little too high, 
Away with the author of any kind, who, in any way, would 
intimate to us, that we are too proud of our Country and 
that we are materially mistaken in our high estimate of 
her grandeur and natural beauty and magnificence. Swell 








flow, seek only to purify and elevate the hearts from which 
it gushes. If the morale of our people could only be brought 
to accord with the beautiful and sublime natural advanta- 
ges of our Country, we would forever remain, as we now 
are, the happiest nation in the world :—and, if those who 
aim at Literary fame, would direct their efforts to raising 
us to the height of our exuitation, they would do them- 
selves more credit and the people more good, than by all 
the pretended truth-loving clippings of our “ psendo-pa- 
triotism.” 

Judging this common production, then, by the test to which 
we have alluded, it has not a sufficient “ odour of nationality” 
to give it any savor to ourtaste. Mr. Cooper thinks, among 
other things, that “ there is a wide spread error on the subject 
of American Scenery !” Except, we suppose, the magnifi- 
cent view of the * hutted knoll,” and the surrounding coun- 
try. He is much afraid that nobody but himself will know 
that the Indians were ever cheated out of their land, that 
there were pseudo-patriots, such as Joe] Strides, and inte- 
rested persons in the revolution, and is very much averse 
to having any such thing in our history as the * Battle” of 
Lexington, preferring to dignify it with the more truthful 
and therefore more patriotic title of “Skirmish.” The 
tale is trite, the style careless and miserable and the whole 
preéminently trashy. What little interest there is in it is 
terribly delayed. Maud, who will do tolerably well, does 
very little towards redeeming it. It seems to be a sort of 
hasty pudding, the ingredients tumbled in and the whole 
miserably done up. 

It is announced that Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have the 
same author in press again, and it is much to be hoped 
that they will squeeze something better out of him next 
time. If‘ Ned Myers” have not a better constitution than 
the Tuscarora, who died so suddenly on the grave of the 
murdered captain, from an affection of the heart, the pub- 
lishers had better call in the aid of all their distinguished 
medical advisers. We do not expect, however, that the 
“ excitement” will be sufficient to kill him also. 





Tue Keyes or THE Kinoapom or Heaven, and Power 
thereof, according to the V Vord of God, by that Learned 
and Judicious Divine, Mr. John Cotton, &c. London, 1644. 
Boston, Tappan and Dennet, 1843. Smith, Drinker and 
Morris, Richmond. 

The object of this work, when first published, was to 
“quell the disorders which Ann Hutchinson had introdu- 
ced,” and “‘also to defend and systematize Congregation- 
alism.” “The Keyes” are by no means those of St. Peter. 
To many the antiquity of the work will be a recommenda- 
tion ; the “ancient spelling, punctuation and style are stu- 
diously preserved, as a curiosity,” and the publishers pro- 
mise more of the same kind, if they meet with sufficient 
encouragement. 

Mr. Cotton is represented to have been a man of great 
ability and learning, having been graduated at Cambridge, 
England, and afterwards having lectured there with high 
honor. When be died in 1652, Benjamin Woodbridge, the 
first graduate of Harvard, wrote an elegiac poem, from 
which it is supposed Franklin took the idea of bis celebra- 
ted epitaph on himself. Cotton, says the poet, was 


“ A living, breathing bible; tables where 

Both covenants at large engraven were ; 
Gospel and Jaw in’s heart had each its column, 
His head an index to the sacred volume, 

His very name a title page, and next 

His life a commentary on the text. 

Oh! what a monument of glorious worth, 
When in a new Edition he comes forth, 





the tide of national exultation; and without impeding its 





Without erratas, may we think he’ll be, 
_ In leaves and covers of Eternity !” 
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Tuirty Years rrom Home; or Aa VOICE FROM THE 
Main DEcK, BEING THE EXPERIENCE OF SAMUEL LEECH, 
who was for six years in the British and American navies, 
&c., &c. Embellished with Engravings. Boston, Tar- 
PAN AND DeENNET, 1843. Mr. Leech went through many 
hardships and comes with “ recommendations” before the 
public to relate them. He fought for and against us and 
England in the late war; and was in the engagement be- 
tween the United States and the Macedonian, his descrip- 
tion of which has gone the rounds of some of the newspa- 
pers. Smith, Drinker and Morris have the book for sale ;— 
and also the following: 


LEssONS ON THE Book or PROVERBS, topically arran- 
ged, forming a system of practical ethics, for the use of 
Sabbath Schools and Bible classes. Boston, Tappan & 
DENNET, 1843. In this neat little work, the wisdom of 
Solomon is systematised, under separate heads, and illus- 
trated and enforced by questions and references to scrip- 
ture texts. “With all thy gettings get wisdom.” These 
works of Messrs. Tappan and Dennet, whose circular we 
have also received, should have had an earlier notice; 
but we were absent from our post at the close of the last 
month, enjoying the pleasures and beauties of Boston, New 
Haven and other Northern Cities. 





Auison’s History. Nol5. Harper & Brothers, New 
York: Smith, Drinker & Morris, Richmond. This is a 
very interesting number of this extensive History, con- 
taining, as it does, the closing struggles and successes of 
Napoleon, as well as his defeat and downfall. Italso con- 
tains a short portion of the seventy sixth chapter, which is 
devoted to the United States. ‘To this portion of the work, 
the Harpers have procured notes to be prepared, to correct 
the mistakes and errors of the author and to impair the 
force of his disparagement of Democratic Institutions. So 
far as Mr. Alison's views of government are concerned, it 
would be necessary to append notes to the whole work, for 
it is throughout a labored defence of the inequalities and 
injustice of Aristocratical establishments. He publicly so- 
licited information that his ignorance might be enlightened, 
and has been induced to make some alterations himself. 
Chancellor Kent undertook the task and some of his com- 
munications are given in the notes. The author opens 
with a high wrought description of the West India islands 
and of this western world, drawing his bright pictures from 
the most glowing descriptions he could find, and some- 
times bordering close on that El Dorado, once fancied to 
exist on this continent. 

The United States are quite extensive and have vast 
resources and advantages, and the Missouri is a prodigious 
river; but, then, Canada is the country, excepting its bar- 
rens and icebergs; and “the St. Lawrence, fed by the im- 
mense inland seas, which separate Canada from the United 
States, is the great commercial artery of North Ameri- 
ca,” commencing beyond lake Winnipeg; when the waters, 
as stated by Judge Kent, run westward, even from this 
side of the Lake of the Woods. Mr. Alison would easily 
connect this “great artery” with the Columbia River and 
the Pacific, by leaping over, or running through the Rocky 
mountains. Whenever this barrier is overcome, the restless 
activity of Americans will have achieved it. 

He says, “‘ Nature has marked out this country (Canada) 
for exalted destinies ; for if she has not given it the virgin 
mould of the basin of the Missouri, or the giant vegetation 
and prolific sun of the tropics, she has bestowed upon it 
a vast chain of inland lakes, which fit it one day to become 
the great channel of commerce between Europe and the 
interior of America and eastern parts of Asia.” Mr. Ali- 
son is certainly ‘out of his latitude.” One day! But it 


The contrast in the History, a3 soon as Canada is intro- 
duced, immediately reminded us of Dickens when speak- 
ing of Halifax and the United States. In former parts of 
the work, there were sufficient evidences of his strong 
national bias ; but upon the broad theatre of European poli- 
tics and warfare, we were compelled to trust mostly to bis 
statements. When he enters upon our own country, how- 
ever, we have a better opportunity of Judging for ourselves, 
and, though a European writer is likely to be more correct 
in relation to the affairs of that continent, yet we must 
make allowance throughout for any strong bias which we 
detect in any portion of his works. ‘ Democratic ambi- 
tion” and “the fervor of innovation” have been Mr. Ali- 
son’s bugbears throughout his voluminous history. The sta- 
tistics, which he presents, are important and interesting 
and are brought down to the period of our last census. 
The population has increased at the rate of 34 per cent. for 
every ten years, since 1790, when it amounted to 3,929,326. 
In 1840, it was 17,068,666. In the Mississippi valley, the 
population has increased, in the last fifty years, from 112,000 
to 5,385,000, near fifty fold. The picture of immigration 
is vivid and in its main features true; but Mr. Alison, in 
his occasional grandiloquence, exaggerates a little. The 
more bustling and restless traits of our character are well 
portrayed, but much truth may yet make a false impression. 
We are represented as having no local attachments; but 
when we smash in the east, set out for the inviting west, 
traasferring the quondam daughters of ease and luxury to 
the homely dwelling in the lone backwoods. Of course, 
there are solutions provided for all that is described—some- 
times nota little amusing. The most so is the following : 
to the extensive circulation of bank paper maintaining the 
industry of the citizens, more than to any other cause, “ the 
superior cultivation, wealth and population of the southern 
side of the St. Lawrence and lakes, to that which appears 
on the British side of those noble estuaries, is to be attri- 
buted.” ‘This is probably ungrammatical as well as un- 
sound. The difference alluded to was as striking years 
ago, before the paper system could have produced any 
effect, yea before it was even introduced. Again, one rea- 
son why our people are so little attached to the soil and so 
readily leave their former homes, is that “ agriculture being 
the general, and in many places almost only profession, it 
is regarded as a vulgar occupation ; the aristocracy, except 
in Virginia and the Carolinas where primogeniture has 
more strongly taken root, is never to be found among the 
land-owners, any more than among the merchants.” The 
last clause might be true without proving the first. Mr. 
Alison frequently introduces these sweeping generaliza- 
tions into his history, but they are sometimes more oratori- 
cal than philosophical. 





Sitiiman’s JouRNAL or SCIENCE AND ARTs, 
October, 1843. 

The second number of the XLV. volume of this able 
journal comes to us freigated with its usual valuable con- 
tributions of Science and Art. It is a source of regret to 
learn that there is any necessity for the appeal which its 
learned Editors make for increased patronage. They as- 
sure their friends that the work is in jeopardy and must be 
discontinued, unless the well wishers of Science come to 
its support. The scientific class of the United States is 
rapidly increasing, and this journal affords them not only 
useful information in the various departments of Science 


ted high commendation from distinguished men of science 
abroad. It is to be sincerely hoped, that the work will be 





Will be as a day “ in the sight of the Lord,” a thousand years. 


and Art, but an appropriate vehicle for their speculations, — 
investigations and discoveries. Up tothis time, ithas been ~ 
sustained with great ability, and we understand has elici-. 


supported, for it is certainly an honor to the country. One . 
has but to read the very interesting accounts of the pro+ 
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ceedings of the “ Society of American geologists and natu- 
ralists” to see what advances science is making among us, 
under the auspices of her zealous votaries. 

The number of the journal before us contains the remain- 
ing part of their proceedings and important and abstruse 
discussions are found to have been conducted with a 
warmth and interest, that might have been expected only 
in a political assembly. Among those who took an able 
and active part in these discussions, ]ast Spring, two are 
now no more, Prof. Hall, a zealous Mineralogist and bene- 
factor of Dartmouth College, N. H., and Mr. J. N. Nicol- 
let, ‘the favorite pupil and friend of La Place.” We can 
not dive deep into Scientific matters ; but will mention a 
few items of more general interest. 


“ Specimens of various seeds were exhibited to the As- 
sociation, which demonstrated the presence of phosphates 
in the cotyledons only. This was stated to be a general 
fact in every case where the experiment had been tried. 
The presence of the salts above noticed is a most impor- 
eo discovery. It explains the origin of the bones of ani- 
mals. 

“Around the cotyledon of Indian corn, Mr. Hayes dis- 
covered a layer of a salt of peroxide of iron. This was 
also demonstrated by examples shown to the Association. 
This iron shield around the cotyledon of corn is not to be 
overlooked, for it is the source of the oxide of iron which 
enters into the composition of the red globules of the blood 
of animals. 

“Indian corn also contains a fat oil which exists in the 
transparent hard portion of the corn, combined with starch 
and a peculiar nitrogenized body called zeine. This serves 
to form the fat of animals, and the starch and zeine form 
the carbonaceous compounds of the muscles and tissues.” 

+ * * * 


‘\Dr. Owen read a paper on fossil Palm Trees, found in 

Pose County, Indiana. 

hey were discovered above twelve miles from New 
Sicaets in excavating in a slaty clay on the banks of Big 
Creek, a tributary of the Wabash, for the purpose of lay- 
ing the foundation of a saw and grist mill, and forming a 
ragdam. The stratum in which they are imbedded is one 
of the upper members of the Illinois coal-field. 

“From the first commencement of the excavation from 
twenty to twenty-five fossil stumps have been seen. Dr. 
Owen has disinterred only three himself. These were 
found standing erect, with from five to seven main roots at- 
tached, and ramifying in the surrounding material. There 
is every reason to helieve that if pains had been taken to 
expose the others, all would have been found provided with 
roots.” 

“Dr. Owen supposed from the present position of these 
trees, that tney have been quietly submerged and now oc- 
cupy the spot where they originally grew. 

“ A more detailed description of this locality of fossil palm 
trees will probably appear hereafter in this Journal.” 

“ Prof. H. D. Rogers communicated to the Association 
the results of his researches in relation to the recent earth- 
quakes, and gave an outline of a theory of earthquake ac- 
tion, by which he and his brother, Prof. W. B. Rogers, pro- 
pose to explain the forces concerned in the formation of 
anticlinal flexures, and to account for several other dyna- 
mic phenomena in geology.” 


It is a source of pride to find our State University repre- 
sented in the association. We bave heard of this magnifi- 
cent theory before, from the lips of one of its eloquent 
authors. They suppose that the interior of the earth is in 
a state of complete fusion, “that fluid lava underlies large 
regions of the earth’s crust and that the crust is of very 
moderate thickness.” This crust itself is formed and thick- 
ened by the gradual cooling of the melted mass; and, oc- 
casionally, large portions of it give way from the arched 

and fall violently into the burning gulf beneath. This 
t force, operating upon the liquid lava, throws it into 


os terrible commotion, producing immense billows, undulating 
~~ along its surface and imparting their motion to the superin- 


cumbent earth. At the same time, the steam rushes forth 
and produces the tremendous dislocations of formations and 


strata, which the geologist has discovered. By these up- 
eeitape of the glowing sea within the earth, the waters 





have been thrown upon it, overwhelming it with their flood, 
the mountains and vales have been formed as also the *‘drift” 
of the Northern Latitudes, concerning the origin of which 
there was at the same meeting of the association a very 
animated discussion. Prof. Rogers also gave some caleu- 
lations of the velocity of earthquakes; from which it ap- 
pears that they travel from thirty to thirty-six miles a minute, 
moving in a paralel, linear direction like an advancing 
wave. A great many new members enrolled themselves 
among the society, and we may confidently expect much for 
the cause of science from the individual and united efforts 
of this honorable and learned body. 

There are many interesting papers in the present num- 
ber of the Journal—and among them an account of Prof. 
Morse’s experiments with his Electro Magnetic Telegraph ; 
and an article on “ Vilrating Dams,” by Prof. Loomis. 

The Dams at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; at East Windsor, 
Connecticut ; at Springfield, Northampton, Hartford, &c., 
were found to vibrate quite violently, sometimes even cau- 
sing annoyance to the people in the vicinity, by the jarring 
of the doors and windows of their houses. It was obser- 
ved, singularly enough, that when the water was highest, 
the jarring of the windows, 4Xc., ceased, and was greatest, 
when the water ran over the dams, in a sheet three or four 
inches thick,—and was prevented by placing obstructions 
on the dams, so as to divide the sheet of water. 

Prof. Loomis thinks the vilrations are produced by the 
friction of the water on the Dam, as it passes over. His 
inferences are not conclusive ; but with the modesty and 
caution of a true lover of science he admits that he may 
soon have reason to change his opinions. 

We will conelude our imperfect notice of this learned 
journal, to which we felt the more desirous of inviting at- 
tention, on account of the appeal of its Editors, by alluding 
to the controversy between Mr. Dana and Mr. Couthouy. 
It appears that Science has its bickerings and personal 
strifes as well as Politics; but the general tone of Mr. 
Couthouy’s reply is highly commendable. Mr. Dana char- 
ged Mr. C. in a paper read before the association, with 
having purloined from his portfolio, which he had confi- 
dentially laid open to Mr. C. in the Sandwich Islands, the 
results of his investigations as to the formation of Coral 
reefs, about the Gallepagos and Bermudas. Mr. C. denies 
and rebuts the charge and promises to disprove it incontes- 
tibly at the next meeting of the association. Jt will turn 
out, perhaps, that both are entitled to credit and the genuine 
scientific spirit is to share honor and to combine effort and 
information for the promotion of the cause. Such conflicts 
are much to be regretted and we trust this will be amica- 
bly adjusted, without much unpleasantness between the par- 
ties. The subject of dispute is quite novel and interesting. 
It has been ascertained that corals do not exist in water 
below 66° of temperature. About the Gallepagos, though 
nearly under the Equator, Corals do not exist,—* whilst 
growing reefs have formed the Permudas in latitude 33°, 
four or five degrees beyond the usual Coral limits.” The 
solution of this anomaly is what Mr. Dana charges Mr. C. 
with having surreptitiously taken from him and it is this. 
The cold Southern current along the South American coast 
reduces the temperature about the Gallepagos to 60° during 
some seasons of the year, whilst the warm Gulf stream 
raises that about the Bermudas. 





THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPZDIA. 


This valuable work is now complete, the sixteenth num- 
ber having come out with the title, contents, &c. It contains 
also two plates, the one exhibiting various kinds of En- 
glish and Scotch ploughs ; and the other different breeds of 
British Horses. Farming, one of the most honorable, use- 


ful and important occupations, which engage the energy 
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and attention of man, is one of the most difficult to pursue 
profitably and judiciously. It has many more followers 
than adepts; and there has appeared to us to be lacking 
amongst its ‘* independent” ones much of that emulation and 
ambition which stimulate those engaged in other pursuits. 
It is natural it should be so, because of the almost entire 
want of collision, or association between the farmers. Each 
one thought of making as good crops as he well could, with 
his force and land of the fertility of his own; but of ma- 
king the best, or crops beyond what might usually be ex- 
pected, few seemed to have anycare. It is cheering, how- 
ever, to the well wishers of the vast agricultural interest, 
to witness a new order of things rapidly springing up, and 
farmers cultivating and adorning their land with all the 
ardor aud emulation which have hitherto been peculiar to 
other employments. Agricultural periodicals, popular 
treatises explaining the applications of science to ag- 
riculture and Agricultural Societies and exhibitions have 
given this excellent impulse, from which every com- 
munity, in which it is felt, may expect great benefits. Our 
most distinguished men, Politicians and Professors, are 
engaged in these Agricultural movements. Farmers from 
many states recently assembled at the great Fair at Roches- 
ter, and we met, in the North, with a large planter from 


South Carolina, who wished to attend the exhibition of | DONNA FLortpa. 


the American Institute, in order to see the latest improve- 


ments and inventions before he made his purchases of 


farming utensils, &e. 
And a short time since, we beheld New-Haven filled 
with farmers, and the State House of Connecticut loaded 


without doubt one of the most remarkable women that ever 
lived ; and though never a favorite, she has always com- 
manded our highest admiration. Her reign was one of the 
most celebrated and intellectually the most splendid record- 
ed in history. Queen Anne’s throne was illuminated by 
the brilliance of great genius; but she herself was not 
much fascinated by its powerful charms. Elizabeth had a 
far higher intellect and went through a different prepara- 
tion. She made the gigantic minds of her day codéperate 
with her and herself inspired a Shakspeare and a Spenser, 
whilst she emploved the talents and eloquence of a Bacon, 
a Harrington and a Sidney. It would be impossible to 
wrile a dull book on Queen Bess; but Miss Strickland 
seems to have adorned the theme. The anecdotes are nu- 
merous and highly interesting, and we have full accounts 
of all her virgin majesty’s numerous beaux. Owing to the 
mass of inedited matted, the life will not be completed till 
another volume appears. 








ATALANTIS, A STORY OF THE SEA; IN THREE PARTS, 
J. & J. Harper, New-York, 1832. 


This poem, for which we are indebted to its distinguished 
author, bes been long since owned by Mr. Simms of South 
Carolina; and its merits are too well known to the Lite- 
rary world for us to descant upon them. His subsequent 
productions have borne it upon their front as their title to 
public favor. 


A tale, By the Author of “ Atalantis,” 
“Southern Passages and Pictures,” &c. Charleston : 
Burges & James—1843. 


This is a successful aitempt by Mr. Simms to imitate 
the style of Don Juan, at the same time discarding its im- 
purity. Southern Literature is invariably pure. It is 
shocking and distressing to witness the licentiousness al- 


with vegetableg, fruits, flowers, and works of Art ane do- | ready introduced into New York, chiefly by the cheap pub- 


mestic Industry; whilst Professor’ Silliman, one of the 


brightest ornaments of Yale, was moving actively about | columns. 


lications. The Tribune has felt itself bound to apologize 
for suffering a certain work even to be advertised in its 
Donna Florida is dedicated to James Lawson of 


amongst the plain tillers of the soil, the zealous president | N. York, “for Auld Lang Syne”—a just tribute to bis Scotch 


of an agricultural society. Crowds, too, pressed to see a 
ploughing match, with oxen, with an eagerness which some 


reserve for the contests of Boston and Fashion. 

Around us, here, evidences of Agricultural improvement 
are no less striking than gratifying; and we are soon to 
have the pleasure of seeing what our farmers, florists and 
gardeners have been doing. When we see the spirit of 
emigration sitting down upon lands it once thought of de- 
serting, and tobacco growing on fields lately deemed en- 
tirely too poor to produce it, it excites the highest hopes 
aid the sincerest pleasure. By associations properly or- 
ganized and zealously sustained, Southern farmers may 
enjoy many of those advantages, which density of popula- 
tion, smallness of farms and their own labor give the Nor- 
thern farmers. 

Farming is now becoming a profession and it must be 
studied, as well as practised. Though there are no licenses, 
or diplomas necessary, yet much knowledge is requisite, 
and very many might find it difficult to pass an examina- 
tion. Certainly there are many under-graduates, some of 
them reversing the celebrated passage, by making one 
blade of grass where two grew before. To those, who are 
not afraid of being, in part, book-farmers, the Encyclopedia 
presented to their consideration, by the enterprising pub- 
lishers, Carey & Hart, must, from its plan and matter, be 
very useful. The publishers have outdone themselves, by 
giving more than they promised. May our farmers meet 
a similar return from their lands improved by judicious 
management. 





Lives OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, FROM THE Nor- 
MAN CONQUEST; with anecdotes of their courts, now 
first published from official records and other authentic 
documents, private as well as public. By Agnes Strick- 
land, Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1843. Smith, 
Drinker & Morris, Richmond, Va. 


This is the sixth volume of the Ladies’ Cabinet Series, 


friendship and hospitality. A premium on the policy, thatturns 
from the calculations and per centage of an insurance office 
to the delights of Literature! It insures the mind and heart 





and contains the life of wonderful Queen Bess. She was 





from the perils of life. As we cannot now even attempt 


to do justice to the Poem, we must content ourselves with 
J 


heartily commending Ponce De Leon, his loves and adven- 


tures to the Lovers of Poetry. 





Tue BANKER’s WIFE, OR CouRT AND City. A novel, 
by Mrs. Goore. Mrs. Goore has already acquired repu- 
tation as the authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters” and 
“Mrs. Armytage.” She is a pleasant writer and her novels 
are quite readable. The one before us is one of the Har- 
per’s cheap books, and canjbe had of Messrs. Smith, Drinker 
and Morris. 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, HIs 
RELATIONS, FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. Comprising all 
his wills and his ways: with an historical record of 
what he did and what he did’nt; showing, moreover, who 
inherited the family plate, who came in for the silver 
spoons, and who for the wooden ladles. The whole 
forming a complete key to the house of Chuzzlewit, 
Edited by Boz. With illustrations by Phiz. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 82, Cliff street. Part Ill. Price 64 
cents. ‘lo be completed in seven parts, each part con- 
taining three numbers of the English Edition and two 
steel engravings, 


Now, ain’t there fourpence worth, without any of the 
funny doings on the outside, or any of the fine writing 
and good things inside? [It is a wonder that the bare title 
didn’t send the vessel, that brought it over, to join the ill- 
fated President in the ocean’s depths. Boz’ attenuated 
wit, thus wasted in funny title pages, would have exhaust- 
ed itself in ‘the Pickwick Papers,” had it not been one of 
his wills and ways slyly to appropriate a little American 
humor. To rob a Philadelphia editor is what he did; to 


make any acknowledgment is what he didn’t; but we taust ~ 


suppose, in charity, that this will yet be done in Martin's 
last “will” and testament, or perhaps in the posthumous 
memoirs of the Chuzzlewits: 

A beautiful and consistent advocate of an International 
copy-right Law was that Boz: or did he do this merely to 
give a practical illustration of how things are m 
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now? No doubt this last was his object and that he will 
make due amends—by appropriating also the forthcoming 
numbers of the “Charcoal Sketches.” But Martin saw 
things strange and rare as his own fancies, in “ Ameriky,” 
and those who have any curiosity on the subject ean have 
it gratified, at Smith, Drinker and Morris’, for a few four- 
pences. 





Tue Orat—A Gift for the Holy Days, New-York. J.C. 
Rickert, 1844. 

It is enough to say of this beautiful Annual that it bears 
the name of N. P. Willis, as editor, a gentleman whose 
taste in belles lettres as we]! as the fine arts is well known. 
We learn that the enterprising publisher of this work de- 
signs to continue it from year to year, with increasing at- 
tractions, both in regard to illustrations and the letter press. 
The distinction of the work is its Religious character. In 
the present number, we find numerous articles of great 
merit and interest. C.F. Hoffman, Mrs. Seba Smith and 
Mrs. Embury have furnished excellent papers. We think 
the Opal inferior to no Annual of the season in point of 
literary merit, and its serious and elevated tone will com- 
mend it to a large class of readers who cannot approve the 
more frivolous specimens in this department of literature. 
Mr. Willis has contributed a beautiful poem. There are 
two articles by H. T. Tuckerman, and the volume altp- 
gether, besides several fine engravings, contains an admi- 
rable variety of prose and verse.— Communicated. 





We have received, through Messrs. Smith, Drinker & 
Morris, the following serial publications. 

EncycLopzpia or Geocrapuy, By Hugh Murray, F. 
R. 5. E. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. This valuable 
work will be completed in twenty four numbers, at 25 cents 
each. It is already issued as far as the twentieth number. 





\ MeCuttocn’s Untversat Gazeteer. Part 1V. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. To be completed in 18 or 20 
parts, at 25 cents each. 





Mepicat News anp Lisrary. Published monthly, by 
Lea & Blanchard, at the low rate of one dollar per annum. 
Lea & Blanchard are most extensively engaged in the 
publication of standard medical works, which they have 
carried on with unabated enterprise, whilst the cheap pub- 
lications have greatly interfered with their issues of mis- 
cellaneous works. But they still, now and then, dress 
Mr. Cooper off very neatly for the public inspection, and 
their “‘ Ladies’ cabinet series” are among the neatest and 
most entertaining of the cheap paper-backs. We do wish 
that publishers would, could get back to binding books, and 
using larger type. A gentleman in the North, we think 
Mr. Lea himself, mentioned the injurious effects likely to 
be produced upon the eyes as a serious objection to the 
overdone cheap publication, at present carried on. The 
occulist and the apothecary may receive from many a reader 
ore money than would pay the difference in the price of 
more costly books, hesides enduring the pain of some of 
most acute diseases “ which flesh is heir to.” The 
cheapness of books must induce many apprentices, clerks 
and others, whose days are occupied, to read at night, and 
often by economical and insufficient light. Thus, the dan- 
ger, to which we have alluded, is greatly increased, and to 
classes of persons, too, who can least dispense with even 
the temporary use of their eyes. Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
thers, among the leaders of the great publishing revolution, 
would do well to consider this matter. Works of refer- 
ence wy epee might be printed in small type, but those 
intended for successive reading should have an eye to the 
infirmities of human nature. 

It is interesting to contemplate the history of these en- 
terprising Brothers. Commencing with a capital of one or 
two hundred dollars, they solicited employment, in vain, 
from many “a made man,” and received scarcely the con- 
solation of a seat, or one kind word. Discouraged and 
mortified, it was hard to make any more efforts; but with 
that perseverance which has been the mother of their suc- 
cess, one of them again sallied forth and soon presented 
their card to a worthy old Dutchman. From him fell the 


’ first words of encouragement! even he had no employment 


for them—‘ But, my lad,” said he, “go try what you can 
do and if you can find nothing, come back again, and I'll 
see if | can’t help you.” The young publisher was foreed 
to return and received from this Dutchman, an order to 
print *Seneca’s Morals.” From this, they have gone on, 





ublishing and prospering, until they have hundreds of 
one near a dozen presses, and thousands of dollars con- 
stantly employed in their active book trade. Every week 
they consume $2000 worth of paper; and have stored in 
subterranean vanlts stereotye plates to the value of 
$250,000. Verily it is a good thing for young men to 
begin with morals. 

The Harpers have issued the prospectus of a splendid 
illustrated, or pictorial Bible, to be issued in numbers. 
Mr. Sears has already presented a pictorial Bible to the 
public. The Harpers have commenced the publication of 
Gibbon’s celebrated History of the Fall and Decline of 
the Roman Empire, in fifteen numbers, at 25 cents each. 
We commend the work to the favor of the public, and the 
above treatise on the eyes to the attention of the publishers, 
for the sake of the dear public. 





Ropinson’s Rerorts—Vol. I. A new volume is about 
to be added to the Virginia Reports, by the State reporter, 
Conway Robinson, Esq. Mr. Robinson’s valuable servi- 
ces to the Legal profession, especially in Virginia, are well 
known. We are glad of the opportunity he now has of ex- 
tending his well earned reputation. We are tempted, in 
this connection, to offer a small tribute to another gentle- 
man, a tribute the more merited from its being so constantly 
and sincerely deprecated by him. The Reports are prefa- 
ced by a brief history of the previons Reports and of the 
jurisdictions and systems under which the respective deci- 
sions were made. There is oue circumstance to which we 
will advert. After a State Reporter has completed his 
work, he has to buy it from the State, unless he can secure 
a copy from the proof sheets sent in during publication. 
The Easislatete might change this for the mere sake of ap- 
pearances. But the State ought to extend to the Reporter 
the compliment that every publisher pays his author. 





A Lecture on the Magnetism of the Human Body, delivered 
before the Apprentices’ Library Society of Eiccosten, By 
Robert W. Gibbes, M. D., of Columbia, South Carolina. 

Dr. Gibbes has collected a good deal of information upon 
the subject ot Animal Magnetism, and thinks that the hu- 
man brain possesses polarity, he having performed several 
experiments to prove it. Mesmerism has given employ- 
ment to many humbuggers; but, as the author contends, it 
is certainly werthy of scientific investigation, No man 
who does not reject all testimony can disbelieve it. 





ADDRESSES. 


The Social Principle: The true source of National Perma- 
nence.—An Oration delivered before the Erosophic Society 
of the University of Alabama, at its twelfth Anniversary, 
December 13th, 1842. By William Gilmore Simms. 


Matter, Instinct, Mind, their Nature and Relations: the 
closing lecture of the second annual course of lectures be- 
fore the Maryland Institute of Education. By N. C. 
Brooks, A. M. 


An Address on the great points of difference between Ancient 
and Modern Civilization ; delivered before the Demosthe- 
nian & Phi Kappa Societies of Franklin College, Ga., on the 
3rd August, 1843. By Hon. F. W. Pickens, a member of 
the Phi Kappa Society. 

An Address, delivered before the Society of the Alumni of 
William and Mary College, upon the 4th July, 1843. By 
Wm. W. Crump of Richmond, Virginia. 


Discourse delivered at the Commemoration of the landing of 
the Pilgrims of Maryland, celebrated May 15th, 1843, at St. 
Mary’s, Maryland. By the Rev. P. Corry, A. M., Profes- 
sor of Greek and Latin. 

An Address delivered before the two Literary Societies of the 
University of North Carolina, in June, 1843, under the ap- 
pointment of the Dialectic Society. By Doctor John Hiil. 

An Address delivered before the Tullipheboian Society of St. 
John’s Liter.wry Institution. at their annual commencement, 
August Ist, 1843. By John Henry O’ Neil, Esq. 

An Oration delivered before the Philodemic Society of 
Georgetown College, D. C., February 22, 1841. By Geo. 
Columbus Morgan, of Maryland, to which are prefixed the 
remarks of Wm. G. Wynn of Georgia. 


We tender our thanks to the gentlemen, societies and “ an 
ardent admirer,” respectively, to whom we are indebted for 
the foregoing excellent addresses, highly honorable to their 
authors and instructive and stimulating to those to whom 
they were addressed. 








